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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A MORAL TEXT IN DEMOTIC 

By P. A. A. Boeser, Leiden. 

Among the demotic moral documents this papyrus occupies the first 
rank. In 1895 it was purchased by het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in 
Leiden.‘The script and 6 lines of Greek show that it dates from the Roman 
imperial time. The text is divided in 25 Chapters, the first five are lost. Each 
Chapter ends in this way : “ When fate and happiness come, it is god, 
who sends them ”. The titles of the Chapters mention the subjects to be 
treated. 

7th. Chapter : The title has been lost. 

8th. Chapter : Not to be gluttonous, lest you become a friend of indecency. 

9th. Chapter : not to behave foolish, so that you are not received in any 
house. 

10th. Chapter : not to weary of teaching your child. 

nth. Chapter : the way to provide yourself with strength lest you should 
be ruined. 

12th. Chapter : not to enter in connection with a person, whom you do 
not know, lest he deceive and humiliate you. 

13th. Chapter : not to join a thief, lfest you become unhappy. 
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14th. Chapter : not to give power to a trifling naan lest you get the name 
of a fool. 

15th. Chapter : not to be avaricious, lest your name cause a bad odour. 

16th. Chapter : to be without sin before the great god. 

17th. Chapter: not to be anxious lest you be troubled. 

18th. Chapter : to examine yourself patiently lest you be injured. 

19th. Chapter: the way to procure repose. 

20th. Chapter: not to slight a small matter, lest you meet damage. 

21th. Chapter : not to belittle, lest you be belittled. 

22th. Chapter : not to leave the house, in which you can live. 

23th. Chapter : not to revenge, yourself, lest god revenge himself on you. 

24th. Chapter : to acknowledge the greatness of god and to put it in 
your heart. 

25th. Chapter : to beware of requital, lest a part of it hit you. 

Except Egyptian elements we meet here with ideas to be found in the 
Psalms, the Proverbs but chiefly in the book of Ecclesiasticus. Apart from 
the Egyptian deities, Mut, Hatbor, Taoeris.Re, Horus and Sechemet, who are 
but summarily noticed, we read much about Thot: 

“ He has established a pair of scales in order to bring equilibrium on 
earth ; 

he conceals the heart in the body, that it may be a measure for his 
master ; 

he brings his rod on earth in order to punish the sinners ; 

he causes a sense of shame in the wise man, that he may escape from all 
mischief; 

100 years is the lifetime, written down by him for a pious man ; 

the enemy of a bad man occupies the first place with him 

The fundamental idea about god is monotheistic, though many times he 
shows a pantheistic character. Several lines, but chiefly Chapt. 24, are devoted 
to it. Some quotations from the text may illustrate the conceptions about 
god : 

“ God knows the sinner, who intends wickedness ; 

he knows the pious man and the greatness of god, which is in his 
heart ; 


' he conducts the heart and the tongue by his commands ; 
he conducts well, according to a plan which we do not know ; 
he causes that many a man be paralysed, while there is no relief for him ; 
he secures the way, while there is nobody, who watches ; 
he makes the poor, who begs, a lord, because he knows his heart; 
he causes his hidden work to be known daily on earth ; 
he causes light and darkness to be for every creature ; 
he causes the earth to give birth to millions to devour them, and to give 
birth to them again ; 

he causes day, month and year to be at his disposition ; 
he causes summer and winter to be, and likewise the rising and the setting 
of the Sothis star ; 

he causes the constellations to be in heaven, and the dwellers on earth 
observe them ; 

he causes water to be sweet in it (i, e. heaven), which all countries 
desire ; 

he causes the breath of life in the egg, while there is no access in it; 
he has created sleep in order to drive away fatigue, and dreams in order to 
drive away the care of subsistence ; 

he has created remedies in order to drive away illness, and wine in order 
to drive away sorrow ; 

he causes life and death to be before him in order to have power over the 
bad ones; 

he causes the blessing of justice and the curse of injustice ; 
he causes the work of the fool to be a warning to many ”. 

My aim not being to give in detail resemblances between the ideas of 
this demotic text and the above quoted books of the Bible, I shall confine 
myself chiefly to some parallels from the book of Ecclesiasticus : 

“ 25/2 : A small bee produces honey ; 

Eccl: XI, 3. The bee is little among such as fly : but her fruit is the chief 
of sweet things. 

24/5 A little dew refreshes the field ; 

Eccl : XVIII, 16. Shall not the dew assuage the heat ? XLIII, 22 A dew 
coming after heat refresheth. 
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4/2 Do not hasten to contend with a strong and powerful lord ; 

Eccl: VIII, 1. Strive not with a mighty man. 

4/5 The evil tongue of a fool is a sword with which he cuts off life ; 

Eccl : XXVIII, 18. Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as have fallen by the tongue. 

6/12 He, who has taken too much food, falls ill by his intemperance; 

Eccl : XXXVII, 30. For excess of meats bringeth sickness. 

32/12 He has created medicines in order to expel illness, and wine to 
expel sadness; 

Eccl : XXXI, 27. What life is then to a man, that is without wine ? for 
it was made to make men glad ; XXXVIII, 4 The lord has created medicines... 
and he that is wise will not abhor them. 

3/1 Be not angry with him, who reprehends you ; 9/4 Who listens to a 
reproof, makes for himself a talisman in the heart of an other; 10/18 Do 
not run down on him, when he (i. e. your lord) reproves your badness ; 

Eccl : XXI, 6. He that hateth to be reproved is in the way of sinners ; 
XXXII, 17 A sinful man will not be reproved; Prov : XV, 3 but he that 
regardeth reproves is prudent. 

16/4 When you possess something give a portion to God. This is the part 
of the feeble (i. e. the poor) ; 

16/13 God remunerates him, who gives food to the feeble ; 

Eccl: IV, 1. My son defraud not the poor of his living. 

17/20-18/3 treat of the age of a man. According to our papyrus it is an 
hundred years ; ' 

Eccl : XVIII, 9. The number of a man’s days at the most are an hundred 
years ; 

Psalm XC, ro gives another number : the days of our years are three score 
years and ten ; and if by reason of strength they be four score years. 

31/5 God knows the words of the tongue before it has been asked ; 

Psalm CXXXIX, 4 For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, o 
Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 

20/5 He, who publishes a hidden matter sets his house on fire ; 

Eccl: XXVII, 21 He that betrayeth secrets is without hope; id. 16 Whoso 
discovereth secrets, loseth his credit. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A MORAL TEXT IN DEMOTIC 

17/9 Better is the short life of the distinguished than the long life of the 
beggar 

Eccl : XL, 28. My son, lead not a beggar’s life ; for better it is to die than 
to beg. 

24/2 Do not slight a little illness for medicines, use medicines. 

Eccl: XXXVIIt, 4. The Lord has created medicines out of the earth ; and 
he that is wise will not abhor them. 

30/6 What proceeds from the ground, returns to it; 

Eccl : XLII all things, that are of the earth, shall turn to the earth again. 

19/12 The stronghold of the pious in the year of distress is God ; 

Psalm LX 1 I, 7 The rock of my strength and my refuge is in God. 

12/8 One does not learn to know a friend, when one does not consult 
him in distress ; 

Eccl : XII, 8 a friend cannot be known in prosperity id. VI, 7 if thou 
wouldest get a friend prove him first. 

3/12 Do not deal perfidiously with an old man ; 

Eccl : VIII, 6 dishonour not a man in his old age. 

4/6 Be not prodigal ; when your property is small and you have no 
loophole; 

Eccl : XVIII, 33 be not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing, 
when thou hast nothing in thy purse. 

13/9 Do not join a thief lest you become unhappy ; 

Prov : XXIX, 24 whoso is partner with a thief hates his own soul. 

4/24 Do not speak about the king and god in a hostile manner, when you 
are angry. 

Prov : XXIV, 21. My son fear thou the Lord and the king. 

8/21 Do not weary of teaching your child. 

Eccl: VII, 23. Hast thou children? instruct them. 

The following lines emphasize as in “ Proverbs ” the utility of the rod. 

14/6 When the fool does not see a rod he sticks at nothing; 14 / 11 . When 
the master has not a rod his servant does not obey him ; 27/11. Do not 
pronounce a sentence upon the multitude when you cannot dispose of a rod. 

Remarkable it is to read 14/11: The law expels truth from human nature 
by the rod. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE OLD EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


By Frank Hudson Hallock, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


In Egypt as elsewhere Christianity encountered two hostile or, at least, 
modifying influences — that of Hellenic culture, and that of the native reli¬ 
gion. The Hellenic influence is not, of course, confined to Egypt; but there 
it had exercised its fullest sway and developed thought forms, largely due 
to the efforts of the first Ptolemy to vitalize the old Egyptian gods by a syn¬ 
cretism with Greek deities and the creation of Serapis, unlike those we find 
elsewhere. The extension of this influence must not, however, be over¬ 
stated; it was successful with the large colonies of foreign residents as well 
as abroad, so far as the natives were concerned it was largely academic and 
seems never to have effected them vitally. 1 This Hellenized philosophy 
contained much that was wholly alien to the characteristics of the Egyptian 
mind, but it deeply affected the religious thought of Alexandria and, subse¬ 
quently, large sections of Christian Europe. It was an influence that began 
early, “ it may be that traces of it may be detected even in the New Testa¬ 
ment. 2 ” As is well known many derive the Logos doctrine of S. John from 
Alexandria through Philo. On the other hand, Egypt always remained 
untouched, except politically, by the Latin language and culture. 

The native religion, although beginning to show symptoms of decay, 3 as 

1. Scott-Moncrieff, Paganism and Christianity in Egypt, p. 12 : “ The Egyptian legends, although 
they might lend themselves as a background to Greek Platonism, had in themselves very little in 
common with Greek metaphysics. ” Ibid p. S3, they became “ pegs whereon to hang Platonic 
doctrines. ” On Serapis : Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians , pp. 72-73; Mahaffy, A History 
°f Egypt Under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 56-58; Scott-Moncrieff, op. cit., pp. 18-21. On the 
diffusion of Serapis and Isis worship in Europe; ErMAN, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 253-254. 
Tert., ad Nat., II : 8, says that <c the whole world worships ” Serapis; and, curiously, “ That Serapis ot 
yours was originally one of our own saints called Joseph. 17 

2. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egyt and Babylonia , p. 69. 

5. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity , vol. I, p. 57 : “As for Egyptian religion, if it ever 
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in an increasing formalism and in animal worship, was still strong in its 
degenerate state, especially in the more remote parts of Upper Egypt; there 
Hellenism had scarcely entered, and had been far more influenced than 
influential 1 . The influence of the native religion is seen in the Neo-Plato¬ 
nism of Alexandria, e. g., in the de hide et Osiride of Plutarch and in Book XI 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. We are concerned, however, with its 
direct effect upon Christianity, not with that effect, difficult to trace, which 
it exerted as it came into contact with Christianity through Neo-Platonic or 
other channels. We must exclude from our consideration also the influence 
of the native religion upon the rise and development of Gnosticism. Here 
it was undoubtedly much more potent than in connection with orthodoxy; 
magic, emanations, syzygies, cosmology and cosmogony, inconsistencies 
and incoherences, together with the indifference to them, all bear witness to 
a close relation with the old Pharaonic religion 2 . Through this channel 
there was certainly much indirect influence; Gnosticism was for many a 
way station on the road from paganism to Christianity, those who com¬ 
pleted the journey were likely to carry with them some souvenirs of their 
tarrying en route. There is, however, in Gnosticism much less concern 
than we would expect with the future life; here we would naturally look 
for a large contribution from the native religion. 

exhibited the lofty conceptions and sublime ideas with which the earlier Egyptologists were inclined to 
credit it, it had long before Ptolemy’s time lost all trace of them, and had degenerated into ‘ a 
systematized sorcery ’ in which the gods were compelled to grant merely material benefits directly they 
were demanded with the proper ritual. ” Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, p. 309 : “ it was the purely 
external side of the cult that predominated. ” Ibid., p. 312; “ It had lost its spiritual character and 
was now nothing but a thing of forms and ceremonies. ” 

1. Bell, in JEA., Oct. 1922, pp. 139 sqq. 

2. Sayce, op. cit., p. 202 : “ Gnosticism was the natural daughter of the solar theology. ” See in 
general Amelineau, Essaisur U Gnosticisme Egyptien, especially Pt. II, ch. 3 and Pt. Ill, ch. 5, as regards 
the Egyptian sources of Basilides and Valentinus and the points of contact between their systems and 
the old religion. Amelineau leaves full room for the Semitic and other sources which Bousset maintains 
in his Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, and there is a substantial element of truth in his thesis, even when the 
force of the criticism of Scott-Moncrieff, that the protean character and the long history of the old 
religion would allow one to find parallels for almost anything ( op . cit., p. 177), is fully recognized. 
Amelineau maintains that Basilides brought first from Antioch the system which has its foundation 
in the teaching of Simon Magus; that he developed it in Egypt, incorporating many Egyptian ideas; 
and that Valentinus, the last Egyptian Gnostic teacher of importance, made the system, as popularized 
by him and made more practical, known at Rome. “ Sans doute, dans son systeme, tout rdest pas egyptien, 
mats ce que Von rencontre suffit a demontrer quelle influence preponder ante les doctrines egyptiennes y ont 
prise. ” 

Egyptian Religion, II. 2 





Without seeking to minimize the influence of the old religion upon 
orthodoxy we should recognize that it has often been absurdly overstated. 
Petrie, e. g., speaking of the effect of Isis worship upon Christianity, says: 
« t he influence that this had upon the development of Christianity was 
profound. We may even say that but for the presence of Egypt we should 
never have seen a Madonna. .. .As the Mother Goddess she has ruled the 
devotion of Italy ever since. ” Or again : “ How much Horus has entered 
into the popular development of Christianity — how the figure of the 
Divine Teacher, set in a sad, stern frame of Semitic and Syrian influence, 
has become changed into the rampant baby of Correggio — is seen readily 
when we note the general popular worship of the child Horus, and see 
that passing over into the rising influence of Christianity *. To be set 
against such rhetoric and generalities is the sober fart that no early repre¬ 
sentation of a Madonna and Child has yet been found in Egypt; so far as 
we know the representation has its origin in second-century Roman cata¬ 
combs, 2 although, of course, Isis worship was then popular in Rome. Later 
on there was much devotion to the Mother of Our Lord 3 ; Abti Salih 4 
mentions fifty-five churches dedicated to her. S. George and S. Mercurius 
being next in popularity. Petrie also derives the Chi Rho from the sign 
for Horus, although the ideogram most commonly used for Horus continued 
to be the falcon. More apparent in this connection is the influence of 
Horus upon hagiology, Horus spearing a crocodile 5 and symbolizing the 
victory of good over evil was a conception easily transferred to the represen¬ 
tation of the victories of S. Michael and S. George. The influence of 
Egyptian ‘ trinities ’ (rather triads and, perhaps, originally enneads) upon 

i. Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, p. 46- Bodge, A Short History of the Egyptian People, 
p. 181, gives a better expression to the subject : “ When the Egyptians embraced Christianity they saw 
nothing strange in identifying her (Isis) with the Virgin Mary, and her son Horus with the Babe 

Christ. ” See also Bodge, Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, pp. ixi-lxxii; in some of 
the passages there cited strong taints of Gnosticism are to be found. 

3. Barkes, The Early Church in the Light of the Monuments, pp. 176-178 ; Lowrie, Monuments of the 

Early Church, pp. 245-247. . 

3. Drexler, as cited Legge, op. cit., vol. I, p. 85 : “ gives a long list of the statues of Isis which 
thereafter were used, sometimes with unaltered attributes, as those of the Virgin Mary. 

4. The Churches and Monasteries sf Egypt and Some Neighboring Countries, ed. B. T. A. Evetts. 

5. Reproduced by Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. 227. SCott-Mcwcrieff, op. cit., p. 140, 
compares the combat of Horus and Set. 
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the development of Christian dogma has also been greatly exaggerated. 
Sayce follows Maspero in regarding the Egyptian ‘ trinity ’ as “ of compar¬ 
atively late origin and of artificial character; 1 ” as such, quite apart from 
any a priori resistance to the thought on our part, it could hardly have 
affected Christianity to any appreciable degree. 

We learn to read with caution the judgments which some Egyptologists 
express in this connection, often Christianity becomes a very thin veneer 
over the old religion. Schubart, e. g. : “ In den Volksmassen scheint der alte 
dgyptische Zauberspuk writer geherrscht zu haben, nur dazu jetzt Sabaoth und Jesus 
neben Horos und Apollon angerufen werden; die Namen anderten sich , der Inbalt 
und der Aberglaube blieben. ” 2 No such conception does justice to the facts 
of history, the willingness to meet torture and martyrdom, the ferocity of 
adherence to Christianity, etc. ; no parallels to these can be found in the old 
religion, and their appearance is due to the introduction of a principle 
which is wholly new and far more significant than any outward resem¬ 
blances between the old and the new. The problem of determining how 
far the native religion affected the content of Christianity is quite different; 
a citation from Erman-Ranke will make this apparent; speaking of the con¬ 
ception of the Pharoah as the god’s son : “ Auch die chrisiliche Vorstellung 
von der ubernaturlichen Abstammung des Messias-Konigs ist auf dem gleichen Boden 
antiken 'Denkens gewaschen. ” 3 This ignores the fact that the belief in this 
particular connection took shape on Semitic ground, and was received in 
Egypt as part of a body of doctrine already formulated. Amelineau carries 
this thought still further and concludes that there was no veneer, however 
thin, that Christianity was only the old religion with a new name. 4 F. Legge 
expresses a conclusion which is far more in accordance with all the facts 

1. Sayce, op. cit., p. 90. 

2. Agypten von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf Mohammed , p. 100, see further pp. 358-374; these 
statements are quite true as regards popular magic, but this is not orthodox Christianity in Egypt 
any more than elsewhere. 

3. Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Altertum , p. 62, note 2. 

4. Etude sur le Christianisme en igypte au Septieme Steele , pp. 71-72 : “ Pour ce qui regarde l igypte 
en particulier , elle ne prit du christianisme que les apparences , et par VEgypte fentends la vallee du Nil et le 
Delta a Vexclusion d’Alexandrie. Fidele d ses traditions , elle a toujours vecu des idees de ces ancetres , et la 
plupart de ses saints n’ont pas cru aux dogmes les plus fondamentaux du christianisme. » This is illustrative 
of Amelineau’s contention * c que la religion chretienne etait faite pour VOccident et non pour VOrient . » 
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available : “That the Christian Church owed at her inception any of her 
more fundamental doctrines to the Alexandrian religion is not only without 
proof, but is in the highest degree unlikely. The Apostles and missionaries 
of the Apostolic Age, living as they did in daily exspectation of the return 
of their Risen Lord, had no need to go to an alien faith for the assertion of 
His divinity, of the truth of His resurrection, or of His power of salvation ; 
nor do The Fathers of the Ante-Nicene Church speak of Serapis and Isis as 
entitled to any peculiar reverence or as differing in any respect from the 
other gods of the heathen. ” * 

Discounting exaggerations there was still a very real influence in various 
directions. Most important, perhaps, is the fact that in the syncretistic 
atmosphere of Alexandria there would have been felt no initial hostility to 
Christianity. Persecution during the first two centuries was largely a matter 
of personal and local prejudice, and it is significant that Egypt was left prac¬ 
tically untouched. 2 However much it may have contributed to the new 
faith it received far more than it gave; there had been a real preparation of the 
soil for the seed which S. Mark or some unknown teacher brought. “ Never 
did Christianity find elsewhere in the world a people whose minds were so 
thoroughly well prepared to receive and not to give its doctrines as the 
Egyptians. ” 3 The moral appeal of Christianity and its clear teaching 
concerning a future life 4 were the chief points which commended it to the 

1. Op. cit., vol. I, p. 88. 

2. Euse., H. E., VI, I, 2, 3, reign, of Severus ; Eusebius seems to know of no earlier persecutions 
in Egypt. 

3. Budge, Egyptian Religion, p, 81. Scott-Moncrieff, op. cit.,p. 24 and passim, allows more weight 
to Hellenism in Egypt as furnishing a preparation for the Gospel. Steindorff, op. cit., pp. 15-16, says 
summarily : “ The intellectual force of the people was destroyed; the old national life had died out; 
and there was little to hinder the triumphal entry of Christianity into the land of the Pharoahs, ” Ibid., 
p. 171 : “ The religion of Egypt, like that of Hellas, was finally overcome by Christianity. But the 
victorious faith retained traces, both internal and external, of both these precursors. ” It is to be 
regretted that Steindorff makes no detailed allusion to these £ traces'. 

4. Scott-Moncrieff, p. 101 : “ The Christian doctrine of the resurrection would come as nothing new 
to Egypt, and the belief that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ would be strangely familiar to all 
who were reared in the Osirian creed . >y We must, however, remember that in one case the result 
was won by spiritual means, in the other by magical. Yet magic was not all, as the CXXVth chapter 

of the Book of the Dead bears witness. The factor which we miss in the preceding quotation from 

Scott-Moncrieff is supplied in the excellent summary given by him in Hastings, ERE., art. “ Coptic 

Church, ” vol. IV, p. 113 : “There can be little doubt that these two things — (1) the belief in a 

future life to be obtained through a god who had himself overcome death, and (2) the transcendentalized 
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Egyptian 8 ; both of these had long played important parts in Egyptian reli¬ 
gious thinking, Christianity threw a flood of light upon them and brought 
a new power of realization. As concerns morality it may be that there 
was more emphasis on the negative virtues. They say of Apa Hor : 1 
“ He never told a lie in his life, and he never used oaths; he never uttered 
a curse, and beyond what was absolutely necessary he never spoke at all.” 2 
Throughout the Paradise generally it is the miracles wrought, the asceti¬ 
cism practiced, and the refraining from evil, rather than the positive acts 
of virtue which are praised. 

The old, however, was long in dying, even if it does not yet survive. 3 
The survival of old Egyptian religious customs is shown by the excavations 
of Gavet at Antinoe; 4 e. g., wine jars and bread baskets buried with the dead 
woman Thai's. 5 Terra cotta representations of several persons seated at a 
table, such as were common in the old days, are now suggestive of the 
Agape. A sort of primitive rosary has been found. Remains of mummified 
martyrs were sometimes preserved in houses for the veneration of the faith¬ 
ful, 6 elsewhere the survivors resorted to the cemeteries. Ex voto offerings 
of models of parts of the human body were once as numerous in Christian 
churches as they had formerly been in Egyptian temples. Naville, describing 
his work at Deir el-Bahari, says : “ I found in the temple mummies which 
were undoubtedly Christian. On the linen in which they were wrapped 
might be seen the cup, the ear of corn, the bread and the wine, the symbols 
of the Last Supper, side by side with other emblems derived from the religion 
of the old Pharoahs. 7 ” The 'nkh, the symbol of life, becomes the charac¬ 
teristic Egyptian cross, the crux ansata. The old symbol of the eye -cs>- was 
still used as a protection of the Christian dead. The IX0TX was confounded 

form of Osiris- and Isis-worship adopted by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and abstention 
from the desires of the flesh — largely influenced the early Christian communities in Egypt. ” 

1. Note the name — a popular one — that of the old Horus. 

2 . Budge, Paradise of the Fathers, vol. I, p. 102. 

3. Sayce, op. cit., pp. 64, 122, says the Copts and Moslems still offer food to the dead, as did the 
ancient Egyptians. 

4. See Scott-Moncrieff, pp. 106-132 ; he also includes those collected from a Christian cemetery at 
Akhmim. 

L Cf. Con. Hippo., 393, A. D., can. 5, which shows that the practice was not confined to Egypt. 

6. S. Athan., Vita Antonii, MPG., XXVI, 967. 

7. Op. cit., p. 315. 
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with the Oxyrhynchus fish, worshipped in certain parts of Egypt. Lazarus 
figures were buried with the dead, taking the place of the figures of Osiris, 
and symbolizing the resurrection. The old Egyptian word in its Coptic 
form ‘ Amenti ’ serves to translate of the Old Testament and b «t of 
the New. Tombs are cut into the face of the cliffs just as in the old days, in 
front of some of them are small brick chapels stuccoed inside; on the stucco 
are found, as in the catacombs at Rome, paintings of the Good Shepherd, 
women standing in prayer, doves, peacocks, fishes, trees of the Garden of 
Paradise. Figures of S. George and of S. Michael are buried with the 
dead. 1 

The practice of mummification continued; S. Antony left special instruct¬ 
ions that his body should not be mummified, as he considered the practice a 
pagan custom. The general regard in which he was held led to some 
acceptance of his opinion, but not to the complete abandonment of the 
practice. 2 

A point of contact between old and new would be found on the literary 
side. Egypt had long known and used sacred books; this would account for 
the speedy translation of Scripture, the widely spread knowledge of it, as 
well as the great production of apocalyptic writings, in which the points of 
resemblance to the older literature were most numerous. 

1. Some of this evidence lies so close to the border line between paganism and Christianity that it is 
difficult to determine its provenance with certainty, 

2. Hitherto Christian opposition to the practice had made slow progress. <e After the coming of 
Christianity to Egypt the Christian teachers preached against the continuation of the pagan practice of 
embalming, and exhorted the people to give up a custom which they considered contrary to the teachings 
of the new faith. But no amount of preaching or episcopal protestation was powerful enough to divorce 
the people from customs which they had observed for thirty centuries ; and although the Bishops 
commanded their flocks to relinquish this relic of their paganism, we have the tangible evidence of many 
hundreds of crudely mummified bodies to indicate that the practice lasted until the coming of Islam in 
the seventh century;” G. Elliot Smith, in JEA voh I, p. 195. See further, Smith and Dawson, 
Egyptian Mummies, p. 69; Budge, Paradise of the Fathers, vol. I, pp. 73, 382. Custom, however, 
seems to be sufficient to account for its continuance. There appears to be no warrant for the view of 
Scott-Moncrieff, CQR., 69 (1909) : 77 — “ there is little doubt that they continued to think that the 
existence of the soul depended on the preservation of the body. ” Leclercq has some curious information 
on the subject ; “ 11 est evident que les tomhes chrdtiennes out ete viciimes d’une exploitation mdthodiqne . Or 

nous savons que sous le regne d’Area dins, a la fin du IV « stick et an commencement du V*, on proceda dans la 
Basse-Egypte et principalement d Alexandrie d une exhumation generate des monties des onciens chretiens, Ces 

tnomies furent exportees en gros dans toutes les villes importantes de la chretienU , principalement d Constants 

nopleDiet. deVArcheol. Chret.,v ol. I, col. 1154. 
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As the Christians used the old Egyptian buildings, temples, etc., they 
generally respected them ; there was a certain amount of destruction of 
statues and paintings, but there was, prior to Schnoudi, no organized and 
systematic effort to destroy them ; such changes as were made were necessary 
to adopt the structures for Christian use. In the earlier days it is probable 
that a certain amount of destruction was occasioned by the strife between 
Christianity and paganism; thus H. Frankfort finds evidence that the Copts 
were responsible for the downfall of the Osireian at Abydos '. How far 
Christian architecture was effected is a question into which we shall not 
here attempt to enter. 2 Some minor customs and practices seem to have 
passed from the Pharaonic religion to Christianity; as the wearing of the 
surplice, once the vestment of the priest of Isis; the tonsure, another heritage 
from the old priesthood, and the wedding ring. 3 The common adornment 
of churches by a suspended ostrich egg is also a survival. 4 

Another survival, one which might have been profitably incorporated into 
Christianity elsewhere, was the regard for the life of animals, even insects. 
In the story of the self-inflicted penance of Macarius of Alexandria we have a 
conspicious illustration of this. 5 On the other hand, and in a more weighty 

1. Diet, de VArched. ChreL, vol. I, col. 1098, quotes from Michel Jullien in Etudes, July 20, 1902, 
p. 238 : e< La destruction generate des temples en Basse-Egypte eut un motif tout a fait etranger d la question 
religieuse et des plus vulgaires. Le plus grand nombre fut demoli peu a peu par des batisseurs en quele de 
niUteriaux a bon marche. La pierre d bdlir est rare dans le Delta egyptien; la roche calcaire propre a faire la 
chaux ne s’y rencontre pas . Seals Us temples abandonnes offraient ces materiaux sur place. .. Si quelques grands 
temples de la Haute-Egypie ont echappe a ce vandalisme de la cupidity e’est qiCils sont construits en gres siliceux 
incapable dUtre conveyti en chaux , et dussi qiCils sont eloignes des grands centres de population et d'Industrie, 
totijours avides de pierre a bdlir. ” 

2. Cf. Strygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, passim . 

3. See Butcher, The Story of the Church of Egypt, vol. I, p. 24. 

4. Budge, History of Egypt, vol. I, p. 61, carries the use of these eggs back to predynastic days ; he 
errs, however, in saying that the Christians have no reason to give tor their use. Butler, Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt , vol. II, pp. 77-79, says the reason given is that the ostrich is remarkable for her 
ceaseless care of her eggs ; the application is obvious, that the Christian should imitate her in his constant 
thought for spiritual matters. The usage has passed into the Assyrian Church and the same reason given, 
though there it is the male bird who gazed “ intently at the eggs, till by the power of his gaze and love, 
the life in them was quickened; ” Surma d’ Bait MarShimun, Assyrian Church Customs, p. 12. 

5. He killed a mosquito which had bitten him and works out his penance for the taking of life by exiling 
himself to the swamp of Scete ; there he lives naked for six months and is so bitten by the mosquitoes 
that he is unrecognizable on his return; Clarke, Lausaic History of Palladius , p* 78* Many other stories 
are told of the monks’ care for animals in which there is no factor of penance; also of the care of 
animals for the monks. 
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matter, the position of woman was lowered from that which she had occupied 
in the earlier days ; this change was, of course, not due to Christianity in 
itself, but to the attitude assumed by monasticism in protest against laxity in 
matters of sex morality. 

We return to the question of doctrine, were the effect upon the form of 
eschatological expression was most marked. Budge has studied this at some 
length and we cannot do better than quote his conclusion : “ The Homily ” 
(that on Repentance and Continence attributed to S. John Chrysostom) 
“ contains many allusions to the Last Judgment, and the punishments of the 
wicked, and it seems that the views held by John the Faster on these subjects 
resembled those with which the earliest Christians in Egypt were familiar 
through the traditions handed down to them from their pagan ancestors. 
The river, or lake, of fire is well known from the hieroglyphic texts, and in 
the Book * Am Tuat 5 (Section V, Ament) we see the heads of the wicked 
appearing out of Netu, the stream of liquid fire in the Other World. In the 
‘Book of Gates ’ (Section III) mention is made of the Lake of Serser, which 
is filled with ‘ waters of fire ; ’ these have so horrible a stench that the birds 
of heaven ‘ fly away when they see them. ’ The ‘ worm which dieth not ’ 
had its prototypes in the monster serpent Kheti which consumed the souls 
and bodies of the enemies of Osiris by the fire that it poured out through 
its jaws ceaselessly.. . The * outer darkness ’ which terrified the Egyptian 
Christian terrified his pagan ancestor, and in the Book of the Dead, chap. CLXXV, 
the place where it exists is said to be ‘ without water, without air, unfath- 
omably deep, black as the blackest night. ’... The Homily mentions that the 
throne of the Judge is situated on the river of fire, a view which was also 
current under the Vlth Dynasty among the pagan Egyptians. According to 
the text of King Unas (l - 393) the throne of Osiris was set upon the ‘Island 
of Fire ’ where he put ‘ right in the place of wrong, ’ and was surrounded by 
the blessed. The books which the Homily says shall be opened at the Last 
Day have their equivalent in the ‘ Book of the god, ’ in which the divine 
scribe Thoth keeps a record of the words and deeds of men. As each soul 
was brought into the presence of the god, the ‘ book ’ was consulted, 
Osiris ‘ weighed the words,’ and rewarded the righteous and condemned the 
guilty according to the evidence of his book. ... Everlasting life and happi- 
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ness were given to the blessed — all the texts agree on this point—and the 
wicked were punished, for a time according to some texts, and for eternity 
according to others. The view taken by the Homilies in this book is that the 
punishment of the wicked was everlasting. 1 ” 

The doctrine of the ‘ telonies ’ 2 in the Eastern Orthodox Church, accord¬ 
ing to which the soul after death is examined as to its earthly life at a series 
of toll gates (tsXuma) to which on its progress it comes, bears a close resem¬ 
blance to Pharaonic conceptions. The doctrine seems to have been an espec¬ 
ial favorite among Egyptian Fathers — SS. Athanasius, Macarius, Cyril, but 
was taught also by others outside of Egypt, as SS. Basil, Chrysostom, Ephrem 
Syrus. 

Literary dependance of Christianity upon the older literature is obvious to 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with both forms; Egyptians, old and 
new alike, loved songs and stories. In old Egypt, apart from tales pure and 
- simple, as that of the Two Brothers, prototype, perhaps, of Joseph, there were 
the endless cosmogonies and legends of the gods. Among the Copts this is 
illustrated by the especial favor in which the apocryphal tales are held, in the 
marvellous narratives of the hagiologies, and in the Alexander and Cambyses 
Romances. In all of these appear many details which we may regard in a 
credulous age as coming from a district singularly endowed with miracle 
working power, miracles, it is true, which are often trivial or meaningless; 
or, in an age of skepticism, we will dismiss bluntly as fabrications of the 
imagination. Drawing a medium between these two extremes we shall be 
nearer the truth if we consider them simply as recrudescences of the native 
Egyptian spirit. Lines of distinction between basic fact and superimposed 
adornment of fiction are not sharply drawn. 5 They are the products of 

1. Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, pp. xxx-xxxn. 

2 . Macaire, Theologie Dogmatique Orthodoxe , vol. II, pp. 630-641. 

3. Woolley, Dead Towns and Living Men , p. 41, tells of an experience of his own in Egypt; while 
copying inscriptions a native told him that he knew of others nearby which were much better. Woolley 
doubted, the statement, but was finally led to follow the native after others had affimed the same fact, 
adding graphic details ; a walk of three quarters of an hour brought them all to the place designated 
where, much to the real surprise of the natives, the tomb with its inscriptions was not to be found, 
though they still continued to insist that it had been there all their lives. Woolleys explanation is as 
follows : « I do not believe that the thing was a practical joke. The men had a long tramp and an 
unpleasantly violent cursing at the end of it; nor is the Egyptian fellah given to such jests. It seems to 
me a case of auto-suggestion ; the first man, seeing our interest in what looked to him like poor scratches 
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monastic literary activity and the monkish author, writing in an atmosphere 
of spiritual exaltation and of more or less genuine visions, unconsciously 
loses touch with reality, and, what we may call a religious romance issues 
from his pen; his readers, children of the same environment and spirit, are 
not critical, they do not pause to dissect the fact from the tissue of fancy — 
they do not even think of it. In such an atmosphere miracles of whatever 
nature, trivial or great, are as natural as the most commonplace of daily 
occurences. Yet it is impossible to strip away the Christian element entirely. 
Z6grat6r, a certain Christian in Jerusalem, invokes S. George for the healing 
of his lunatic son ; being asked : “ Dost thou believe that God is able to do 
everything? ” He replies: “ I believe that the saints receive everything which 
they ask for, and nothing is too hard for them to do in God’s name”; and 
quotes S. John xiv : 12. 1 Needless to say, the devil is expelled and the son 
healed. 

Whatever may be the resemblances they are outweighed — all the writings 
of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule to the contrary — by that which is new and 
peculiar to Christianity. “ The Christian monks of Egypt lived and preached 
a religion which possessed characteristics unknown to that of the ancient 
Egyptians, and among these must stand first Faith, Hope, and Charity. ” 2 

Man can use only a limited vocabulary, think only a limited number of 
thoughts, practice only a restricted group of acts, in his approach to God; 
therefore it is not strange to find the same thoughts, acts, words, in religions 
which are widely distributed in time and place. A certain resemblance 
would be inferred a priori when we deal with members of the same racial 
group; furthermore, in that which is deeply rooted in each locality there 
must be found some portions which have survival value capable of incorpor¬ 
ation into a newly revealed religion, for the coming of which they have, 

in the cliff, thought how splendid it would be if he could show us such a decorated * temple 5 as he had 
heard tell of in other parts — and at once the temple was to him a reality, and the reward for its discovery 
as good as in his pocket. The other men adopted the idea with the same readiness, and it became as 
truly a part of their experience as were their own houses in the village. ” A curious psychology from 
our point of view, but thoroughly native to a land abounding for centuries innumerable in things equally 
curious to the outlook of the twentieth century Occidental. 

1. Budge, St. George of Cappadocia , p. 256. 

2. Budge, Paradise of the Fathers , vol. I, pp. lxxii-lxxiii ; in the preceding pages the author has found 
numerous parallels, more than the present writer would be willing to concede. 
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indeed, in their measure prepared the way. It would be surprising if we 
were to find no traces of the old religion in the new; we do, as a matter of 
fact, find them, but they are at the fringe, among the adiaphora, no element 
of importance for the new faith comes from the old. Christianity is in no 
essential respect different from what it would otherwise have been had there 
been no preparation for it on Egyptian soil; at the same time, there was, in 
Egypt as elsewhere, preparation, ^nd Christianity is the richer by the contri¬ 
bution of its forerunner. 








PROBLEMS, NOTES AND REVIEWS 


THE WISDOM OF AMENEMOPE AND MONOTHEISM 
By Samuel A.B. Mercer, Trinity College, University of Toronto 


Statement : 

In the Wisdom of Amenemope there are thirteen passages in which the 

word “ god ”, and eighteen which the words “ the god ”, ^ ^ 

e j^, are used where one might expect the proper name of some particular 

god, such as Osiris, Amun, etc., to be employed. This phenomenon, chiefly, 
has led a few Egyptologists to conclude that Amenemope was a monotheist. 


Problem : 


Knowing that the normal religion of ancient Egypt from beginning to end 
was polytheistic, is there sufficient evidence in the Wisdom of Amenemope 
to prove that he was a monotheist ? 


Hypothesis : 


Of the eighteen passages in which the words “ the god ” occur, the 
following is a typical example 
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joyful is he who arrives in the West, if he is safe in the hand of the god 
This passage, as well as the other similar seventeen passages, rather than 
pointing to a monotheistic conception is in reality a characteristically poly¬ 
theistic expression, paralleled in other examples of Egyptian literature. The 
phrase, “ the god ” clearly points to some particular god in mind under the 
circumstance. Such expressions are certainly not characteristic of either 
ancient or modern monotheism. 
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A typical example of the thirteen passages in which the word “ god ”, 
without the definite article, occurs is the interesting phrase in Col. XXIV 4, 

I) «=^ ^ ^ <=> ^ <3 ^ 'I J), “ The heart of man is the nose of 
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god”. This phrase looks more like monotheism, and if found in a mono¬ 
theistic book, written in a monotheistic age, could pass as monotheistic. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly not necessarily monotheistic, for as soon as one 
paraphrases the idea, in this passage, as well as in the other twelve, it 
immediately becomes clear that the conception is too general to be taken as 
certainly monotheistic. This passage may thus be paraphrased : “ It is the 
heart of man which appreciates divine things ”. The drift of the other 
twelve passages, containing such expressions as “The plans of god”, “The 
love of god ”, “ a servant of god ”, “ the house of god ”, etc., is quite clear. 
They may be paraphrased in a similar way, e.g., “divine plans”, “ divine 
servant”, “divine house” (or, the temple). The thirteen passages are : VI 
1 6, VII II, XI 5, XIV 2, XVIII 5, XIX 14, XXI 5, XXI [4, XXI 15, XXII 5, 
XXIII 8, XXIV 4, and XXVI13. 

There are two passages, however, which, it seems to me, render the idea 
of monotheism altogether impossible. They are Col. II 3 and Col. XVIII 2. 

In the first passage we have the expression : ^ /WWA J 11 1 ^ ! 

^ ^or^/'the divine offerings of all the gods”, and yet Budge says that we 
never find Amenemope making use of the plural form of the word for god 
(The Teaching of Amem-em-apt, Son of Kanekbt, London, 1924, p. 104). The 
second passages reads Which g ° d 

is like the Great One, Thoth ” ? Both these passages are clearly poly¬ 
theistic. 

Moreover, Amenemope actually mentions several gods by name : Re', 
Thot, Shu, Tefnut, Khnum, Shai, Renenit, Iahw (the Moon-god), Min, 
Horus, Min-Kamephis, as well as Apophis, Uraeus and Nebertcher ( Nb-r-d-r ). 
He surely would not be expected, in order to be considered polytheistic, to 
mention in this small book all the gods in the various Egyptian pantheons ! 
Budge, in the book already mentioned, says on page 107 that Amenemope 
never mentions Osiris, as if the omission of this name would be a proof of 

monotheism. Yet in Col. II 16 the name I t J) does occur, which 
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is, of course, Osiris. 

In mentioning the various gods, Amenemope says nothing which would 
lead one to think that as an Egyptian he did not believe in their real exist- 




ence. On the contrary, in the titles of his son, he associates him with 
Min-Kamephis, Wennefer, Horus, etc. (Col. II 15-17), he advises prayer to 
Aten (X 12), recommends the praises of Re' (VII 8), and addresses Khnum 
(XII 15) as any worshipper of that god would do. 

The Wisdom of Amenemope does not appear to contain anything which 
would indicate that Amenemope had broken with the religious thought of 
his time and had arrived at the conception of one sole divine being whom 
not only all Egyptians but also all mankind might acknowledge, not to speak 
of the conception of one divine being pervading and transcending all space 
and time. There is in it neither the essential monotheism of Hebrew type, 
and certainly not the scientific monotheism of our day. 


THE NATURE OF SACRIFICE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Samuel A.B. Mercer, Trinity College, University ofToronto 

Statement : 

In ancient religions there are, generally speaking, two kinds of sacrifice : 
first a Sacred Meal and secondly a Gift Sacrifice. The first of these two is 
the more ancient. The Gift in the second category may be made to a 
divine being or to a dead human being. 

The Gift Sacrifice was very common in ancient Egypt. Gifts of food, 
drink and clothing were often presented to the gods, and statues of divine 
beings were often clothed. As to dead human beings, after having been 
revivified by lustrations, gifts were daily offered for their subsistence; cf P T 
ioo2‘ioo3, 1046-1047, 18770-1881, 1747-1748. Banquets were prepared for 
the deceased (cf. Petrie RT, I, 14; PT, Ut. 26-212, 338-349, 401-426), and 
ointment and clothing were presented (PT, Ut. 637 and 453). 

These banquets were mortuary rites, whether celebrated at the tomb or in 
the temple (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, I, pi. XVIII, p. 36; cf. PT 30 a, b), 
and consisted in creature comforts brought and presented by the priest to the 
deceased. By magic these comforts could be administered in the form of a 
carved representation which was supposed to bring the necessary comfort to 
the deceased, but usually, whenever possible, even at the expense of tomb 
and temple endowments, actual food and clothing were presented as mor¬ 
tuary gifts. Moreover, the universal Egyptian belief that the life beyond the 
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grave was an exact counterpart of life here in this world, and equally mate¬ 
rial, demands only that these mortuary rites be interpreted as an ordinary 
means of feeding and caring for the deceased, just as he was fed and cared 
for in this life. Thus, all gifts brought to the tomb were merely for the 
benefit of the deceased. 

The same is true of gifts brought to the temple, for in reality the temple 
was the tomb of a god, and the service there partook of the same nature as 
that at the tomb, except that it was more elaborate. In fact both tomb and 

temple were referred to by the same words, e.g., C y =l Q and 

0 °* f etc., and the different chambers in the tomb bore the same names 

as the different rooms in the temple, e. g. L ‘^ J } ,^^, etc -( cf - Moret > 

Du Caractere religieux de la Royauti pharaonique, pp. 122 ff). Thus the ser¬ 
vice held in the temple possessed the same character as that in the tomb. 
Indeed the extant descriptions of these services are the same for temple as 
for tomb. 

Furthermore the gift character of Egyptian sacrifice is well illustrated by 
the actual words used. The most important of these words are —n J 
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which, judging by a variant form, namely, [j§| o 'g > , means merely 
food, bread and drink; 0 1 ~ 1 (1 (j S, which means that which is daily placed; 
^s>- which really means to do a thing; (j ^ which denotes a hos¬ 
tile beast; (j jl which means merely to split; < 5 > which means to 

burn or cook an animal; < _?_ > (j (j and its variant ^ ^ fj (j o which 
mean a slain animal; Jp, which merely means to give, or present; 

and its variant 1 ^ § % H , which refer to the act of killing; 
< ^ > |1 and < ^ > |1 which means to slay an animal; ^ which 

means to slay; |1 ^p which refers to a slain bull or cow; 

^ which also refers to something slain; and u ' n ^ which 
indicates a slain person. 
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Problem : 

Is there any evidence of the existence in ancient Egypt of the older kind of 
sacrifice, namely, the Sacred Meal ? 

Hypothesis : 

As there seems to have been no element of propitiation in the Egyptian 
gift sacrifice nor any relationship with any idea of the sense of sin, contrition 
or repentance nor with any idea of religious thanksgiving, atonement, or 
conciliation, and as all these ideas are bound up with the conception of a 
sacred meal, we are led to conclude that sacrifice as a sacred meal did not 
exist in the religious ideas of ancient Egypt. It thus seems that sacrifice in 
ancient Egypt consisted only in a presentation of various gifts at the tomb or 
temple for the benefit and sustenance of the deceased individual or king (i. 
e. for his ka), or for the benefit and sustenance of the deity in question. 


PROBABILITIES AND POSSIBILITIES 

In an article by Charles Boreau entitled “A propos de quelques Bustes 
egyptiens”, published in “ Studies presented loF. LI. Griffith (1932), pp. 395- 
401, it has been pretty well demonstrated that many of the bust-statuettes in 
Egyptian archaeology symbolize the rising-out-of-the-earth (the resurrection) 
of the Osirinized dead. Thus, for example, the wooden bust of Tutankha¬ 
men is not to be interpreted as a mannequin but as ,an objective symbol of 
his resurrection, out of the earth, as a living Osiris. 

In the same work, pp. 402-405, Kees, in an article entitled “Apotheosis by 
Drowning”, has shown that this method of apotheosis is a late Egyptian view, 
an opinion held by Griffith some years ago. 

Pierre Montet in “ Les Dieux de Rams£s-aime-d’Amon a Tanis ”, pp. 406. 
411 of the same Studies, seeks to show that the residence Pi-Ramses is to be 
located at Tanis; and Ranke in “Istar als Heilgottin in Aegypten”, pp. 412- 
418, gives evidence of Istar’s character as such, but leaves unanswered the 
difficult question as to the meaning of the addition or epithet ftr which so 
often occurs with the name of Istar. He suggests that it might be an hiero¬ 
glyphic attempt to render the cuneiform Jourri (or Jam), the name of the 
kingdom ofMitanni. 
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Heinrich Schaefer thinks that the signs and (| are two different methods 
of writing the same sign although satisfactory final proof is not yet forthcom¬ 
ing, and that neither (| nor | have originally anything to do with Isis and 
Osiris (“ Djed-Pfeiler, Lebenszeichen, Osiris, Isis”, Griffith, Studies, 425- 
43 0 - 

The Editor 


aUERRIES 

Since the gods Min and Ptah are often represented on a pedestal made 
thus, /—1 rrCH, from which plants spring up, does not then the sign 
represent in some sense the earth (See Boeser in Griffith Studies, p. 45) ? 

In the Tell el-Amarna correspondence between Palestine-Syria and Egypt, 
it is well known that the word Habiru occurs. In view of the question as to 
whether the cuneiform ffa ever was used to reproduce the Hebrew 'ayin, can 
it still be said that Habiru and Hebrew are philologically equivalent (See, e. 
g., E. Chiera “ ffabiru and Hebrews”, AJSL 49 (1933) 115-124, and compare 
Burchardt Die altkananaischen Fremdworte, I, § 50, and Ranke, Keilschriftliches 
Material, p. 88) ? 

M. A. Murray in her article “ The Sign ^ ” (Griffith, Studies, p. 315) suggests 
that there was in ancient Egypt a cult of the poplar or willow, “which was 

g " s 

so early and so strongly marked that < _ > * He of the Poplar-tree’ became 

the generic word for god, and the picture of the pole with its votive stream¬ 
ers was used as the hieroglyphic sign for the word This suggestion is 
based on the assumption that the word ntr has as its root the form tr. Can 
we be sure of this ? 

Steindorff has recently said, “ Trotz der Sorgfaltigen Durchforschung des 
Landes zwischen dem ersten und zweiten Katarakt sind sonst nirgends Spuren 
der altesten Kultur aufgefunden worden” (“ Nubien, die Nubier und die 
Sogenannten Troglodyten ”, Griffith, Studies, p. 358). Yet Scharff, who has 
made a penetrating study of the remains of earliest Egypt finds in the First 
Nekade Civilization connections between North Africa including Libya, the 
Fayfim, the Western Delta, Upper Egypt and Nubia (JEA 14 (1928)270). 
Between these two opposing statements where is truth to be found ? 

The Editor 
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Der geset%mdssige Lebenslaufder Vdlkcr AMgyptens. Yon Hartmut Piper. Leip¬ 
zig, Yerlag von Theodor Weicher, 1933, pp. 170. RM 4. 20. 

Herein is related the political, social and religious life of ancient Egypt 
from the earliest times down to about 300B.C. No new facts are recorded 
and no new attempts are made to solve difficult problems. On the other 
hand,a brand new scheme—as far as thestudyof ancient Egyptian civilization 
is concerned — is employed as a frame-work for this life. And the “scheme” 
has been given a title by its author, namely, “ die volkerbiologischen Gesetze 
der Weltgeschichte Piper thus treats the history of Egypt’s civilization in 
a biological way — or at least puts this history in a biological frame-work. 
There are, accordingly seven divisions to his book : (1) Patriarchalische 
Kindheit (till about 3000), (2) Scholastische Jugend (about 3000-2250), (3) 
Individualistische Fruhreife (about 2250-2000), (4) Nationalistische Vollreife 
(about 2000-1800), (5) Imperialistische Spatreife (about 1800-1350), (6) 
Synkretistische Alter (about 1350-1100), and (7) Universalistische Greisen- 
tum (about 1100-500). The scheme is not original, in its application to 
other civilization, as anyone may see by an examination of the reviewer’s 
own treatment of the History of Israel in his book, “ The Life and Growth 
of Israel”, first published in 1920, but this book on Egypt has the merit of 
enabling its readers to follow the natural biological growth and change of 
the civilization of a people from its earliest youth until the period of deca¬ 
dence. Thus although no new facts nor solutions have been presented, the 
reader of this work will be enabled by its scheme to understand movements 
and changes which before appeared to be inexplicable. This is particularly 
true in the case of the change and development of religious ideas and insti¬ 
tutions. Only a thorough study of this interesting and unusual book can 
reveal its usefulness especially to the student of the religion of ancient 
Egypt. 

Samuel A.B. Mercer 


Atlas ? y ur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Von Walter Wreszinski. II. Teil, 
Lieferungen26,27,28. J.C. Hinrichs’scheBuchhandlung,Leipzig. Tafeln 
185-188. RM 25.60 for Lief. 26 and RM 53.60 for Lief. 27-28. 

The first of the plates in Lief. 26 contains an excellent reproduction of the Vic¬ 
tory ofThutmose IV over the Syrians, which is accompanied by a full descrip- 
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tion and discussion. The same subject is continued in the second plate. The 
third plate reproduces Seti I and his victory over the Libyans, while the remain¬ 
ing plates reproduce in great detail an offering scene in the mortuary temple of 
Rameses II in Abydos. The fourteen splendid plates in Lieferungen 27 and 
28 all deal with “ Das Schone Fest von Opet”. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that this great and useful Atlas may proceed unhindered to a successful 
termination. 

S.A.B.M. 


An Account of Egypt by Diodorus the Sicilian, being the First Book of his Univer¬ 
sal History. Translated into English by W.G. Waddell (Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, Vol. I, Pt. 1, May 1933, issued 
twice a year, in May and December, price per copy 20 P.T., Editorial 
Board, Faculty of Arts, Giza, Egypt). Pt. I, pp. 1-47. 

A modern translation of Diodorus on Egypt has long ago been due. At 
last we have a beginning, and hope the rest will very soon follow. Mr. 
Waddell’s translation is thoroughly reliable and accompanied by some notes, 
although not enough. 

In this account of Egypt, written in the reign of the emperor Augustus, of 
the first century B.C., we have not only a mine of curious information but 
likewise so many interesting observations upon ancient Egyptian religious 
beliefs and practices that this translation will be particularly welcomed by 
all readers of our Journal. This is particularly true, in this first part, in those 
paragraphs where the origin of the gods is discussed. 

S.A.B.M. 
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OF AMENEMOPE AND HIS RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Trinity College, University of Toronto 

I. INTRODUCTION 

When Sir E. A. Wallis Budge returned to England in 1888 from his first 
mission to Egypt, one of the treasures which he brought with him was an 
Egyptian hieratic papyrus, which probably came from Thebes' and which is 
now in the British Museum under the name Pap. Brit. Mus. 10474. It 
contains “ The Beginning of Instruction in Living” of “ Amenemope 1 2 the 
Son of Kaneht ”, now commonly called “ The Wisdom of Amenemope 

Perhaps the first reference in print ever made to this papyrus after its 
acquisition was by Lepage Renouf in PSBA XI(i888)6-8. Then it remain- 
ted forgotten, so far as the public was concerned, until 1920 when Budge 
reproduced a page of it in his book, By Nile and Tigris, I 337. Two years 
afterwards, in 1922, the same Egyptologist gave an account of the text, with 

1. According to a native report this papyrus together with another, containing parts of the so-called 
Book of the Dead, were found in a hollow, wooden Osiris-figure in a Theban grave. 

2. The transliteration of this name is discussed below on p. 31. Throughout this article A refers to 
Amenemope. 

Egyptian Religion, II. 4 
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extracts in transcription and translation in an article entitled “ The Precepts 
of Life by Amen-em-apt, the Son of Ka-nekht ” published in Recueil d'dtudes 
igypiologiqu.es dediees d lamimoire deJean-Pranfois Champollion, 431-446. In the 
following year, 1923, Budge issued the official publication of the papyrus in 
the second Series of Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 
9-18, 41-51 and pis. I-XIV. Here the whole text is given in photographic 
form, is transcribed into hieroglyphics and translated. In 1924 the same 
scholar published in separate bookworm a work containing, pages 93-234, 
substantially the same transcription and translation as that accompanying the 
facsimile of the previous year, together with translations of other ancient 
Egyptian wisdom, with discussions. The book is called The Teaching of 
Amen-em-apt, Son of Kanekht. 

But as early as January, 1924, H. O. Lange, the Danish Egyptologist gave 
a lecture on the text before the Royal Academy in Copenhagen. It was 
published in an article entitled “ En ny Visdomsbog fra det gamle Aegypten ” 
in the Nordisk Tidskrit't, 1924, 94-107. This is an able discussion and trans¬ 
lation, in which Lange made use of a second text of several chapters from a 
wooden writing tablet copied by A. H. Gardiner at Turin. In May of the 
same year, Erman ‘ published a German translation, being a revision of 
Lange's Danish translation, in “ Das Weisheitsbuch des Amen-em-ope”, OLZ, 
1924, 241-252, and in the same year and month he published an important 
paper on the relation between A and the Old Testament Book of Proverbs J , 
which at once furnished material for the discussion of Old Testament schol¬ 
ars, the chief of whom being Sellin in his review of Erman’s “ Eine agyp- 
tische Quelle” in Deutsche Literatur^eitung, 1924, Heft 17 and 26, 1325 flf. 
and 1873 ff., and Gressmann in his masterful article “ Die neuge- 
fundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope und die vorexilische Spruchdichtung 
Israels ”, ZATW, 1924, 272-296 3 . 

j. He also reviewed the works of Budge and Lange on this text in Deutsche Literatur^eilung , 1924, 509- 
516. Spiegelberg wrote an important review of the Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum , Second Series, in OLZ, 1924, 182-191, 

2. “ Eine agyptische Quelle der ‘Spruche Salomos’ ” in Sitting sberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
W issenschaften, PhilAist. Klasse , 1 May 1924, 86-93. 

3. See also Gressmann, Vossische Zeitung , June 22, 1924; Furlani, Aegyptus, V (1924) 362-363; 
Grimme, €< Weiteres zu Amen-em-ope und Proverbien ”, OLZ, 1925, 57-62 ; Lohr, OLZ, 1925, 72-73; 
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In 1925 Lange again attacked the text and published an excellent edition, 
making use again of the Turin tablet, with translation and commentary, in a 
book called Das Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope. This was followed by a new 
translation of the text by Ranke in Gressmann, Altorientalische Texle zum Alien 
Testament (zweite Auflage), 1926, 38-46. 

The best translation of the text of the Wisdom of Amenemope which has 
so far appeared is certainly that of Griffith in his article, “ The Teaching of 
Amenophis the Son of Kanakht. Papyrus B. M. 10474 ” JEA 12 (1926) 
191-231, and I have especially used it and Lange’s text and translation as a 
basis of this present article. 

In making his translation Griffith was able to take advantage of certain 
conditions not available to his predecessors. Thus, Erman sent him a com¬ 
plete copy of a transcription and translation of the whole text on slips made 
by him (Erman) in 1924 for the Berlin dictionary ; Griffith had personal access 
to the original in the British Museum, whereby he could verify old readings 
and obtain new ones in doubtful cases; in an Oxford seminar-d&ss he enjoyed 
the benefit of Blackman’s suggestions ; Gardiner presented him with an exact 
copy of his transcript of the Turin tablet; and finally he has had the benefit 
of receiving some important notes on the text sent to him by Sethe. 

The papyrus is about twelve feet one inch and a half in length and its 
greatest width is ten inches. It is now cut into convenient lengths and plac¬ 
ed between glass in such a way as to show both back and front. The Wis¬ 
dom of Amenemope is on the recto and is all but complete, except that where 
the papyrus has been torn and strips of transparent paper have been laid on, 
some written portions are covered. These written portions while visible to 
the eye have not come 'out in the photographic facsimile. In one place a 

Sellin, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (4th. ed.), 1925 ; Gressmann, Israels Spruchweisheit imZusam- 
menhang dev Weltliteratur , 1925; Rankin. The Expositor , December, 1925 ; Sethe, “ Der Mensch denkt, 
Gott lenkt bei den alten Agyptern ” Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften %u Gottingen , Phil 
hist. Klasse , 1926, 141 ff. Mercer, “ A New-Found Book of Proverbs ” ATR VIII (1926) 237-244; 
Sethe, “ Neuagyptisches m-dr fur w-d/, mit Beitragen zur Erklarung des Amenemope-Buches ”, ZAeg 
62 (1926) 5-8 ; Keimer, €i The Wisdom of Amen-em-ope and the Proverbs of Solomon ” AJSL 43 
(1926) 8-21; Simpson, “ The Hebrew Book of Proverbs and the Teaching of Amenophis ”, JEA 12 
(1926) 232-239; Oesterley, The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament , 1927 ; Oesterley, The Book of 
Proverbs , 1929; Kevin “The Wisdom of Amen-em-apt and its possible dependence upon the Hebrew 
Book of Proverbs ”JSOR 14 (1930), 115-157. 
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tear across the page has been so ill-adjusted thaf the gaps appear as black lines 
in the facsimile and have given rise to misreadings The total number of 
lines in the whole work seems to be, including the colophon, 551, in twenty- 
eight columns, a column containing from nineteen to twenty-three lines. The 
title of the work, the number of the successive chapters and three other lines 
are written in red ink. The writing is a cursive, hieratic script, in Neo-Egyp¬ 
tian clearly written, small in character and somewhat crowded in places. In 
some instances the characters are poorly formed and difficult to transcribe. 
The work, however, seems to be that of a practised scribe, although there 
are mistakes, omissions, wrong signs and misunderstandings. There are 
many new and unknown words and the orthography is somewhat peculiar. 
A translation of the text is rather difficult because of the artificial mode of 
expression, the rare and poetic words and idioms, the concise phraseology, 
the unusual grammatical connections, the short and blunt sentences, the 
unusual orthography and evident errors. There is much verbal corrup¬ 
tion, and there still remain many problems to be solved. 

Some corrections or alterations have been made in the text of the papy¬ 
rus. A phrase has been added to IX. 20, namely, Vw-/ sw,andthe ends of three 
successive lines in VI. 4-6 have been erased and re-written in coarser writ¬ 
ing with very black ink. 

The work consists of thirty chapters or “ houses ”, each containing a 
varying number of proverbs, some short, some long. The text is arranged 
in separate lines of poetry, an unusual occurrence, and the lines are arranged 
in strophic form, usually in couplets. The poetic nature of the text is very 
evident, although there is no trace of rhyming or of definite measures. It is 
parallelism which produces the poetic effect. The lines occur in pairs, but 
can often be grouped into larger divisions — groups of four, six, eight or more 
lines seem to occur. Lange gives a conspectus of the strophic organization 
in the introduction to his text and translation, and Griffith divides his trans¬ 
lation into stanzas. I have, as a rule, followed Griffith in arranging the lines 
in pairs, but have left it to the reader, to decide upon the stanzas, for I believe 
the task of doing so involves so many uncertainties as to run the risk of being 
arbitrary. 

The text of the Turin tablet corresponds to Columns XXIV. i-XXV. 9 of 


the papyrus. The following description of the Turin tablet was made by 
Gardiner and is here quoted from Griffith’s article in JEA 12 (1926) 193. 
“Wooden tablet 30 cm. in height, 13.5 in breadth, 2 in thickness, a round¬ 
ed projection in the middle of the top pierced for string. Bold writing ot 
the end of Dyn.XX(det, <= frequent), with cursive dates at intervals. Lines 
1-8 very legible, then a gap; the lines after the gap and those on the other 
side of the board have been nearly erased and are clearly visible only from the 
side. ” Griffith goes on to say, on the same page, “ As in the papyrus, each 
verse (and each heading) constitutes a separate line of writing. Curiously 
enough, the first eight lines are the last written ; the young scribe evi¬ 
dently used and re-used the tablet and had already begun to clean off his 
earlier writing in order to continue the text. At the end of each writing les¬ 
son he noted the day of the month... it is noteworthy that the extract copied 
on the tablet begins precisely at the beginning of a page in the papyrus 
(XXIV. 1), in spite of the fact that it is the second line of a couplet! The 
pages of the papyrus contain as many as 18-23 lines, so that this can hardly 
be a mere coincidence : it looks very much as if the teacher had dictated from 
the British Museum papyrus to the scholar who wrote on the Turin tablet. 
But if so, the teacher in his dictation corrected some of the mistakes of the 
papyrus, and of course the scholar made further mistakes ”. 

Thus our papyrus was evidently held in high esteem, must have enjoyed 
a wide circulation, and was accordingly used as a text-book in Egyptian 
schools. 

The author of the book under consideration was (J l ~ l [j ^ the 
son of ^ ^ that is, in ordinary transliteration, ’imn-mypt, the son 

of ka-n-fyt. Since the publication of the papyrus different scholars have used 
different forms of transliteration, for example, Budge uses Amen-em-Apt, 
Erman uses Amen-em-ope, Griffith uses the Greek form Amenophis. The 
form most often used has been Amenemope, and for this reason I have 
adopted it. 

The name Amenemope occurs also as the author of some proverbs on the 
back of this same papyrus 1 , but, judging by his titles, he cannot have been 


1. Budge, Facsimiles, Second Series, 18. 
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the same person. The name has also been compared with Amen-ope, and 
Amanappa of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, but it is not exactly of the same 
form. Erman in his Literatur ', p. 270, Papyrus Anastasi I, finds the opponent 
of Hori to be a man by the name of Amen-em-ope. 

Amenemope came from the region of Abydos and Panopolis (II. 7-8), 
and in his death had a pyramid-tomb on the west of Panopolis and a 
sepulchre in Abydos (II. 9-to). He was a Superintendent of the Soil and a 
Scribe (I. 13-14) as well as Superintendent of Cereals (I. 15). He calls his 
book “ the fruit (or work) of a scribe of Egypt” (I. 14), a phrase which may 
indicate the originality of his “wisdom 

Our author was the son of Kaneht (II. 11) and had more than one child 
(II. 13). He wrote this book of wisdom for his youngest son (II. 13) 
Heremma’herw. His wife, the mother of Heremma’herw, was Tawesr 
(III. 7), chief of the Harim of Horus and a sistrumplayer of Shu and Tefnut 
(III. 6-7). Beyond the name, nothing is said about the author’s father, 
except that he was “ justified in Taw-wer ”, which means, it seems, that he 
was buried in the sacred quarter of Abydos (II. 12). His son Heremma’herw 
was head of “ the mysteries of Min-Kamephis ”, “ sprinkler of Wen-nefer ”, 
etc. (II. 15-19). 

The scribe of the papyrus under consideration was Senu Son of Pami 
(XXVIII. 1). 

As to the date, Griffith concludes, in his article already quoted (JEA 12 
(1926)226), that “ on the whole it may be said that the script and ortho¬ 


graphy of the papyrus (V. 10 ^ XXVIII. 1 ® c ^~j) seem 

to take us (ar far as our present evidence goes) to the Twenty-fifth Dynasty 
as the earliest date, and the reign of Darius as the latest. ” 

In 1924 Budge * dated the work in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but the papyrus 
he fixed at a much later date, probably in the Twentieth or Twenty-first 
Dynasty. On account of the likeness of the wisdom of Amenemope to that 
of Ani in content and language, Erman 5 dated Amenemope approximately 


about 1000 B .C., or even later. Erman believed that the late Egyptian idiom 
made this conclusion necessary. Spiegelberg proposed a date in the Twenty- 
second Dynasty for both the “ Wisdom ” and the papyrus, and, as we have 
seen above, Griffith would date the papyrus not earlier than the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty and, in addition, says in a private letter to Oesterley ' that “ I am 
inclined to date the text about 600 B. C. ” Oesterley himself thinks that 
Egyptologists have shown that the script and orthography of the papyrus 
indicate the Twenty-fifth Dynasty as the earliest date. 

Lange * has done more than any one else on the question of the date, and 
has brought forward strong evidence that the language of our author is late 
Egyptian and cannot be older than the Twenty-second Dynasty and perhaps 
very much later. Among the many arguments used by Lange are that the 
writing of one verse to a line points to a comparatively late date for the 
composition of the papyrus; that the papyrus is very much like the papyrus 
of Nes-min, in writing, which belongs to the year 312-311 B. C.; that there 
are many words in our papyrus not attested before Persian and Greek times 

(page 93); that the writing of instead of (j j^l<=> @ consist¬ 

ently attests a post-Persian period; and that there is a large number of 
grammatical constructions in orthography and idiom which are late (page 14- 
16), He gives reasons (page 13) for believing that the papyrus cannot have 
been written much before the Persian or Greek times, and thinks that very 
little time elapsed between the original composition of the work and the 
writing of our papyrus. 

In discussing later on in this article the question of the relationship 
between the Wisdom of Amenemope and the Book of Proverbs, it will be 
pointed out that there are quite a number of Semiticisms in the former. 
This will be seen to confirm Lange’s estimate of a late date for the Wisdom 
of Amenemope. If it is to be placed in the Persian period, it would have to 
be dated somewhere between 525 and 332 B. C., and this date seems to me 
to have more to be said in its favour than any other, at least in the present 
state of knowledge. This is in accordance with the fact, pointed out by 


1. A. Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter , 1923. 

2. The Teaching of Amen-em-Apt , 96. 

3. “ Bine agyptische Quelle der Spriiche Salomos ”, 1924, 86 ff. 


1. The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament , 1927, 9. 

2. Das Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope, 1925. 
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Griffith (JEA 12 (1926) 226), that the name of the father of the scribe, Pami, 
appears for the first time late in the Twenty-second Dynasty and is common 
thereafter until Ptolemaic times, and the only other instance known of the 
occurrence of the name of the scribe, Senu, is Ptolemaic. 

As we shall have occasion to see in our full discussion of the religious 
teaching of the Wisdom of Amenemope, religion and morals were the chief 
concern of the author. In the very first chapter the author emphasizes the 
moral results to the learner, and throughout this lesson is pressed home, 
while the ideal of piety and benevolence is continually stressed. In its 
religious aspect particularly the Wisdom of Amenemope differs fundamentally 
from other ethical and didactic writings of ancient Egypt, and the back¬ 
ground of the sage’s reflections and exhortations is religious throughout. 

The work consists of instructions given by father to son, which are such 
that they may be applied to all men. 

II. CONTENTS 

In order to render a general survey of the contents of the book as conve¬ 
nient as possible, I am giving here a table of contents, adding titles to the 
various divisions of the book, which has been largely drawn from Griffith 
in his article in JEA 12 (1926) 194 : 

Prologue : The Book, I. 1-12 

The Author, I. 13-II. 12 
Person Addressed, II. 13-III. 7 
Chapter 1 : To the Pupil, III. 8 - 1 V. 2 

2 : Be humane, IV. 3-V. 8 

3 : Prudence in Argument, V. 9-19 

4 : The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man, V. 20-VI. 12 

5 : Honesty and Tranquility in the Temple, VI. 13-VII. 10 

6 : Remove not a Landmark, VII. 1 i-IX. 8 

7 : The Search for Riches, IX. 9-X. 15 

8 : Speak no Evil, X. 16-XI. 11 

9 : Avoid the Passionate Man and his Ways, XI. 12-XIII. 9 
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10 : Sincerity, XIII. 10-XIV. 3 

11 : The Dependent, XIV. 4-XV. 7 

12 : The Honest Official, XV. 8-18 

13 : The Good Scribe, XV. 19-XVI. 14 

14 : Dignity, XVI. 15-XVII. 3 

15 : Thot and the Scribe, XVII. 4-16 

16 : False Weights and Sham, XVII. 17-XVIII. 13 

17 : The Corn-measurer, XVIII. 14-XIX. 9 

18 : Over-anxiety, XIX. 10-XX. 6 

19 : Speech in the Court-house, XX. 7-19 

20 : Professional Honesty, XX. 20-XXI. 20 

21 : Reticence, XXI. 21-XXII. 18 

22 : Debate, XXII. 19-XXIII.n 

23 : Spare a Noble’s Hospitality, XXIII. 12-20 

24 : The Secretary, XXIII. 21-XXIV. 7 

25 : Respect for Infirmity, XXIV. 8-20 

26 : Conduct towards Seniors, XXIV. 21-XXV. 15 

27 : Submission to One’s Elders, XXV. 16-XXVI. 7 

28 : Benevolence, XXVI. 8-14 

29 : On Crossing a River, XXVI. 15-XXVII. 3 

30 : Epilogue, XXVII. 6-17 
Colophon : XXVII. 18-XXVIII. 1 

III. TRANSLATION 
Prologue. 

The Book. 

I. 1. The beginning of instruction in living 1 : 

2. guidance for well-being; 

3. every prescription for intercourse with elders; 

4. rules for courtiers; 

i. Lines in italics are in red ink in the original. 

Egyptian Religion, II. 
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5. knowledge how to answer a statement to the one who makes it— 

6. to return a report to the one who sends him; 

7. to direct him in the way of life ; 

8. to make him prosper upon earth ; 

9. to let his heart enter into its shrine; 

10. to steer (him) from evil; 

1 r. to save him from the mouth of men — 

12. praised in the mouth of men. 

The Author. 

I. 13. Made by a superintendent of the soil, experienced in his business, 

14. the fruit * of a scribe of Egypt; 

15. Superintendent of cereals, regulating the wdl.t ( measure ) *, 

16. who determined the corn 1 2 3 4 5 for his lord, 

17. who inscribed islands and new lands 

18. in the great name of his majesty; 

19. who established a landmark at the boundary of the sown; 

II. 1. who safeguarded the king by his records 4 ; 

2. who made the land-register of Egypt; 

3. scribe, who provides divine offerings for all the gods; 

4. who gives leases to other people; 

5. superintendent of cereals, who provides food, 

6. who transports (?) stores (?) of cereals. 

7. Truly tranquil in the Thinite Taw-wer 5 

8. justified in Panopolis 6 ; 

9. possessing a pyramid-tomb on the west of Panopolis 7 ; 

10. possessing a sepulchre in Abydos. 

1. I.e, labour or work. 

2. vudl.t literally means “ eye ”, and probably has reference to the “ Eye of Horus”, as sacred name 
of the corn--measure. 

3. I.e. who regulated or recorded the amount of the king’s corn. 

4. I. e. engraved inscriptions. 

5. The sacred quarter of Abydos. 

6. ’ipw, that is, the modern Achmim. 

7. inw.t, perhaps that part of Panopolis where stood the temple. 


11. Amenemypt' son of Kanhet, 

12. justified in Taw-wer. 

Person addressed. 

13. (for) his son the youngest of his children, 

14. the least among his relations; 

15. over the mysteries of Min-Kamephis 2 

16. sprinkler of Wen-nefer ; 

17. who installs Horus on the throne of his father, 

18. his guardian (?) 5 in his noble shrine; 

19.great 4 

III. 1. protector 5 of the divine mother; 

> 2. inspector of the black kine of the terrace of Min, 

3. who protects Min in his shrine ; 

4. Hr-m-m/'-hrw is his true name ; 

5. the child of a nobleman of Panoplis; 

6. the son of the sistrum-player of Shu and Tefnut, 

7. chief of the Harim of Horus, Ta-wsr. 


Chapter i. To the Pupil 

HI. 8. He saith : First Chapter : 

9. Give thine ears, hear the things that are said ; 

10. give thy mind to interpret them ; 

11. it is good to put then in thy heart; 

12. but woe to him who neglecteth them; 


i. This is a literal transliteration of the name. The form Amenemope has however become so usual 
that we retain it in all discussions. 


2. I.e. Min as 


Ck) Kamephis - 


3. Based on an emendation proposed by Griffith, 


AAAA/Vv 


ci The Teaching of Ameno- 


phis”, JEA 12 (1926) 198, n. 4. 

4. The only word left. Griffith reads : “ fuller (?) [of the garments of Isis ?] the great. 

5 . Snw, from $nj to surround. Perhaps Inw is a priestly title. 
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13. let them rest in the casket of thy belly, 

14. that they may be poured ‘ into thy heart; 

15. verily when there cometh a gale of speech, 

16. they will be a mooring-post 1 2 3 for thy tongue. 

17. If thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 

18. thou wilt find that it 5 brings luck; 

IV. 1. thou wilt find my words a storehouse of life, 

2. and thy body will prosper upon earth. 

Chapter 2. Be humane 

IV. 3. Second chapter : 

4. Beware of robbing a poor man, 

5. (and) of being valorous against the man of broken arm. 

6. Put not forth thine hand to touch an old man, 

7. and contend 4 not with the word of the aged. 

8. Let not thyself be sent on a wicked mission, 

9. and desire not him who hath performed it. 
to. Clamour not against him whom thou has injured, 

11. and do not answer him to justify(?) thyself. 

12. He who hath done evil, he misses 5 the harbour, 

13. and his flow 6 carries him off; 

14. the north wind descends to end his hour, 

15. it unites with the tempest ; 

16. the thunder is loud, the crocodiles are evil. 

17. Thou passionate one, what art thou like? 

18. He crieth, his voice (reacheth) heaven. 

19. O Moon establish 7 his crime ! 

1. Literally Ci upset ”, pn\ 

2. Literally “ in 

3. The singular refers to the plural of the preceding: line. 

4. Literally perhaps “ to snatch at 

5. I. e.’ leaves, 

6. As opposed to “ ebb ”, fay having the meaning “ flood ”, “ inundation ”. 

7. SV> perhaps “ impeach ”, “ accuse ”, see Griffith, op. cit. 9 p. 200, n. 7. 
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V. i. Steer that one may transport the evil man, 

2. for we will not do like unto him. 

3. Stand him up, give him thy hand, 

4. commit him to the arms of the god; 

5. fill his belly with bread (which is) by thee, 

6. that he may be satisfied and come to his senses (?) 

7. Another good thing in the heart of the god 

8. is to pause before speaking. 

Chapter 3. Prudence in Argument 
V. 9. Third Chapter : 

10. Do not join wrangling with the quarreller 

11. nor goad him with words. 

12. Pause before an enemy and give way unto the attacker. 

13. Sleep (over it) before speaking; 

14. the storm breaks forth like flame in straw. 

15. The passionate man in his hour— 

16. withdraw thyself from before him; 
leave him to his own devices; 

17. the god will know how to reply to him. 

18. If thou spend they life-time with these things in thy heart, 

19. thy children will see them. 

Chapter 4. The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man 

V. 20. Fourth Chapter : 

VI. 1. Now, the passionate man in the temple, 

2. he is like a green tree in the forest (?); 

3. in a moment comes its loss of foliage ; 

4. it arrives at its end in the dock-yard (?) 4 ; 

5. it is floated far from its place, 

i . I.e. “ hot-mouthed 
2. Griffith’s rendering. 
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6. and the flame is its grave. 

VI. 7. The truly tranquil man, he setteth himself aside, 

8. he is like a green tree in a garden (?); 

9. it grows green, it doubles its yield, 

10. it is in front of its lord, 

11. its fruit is sweet, its shade is pleasant, 

12. it arrives at its end in the garden. 

Chapter 5. Honesty and Tranquility in the Temple 
VI. 13. Fifth Chapter 

VI. 14. Do not misrepresent 1 the shares of the temple, 

15. be not greedy, thou wilt find excess; 

16. remove not a servant of a god, 

17. . in order to do a benefit to another. 

VI. 18. Say not “ to-day is as to-morrow ”. 

19. How will these things end ? 

VII 1. To-morrow is come, to-day is gone, 

2. the deep has become a sandbank, 

3. the crocodiles are uncovered, the hippopotami are on dry land, 

4. the fish gasp, 

5. the jackals are sated, the wild-fowl are in festival, 

6. the nets are empty (?). 

7. Now, all the tranquil in the temple 

8. say “ Great is the good pleasure of Re”. 

9. Hold fast to the tranquil man 2 and thou wilt find life, 

10. (and) thy body shall prosper upon earth. 

Chapter 6. Remove not a Landmark. 

VII. ir. Sixth Chapter : 

12. Remove not the landmark on the boundaries of the sown, 

1. Or misuse 

2. It may be rendered, as Griffith suggests, “ fill thyself with tranquility ”, 


13. nor shift the position of the measuring-cord; 

14. covet not a cubit of land, 

15. nor cast down the boundaries of the widow, 
r6. The rut of trampling (?), the wear of time, 

17. he who wrongfully seizes of the field ', 

18. —if he seizes 2 by false oaths— 

19. will be seized by the power of the Moon(-god). 

VIII. i. Mark him who hath done this on earth, 

2. for he is an oppressor of the weak, 

3. he is an enemy working destruction within thee, 

4. deprival of life is in his eye, 

5. his house is an enemy to the town ; 

6 . (but) his barns will be destroyed, 

7. his goods will be taken out of the hand of his children, 

8. and his property will be given to another. 

9. Beware of throwing down the boundaries of the sown, 

10. lest a terror carry thee away. 

11. Man propitiates god by the power of the Moon \ 

12. ' when he defines the boundaries of the Sown. 

VIII. 13. Desire then to make thine own self prosperous; 

14. beware of the Universal Lord ; 

15. trample not the furrow of another, 

16. it is good for thee to be sound in regard to them. 

17. Cultivate the fields, that thou mayest find what thou needest; 

18. and receive the bread of thine own threshing-floor. 

19. Better is a bushel which the god giveth thee 

20. than five thousand by force; 

XI. 1. they remain not a day in store and barn ; 

2. they make no food in the beer-jar; 

3. a moment is their duration in the granary, 

4. when morning cometh they have gone below. 

1. I.e. “ that which is in the field ”, 

2. Or “ snares 

3. Compare VII. 19; although Griffith says the sign is not and translates “ Lord ”, i.e. 
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5. Better is poverty at the hand of the god 

6. than riches in the storehouse; 

7. better is bread with a happy heart 

8. than riches with vexation. 


Chapter 7. The Search for Riches. 


IX. 


X. 


9. Seventh Chapter : 

10. Cast not thy heart after riches; 

11. there is no ignoring of Shay and Renent. 

12. Place not for thyself thy thoughts on externals; 

13. every man has his hour. 

14. Labour not to seek increase, 

15. thy needs shall be secured for thee. 

16. If riches be brought to thee by robbery, 

17. they shall not stay the night with thee; 

18. day dawneth and they are not in thy house, 

19. their places shall be seen, but they are not, 

20. the earth has opended its mouth, it is just, it swallows it, 

1. saying, they are sunk in the Dw}.t t 

2. they 1 have made a hole suitable for themselves, 

3. and they are sunk in the granary % 

4. (or) they have made themselves wings like geese, 

5.. they have flown to heaven. 

6 . Take not joy to thyself (because of) riches by robbery, 

7. nor groan over poverty. 

8. If the archer pushes forward in front, 

9. his troops will leave him. 

10. The boat of the covetous is left (in) the mud, 

11. while the bark of the tranquil sails on. 

12. Pray to the Aten when he rises, 

13. saying “Grant me prosperity and health”, 


1. They ” refers to the (i riches ” of IX. 16. 

2. I.e. in the Underworld (Dwj.t). 



14. and he will give thee thy needs in life, 

15. and thou wilt be safe from fear. 

Chapter 8. Speak no Evil. 

X. 16 . Eighth Chapter. 

17. Set they goodness in the belly of men, 

18. then will everyone salute thee; 

19. (for) one acclaims the Uraeus, 

20. and spits on the Apophis-serpent. 

X. 21. Hold thy tongue from evil speaking, 

XI. 1. then wilt thou be beloved by the people, 

2. thou wilt find thy place in the temple, 

3. and thy provisions in the bread-offerings of thy lord; 

4. thou wilt be revered in old age and thy coffin will conceal thee', 

5. and be safe from the power of god. 

6. Cry not “ crime ” at a man ; 

7. hide the manner of (a fugitive’s) flight. 

8. If thou hearest good or bad, 

9. leave it outside as if it were not heard. 

10. Put good words on thy tongue, 

it. but hide the evil in thy belly. 

Chapter 9. Avoid the Passionate Man and his Ways. 

XI. 12. Ninth Chapter : 

13. Do not associate with thyself the passionate man; 

14. do not approach him for conversation. 

15. Guard thy tongue from answering thy chief; 

16. keep thyself from reviling him ; 

17. Cause him not to cast his words to trap thee, 

18. and give not free rein to thine answer 

19. but discuss the answer with(?) a man of thine own measure, 

1. Griffith suggests tw~k for an earlier tw as in XXV, 19. 
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20. and beware of a hasty 1 utterance of it. 

XII. i. Swifter is speech when the heart is hurt 

2. than wind before rain 2 * * 0). 

XII. y He is ruined — he is built up by his tongue, 

4. yet he speaks evil things; 

5. he makes an answer worthy of a beating, 

6. whose tenor is evil; 

7. he makes a voyage like all the world, 

8. but he is laden with false words; 

9. he is a quarreler who manipulates words, 

10. he goes and comes with wrangling; 

11. when he eats or drinks within, 

12. his answer is (heard) without; 

13. verily the day of reckoning (for) his crime 

14. is misery for his children. , 

15. Would that Khnum might bring in, might bring in, 

16. the potter’s wheel for the fiery-mouthed, 

17. to mould and burn hearts 5 . 

XII. 18. He is like a young wolf in the farmyard, 

19. he turns one eye contrary to the other, 

XIII. 1. he sets the family to wrangling; 

2. he goes before every wind like clouds, 

3. he changes the colour of the sun, 

4. he folds his tail like a young crocodile, 

5. he gathers himself together; crouched (?); 

6. his lips are sweet, his tongue cold(?), 

7. a flame burns in his belly. 

8. Hasten not to cleave to such a one, 

9. lest terror seize thee. 

1. Or, “ headlong ”. The verb is tfdn. ^ , 

2. Literally “ water ” ; or perhaps, “ wind at the mouth of the Nile 

3 This line is corrupt. There may also be a line or two lacking here. See Griffith and Lange on this 

passage. 
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Chapter 10. Sincerity 

XIII. 10. Tenth Chapter : 

11. Do not salute thy passionate (opponent), forcing thyself, 

12. nor grieve thine own heart; 

13. say not to him « Greetings » in falsehood, 

14. when there is terror in thy belly. 

15. Speak not to a man in falsehood — 

16. an abomination to the god. 

17. Sever not thy heart from thy tongue, 

18. that all thy ways may be successful. 

19. Be steadfast before other people, 

XIV. 1. for one is safe in the hand of the god. 

2. Hated of god is the falsifier of words, 

3. his great abomination is the dissembler (?). 

Chapter ii. The Dependent 

XVI. 4. Eleventh Chapter : 

5. Covet not the property of a dependent; 

6. do not hunger for his bread. 

7. Truly the property ol a dependent, it is an obstruction for the 

throat; 

8. it is a vomiting (?) for the throat. 

9. When he has obtained it by false oaths, 

10. it is his heart in his body which sins. 

11. It is through (?) the treacherous that success (?) is missed (?), 

12. (both) bad and good fail. 

13. When thou failest before thy chief, 

14. and art feeble (?) in thy speeches, 

15. thy entreaties are replied to by curses, 

16. thine obeisances by beating. . 

17. The great mouthful of bread, which thou swallowest, thou 

vomitest, 










■ 



18. and thus art emptied of thy good. 

XIV. 19. Mark well the inspector (or) the dependent, 

XV. i. when staves reach him, 

2. and all his people are fast in fetters, 

3. which of them deserves the block ? 

4. (Even) when thou art released before thy chief, 

5. then thou art disgraced before (?) thy subordinates. 

6. Thou shah steer away from the dependent on the road, 

7. thou shalt see him and keep clear of his goods. 

Chapter 12. The Honest Official 

XV. 8. hvelfth Chapter : 

9. Be not greedy of the things of a noble, 

10. do not give (away) a great feed of bread in extravagance ; 

11. if he appoints thee to manage his alfairs, 

12. refrain from what is his, that what is thine may prosper. 

13. Do not take (a share) with the passionate man, 

14. nor associate to thyself an enemy. 

15. If thou art sent to transport straw, 

16. refrain from its corn-measure. 

17. The detection (?) of a man in a poor business 

18. prevents a repetition of his employment again another time. 

Chapter 13. The Good Scribe 

XV. 19. Thirteenth Chapter : 

20. Do not pervert a pen-man (?) in regard to a papyrus; 

21. it would be an abomination to the gocl. 

XVI. 1. Bear not witness by a false statement, 

2. nor displace another man by thy tongue. 

3. Do not make an assessment (?) (of) one who hath naugth; & 

4. do not falsify thy pen. 

5. If thou find a large debt against a poor mam 
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6. make it into three parts; 

7. forgive two, let one remain; 

8. thou wilt find it a path of life ; 

9. thou wilt lie down at night and sleep soundly. On the morrow 

10. thou wilt find it like good news. 

11. Better is the praise and (?) love of men 

12. than riches in the storehouse; 

13. better is bread with a happy heart 

14. then riches with vexation. 

Chapter 14. Dignity 

XVI. 15. Fourteenth Chapter : 

16. Do not remind thyself to a person', 

17. nor labour to seek his hand; 

18. if he say to thee « Receive a present », 

19. it is no poor man who accepts (?) it; 

20. be not shy (?) to him nor bend down upon thyself, 

21. nor be cast down in thy gaze. 

22. Salute him with thy mouth; say to him « Hail to thee » ; 

XVII. 1. (when) he ceases thy attainment will come. 

2. (Yet) do not repel him at his first (approach); 

3. another business will take him away. 

Chapter 15. Thot and the Scribe 

XVII. 4. Fifteenth Chapter : 

5. Do well that thou mayest reach what I am; 

6 . do not ink a pen to do an injury. 

7. The beak of the Ibis is the finger of the scribe; 

8. beware of disturbing it. 

9. The ape dwelleth in Hermopolis, 

10. (but) his eye travels round the Two Lands; 

1. Lange has e< Bringe dich nicht einem Menschen in Erinnerung ”, 
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11. if he sees him that perverts with his finger, 

12. he takes away his provisions in the deep waters. 

13. As for a scribe who perverts with his finger, 

14. his son shall not he registered. 

15. If thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 

16. thy children shall see them. 

Chapter 16. False Weights and Sham. 

XVII. 17. Sixteenth Chapter : 

18. Tamper not with the scales, nor falsify kdy (weights), 

19. nor diminish the fractions of the corn-measure. 

20. Desire not the corn-measure of the fields, 

21. and then neglect those of the Treasury. 

22. The Ape sitteth by the balance. 

XVIII. I. his heart being the plummet. 

2. Where is a god so great as Thot, 

3. he that discovered (how) to make these things ? 

4. Fashion not for thyself deficient kdy (weights) 

5. they abound in armies (?) by the power of god. 

6. If thou seest another perverting, 

7. thou shalt pass by him at a distance. 

8. Covet not copper, 

9. avoid beautiful linen ; 

10. What is the good of it, a swh — cloak, 

11. when it is a perversion before the god? 

12. If gold-bases (?) be overlaid (?) to (appear as) < pure gold (?)', 

13. at dawn it is of lead. 

Chapter 17. The Corn-measurer 

XVIII. 14. Seventeenth Chapter: 

15. Beware of misusing the wdt.t (measure) 



16. and falsifying its fractional parts , 

17. do not do injustice with the surplus (?) 1 of the great (?) 

18. nor cause it to be empty in its belly 2 ; 

19. measure with it according to its exact size, 

20. thy hand levelling off (the top). 

21. Make not for thyself a bushel of two capacities, 

22. (for then) thou wilt make (only) for deep waters; 

XVIII. 23. the bushel is the Eye of Re'’, 

1. its abomination is he who abstracts. 

2. The corn-measurer who multiplies cheating, 

3.. his eye seals (the accusation) upon him. 

4. Do not receive harvest-dues from a farmer 

5. and then (?) sign (?) 4 a document against him, that he may 

be injured ; 

6. conspire not with the corn-measurer, 

7. nor play the game of “ arranging the interior ”. 

8. The floor for threshing barley is greater in Power 

9. than an oath by the Great Throne. 

Chapter 18. Over-anxiety 

XIX. 10. Eighteenth Chapter : 

11. Do not lie down at night fearing the morrow, 

12. when day appears, what is the morrow like? 

13. Man knoweth not how the morrow will be, 

14. God — in his success, 

15. man -— in his failure. 

16. The words which men say are one thing, 

17. the things which the god dorh are another. 

18. Say not “ I have no crime ”, 

1. From ivbn “ to overflow nht may have reference to the lavish fulness of the vessels of the rich. 

2. Griffith suggests, “ i. e. by means of a false bottom ? ” 

3. The ** Eye of Re c ” may be another name of the w$. t of XVIII. 15, which is the “ Eye of Horus 
It is the name of a measure, perhaps the quadruple heqat or bushel (see Griffith, passim). 

4. Perhaps “ tie up ”, “ bind 


1. See Griffith, passim. 
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19- (yet) labour not to seek strife. 

20. Crime belongeth to the god, 

21. it is sealed with his finger. 

22. There is no success in the hand of the god, 

23. nor is there failure before him; 

XX. 1. if he turn him to seek success, 

2. in a moment he mars it. 

3. Be resolute in thy heart, make firm thy mind; 

4. steer not with thy tongue; 

5. the tongue of a man is the rudder of a boat, 

6. (but) the Universal Lord is its pilot. 

Chapter 19. Speech in the Court-house 

XX. 7. Nineteenth Chapter : 

8. Enter not the court-house before a noble, 

9. and falsify not thy words; 

10. go not up and down with thy reply 

11. when thy witnesses are drawn up. 

12. Do not exercise thyself with oaths “ by the lord ”, 

13. (with) speech of the place of inquisition. 

14. Tell the truth before the noble, 

15. lest he get power over thy body; 

16. (then) if next day thou come before him, 

17. he will consent to all thou sayest; 

18. he will tell thy statement within before the Council of Thirty; 

19. it will be kindly (?) another time also. 

Chapter 20. Professional Honesty 

XX. 20. Twentieth Chapter : 

21. Pervert (?) not a man in the law-court, 

22. nor disturb the just man (?). 

XXI. 1. Give not thy attention to one that is clothed (?) in shining white, 



k 



2. and accept him in rags '; 

3. receive not the gift of a strong man, 

4. nor repress 1 the weak for him. 

5. Justice is a great gift of God, 

6. he will give it to him whom he will; 

7. verily the strength of him who is like unto him, 

8. it saves the poor wretch from his beating. 

9. Make not for thyself false documents; 

10. they are a gross challenge to death, 

11. they are great oaths of sdf-tr 2 , 

12. they are for enquiry by the informer. 

13. Do not falsify the bread (?) upon the record, 

14. and so mar the design of god; 

15. do not find for thine own self the power of god; 

16. without (the decree of) Shay and Renent. 

17. Hand over property to its owners, 

18. and seek life for thyself. 

19. Let not thy heart build in their house, 

20. (for thus) thy bone (s) are for the execution-block. 


Chapter 21. Reticence 


XXI. 21. 
XXII. 1. 
2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

' 7 - 
8 . 


Twenty-first Chapter : 

Say not “ Find me a strong chief, 

for a man in thy city hath injured me ” 3 ; 
say not “ Find me a redeemer, 

for a man who hateth me hath injured me 
Verily thou knowest not the designs of god, 
thou canst not know the morrow. 

Set thyself in the arms of the god; 

thy tranquility will overthrow them. 


1. This rendering assumes some changes in the text as found in Lange. See Griffith, passim. 

2. A special kind of oath, cf. Lange, p. 107 f. 

3. See Griffith, passim. 

Egyptian Religion, II. 
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9. Verily a crocodile which is void of proclaiming, 

10. inveterate is the dread of it. 

11. Empty not thine inmost soul 1 to everybody; 

12. spoil not thine influence: 

13. do not spread about thy sayings to others; 

14. do not associate to thyself one who lays bare his heart. 

15. Better is the man who (hides) his report within himself 

16. than he who tells a thing to disadvantage. 

17. One does not run to reach perfection; 

18. one does not throw (?) to injure himself (?) 

Chapter 22. Debate 

XXII. 19. Twenty-second Chapter : 

20. Plot (?) not against thine opponent in debate 

21. nor (make) him tell talk of hearts; 

22. fly not to go in and meet him 

XXIII. 1. when thou hast not seen what he doeth. 

2. Thou shalt perceive first from his reply, 

3. and be still, (then) will thine attainment come. 

4. Leave it to him that he may empty his inmost soul; 

5. know how to sleep, and he will be comprehended. 

6. Seize his feet, do not injure him; 

7. fear him, do not neglect him. 

8. Verily thou knowest not the designs of god, 

9. thou canst not know the morrow. 

10. Set thyself in the arms of the god; 

11. thy tranquility will overthrow them. 

Chapter 23. Spare a Noble’s Hospitality 

XXIII. 12. Twenty-third Chapter : 

13. Eat not bread in the presence of a noble, 


1 . Literally “ thy body ”, 
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14. nor apply thy mouth before a governor. 

15. If thou art satisfied (with) false munchings, 

16. there is pleasure in thy saliva. 

17. Look at the cup that is before thee, 

18. and let it do thy need. 

19. The greater a noble is in his office, 

20. the more he is like a well abundant in drawings (of water). 

Chapter 24. The Secretary 

XXIII. 21. Twenty-fourth Chapter : 

22. Hear not the replies of a noble in a house, 

XXIV. 1. and then report him to another 1 without; 

2. let not thy speech be carried abroad, 

3. lest thine heart be bitter (?). 

4. The heart of man is the nose of god; 

5. beware lest thou neglect it. 

6. A man who stands by the side 4 of a noble, 

7. verily his name should not be known. 


Chapter 25. Respect for Infirmity 

XXIV. 8. Twenty-fifth Chapter : 

9. Laugh not at a blind man, nor tease a dwarf, 

10. nor mar the design of a lame(?) man; 

11. tease not a man who is in the hand of the god, 

12. nor be fierce of countenance against him when he has trans¬ 

gressed. 

13. Verily man is clay and straw, 

14. the god is his fashioner; 

15. he pulls down and builds up each day; 


“ another ”, from the Turin tablet, instead of 


2 . Read 


instead of 


with the Turin tablet. 
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16. he makes a thousand dependent? at his will, 

17. (or) he makes a thousand men into overseers (?) 

18. when he is in his hour of life. 

19. How happy is he who hath reached the West 

20. when he is safe in the hand of the god. 

Chapter 26. Conduct towards Seniors 

XXIV. 21. Twenty-sixth Chapter : • 

22. Sit not in the beer-house, 

XXV. 1. and do not assiociate thyself with one greater than thyself, 

2. whether he be young (but) grand in his office, 

3. or old by birth; 

4. associate with thyself a man of thine own rank; 

5. Re' is helpful from afar. 

6. (But) if thou see one greater than thyself outside 

7. and attendants following him, do reverence; 

8. give a hand to an old man when he is sated with beer, 

9. reverence (?) (him) as (?) his children (would). 

10. The strong arm is not softened (?) by being uncovered ; 

11. the back is not broken by bending it; 

12. poverty will not be made for a man when he says the pleasant thing, 

13. any more than riches when his speech is straw. 

14. A pilot who sees from afar, 

15. he will not let his boat capsize. 

Chapter 27. Submission to One’s Elders. 

XXV. 16. Twenty-seventh Chapter : 

17. Curse not one older than thou, 

18. for he hath seen Re' before thee. 

19. Cause him not to accuse thee to the Aten at its rising, 

20. saying “Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man”; 

21. very painful before Re' 
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XXVI. 1. is a youth who curses an old man. 

2. Let him beat thee, with thy hand in thy bosom; 

3. let him curse thee, while thou keepest silence. 

4. If next day thou come before him, 

5. he will give thee bread without stint. 

6. The food of a hound is (the affair) of his master, 

7. and he barks unto him that gives it. 

Chapter 28. Benevolence. 

XXVI. 8. Twenty-eighth Chapter : 

9. Identify (?) not a widow when thou hast caught her in the fields, 

10. nor fail to be long-suffering (?) to her reply. 

11. Pass not over the stranger (with) thine oil-jar, 

12. that it may be doubled before thy brethren. 

13. God loveth the happiness of the humble 

14. more than that the noble be honoured. 

Chapter 29. On Crossing a River. 

XXVI. 15. Twenty-ninth Chapter : 

16. Hinder (?) not people from crossing a river, 

17. when thou hast room in the ferry. 

18. If a steering-paddle be brought to thee in the midst of the deep 

waters, 

19. bend back thy hands to take it. 

20. There is no abomination from the god 
XXVII. 1. if a sailor doth not welcome (thee). 

2. Make not for thyself a ferry upon the river 

3. and labour to seek its fare; 

4. take the fare from the person of wealth, 

5. and welcome him who hath nothing. 
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Chapter 50. Epilogue. 

XXVII. 6. Thirtieth Chapter : 

7. See for thyself these thirty chapters, 

8. they please, they teach. 

9. They are at the head of all books; 

10. they instruct the ignorant. 

11. If they be read before the ignorant, 

12. he will be cured (?) by reason of them. 

13. Fill thyself with them; put them in thy heart, 

14. and be an interpreter of them, 

15. interpreting as a teacher. 

16. If a scribe is experienced in his office 

17. he will find himself worthy to be a courtier. 

Colophon. 

XXVII. 18. End. 

XXVIII. 1. Written by Senu son of the divine father Pami. 


IV. THE WISDOM OF AMENEMOPE 
AND THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 

The first to note a comparison between Amenemope and Proverbs was the 
veteran discoverer and first publisher of Amenemope, who in the Facsimiles 
of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Second Series, in 1923, 
noticed two passages, namely, IX. 5-8 and Prov. 15 17 ; and X. 4-5 andProv. 
23 s , in which he saw marked likenesses. Budge again drew attention to 
these resemblances in the second book on the subject in 1924; but did not go 
very thoroughly into the question. It was Erman who first concerned him¬ 
self seriously with this important subject, and in his pamphlet “ Eine agyp- 
tische Quelle der Spruche Salomos”, he showed verbal agreements in ten 
passages and similarity of ideas in seven others. It was also Erman who 
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showed that in Prov. 22 20 where the impossible Kethib rntfStf occurs, the 
Qere should be substituted and pointed 0^®, reading the passage, “Have I 
not written to thee thirty things in councels and knowledge ”. This agrees 
with A XXVII. 7-8, “See for thyself these thirty chapters, they please, they 
teach”. It was, however, Gressmann, in the Vossischen Zeitung, No. 294, 
22 June 1924, and in his article, “Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope” 
who showed that Erman erred in making the “ thirty ” in A refer to the 
thirty-one chapters of the Book of Proverbs. The “thirty” in A has reference 
to the thirty proverbs in the Book of Proverbs 22 ,7 -24“, and it is with just 
this portion of the Book of Proverbs, as we shall see later, that the parallels 
between the two works are the closest. In the same article in the Vossischen 
Zeitung, Gressman'pointed out two additional parallels. Meanwhile Sellin 
had come to the same conclusion, about the meaning of “ thirty ”, as did 
Gressmann, in a review of Erman’s work in the Deutsche Literatur^eitung, 
1924, Hfte. 17 und 26, Sp. 1325 ff. und 1873 ff., and in addition pointed out 
another parallel. 

The search for parallels has, since the time of Budge’s discovery, gone on. 
We now know that the closest and most numerous parallels are to be found 
in Prov. 22 I7 -24 22 , and especially in the first of the two portions of that sec¬ 
tion, namely, in 22‘ 7 -23 M . Indeed there are only five verses in this latter 
portion which find no parallels in A, namely Prov. 22 2 \ 26-27 and 23 13 - 14 . 

In addition to these parallels, 53 other instances of parallelisms have been 
found between the Wisdom of Amenemope and the Book of Proverbs, the 
earliest in the present order of the contents of the Book of Proverbs being 1 6 
and the latest being 27' 4 . 

It is precisely that portion of the Book of Proverbs with which the Wis¬ 
dom of Amenemope most closely corresponds, namely, 22‘ 7 -24 22 , which has, 
since the beginning of the modern critical study of the Book of Proverbs, 
been separated from the rest of the Book as a complete book in itself. 

In order to illustrate the close similarity in expression and idea between 
Amenemope and Proverbs, that section of Proverb, where the parallels are 
the closest are here given in parallel columns, namely 22 I7 -23 12 , and the 
corresponding proverbs in Amenemope. The version of Proverbs herein 
used is the American Revised Version with here and there some differences 
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of wording justified by various modern commentators, such as, for example, 
Toy, A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs (International Critical Commen¬ 
tary), 1914, and Oesterley, The Book of Proverbs (Westminster Commentaries), 


1929 - 

Wisdom of Amenemope. 

III. 9. Give thine ears, hear the 

things that are said ; 

10. give thy mind to in¬ 
terpret them; 

11. it is good to put them in 

thy heart; 

12. but woe to him who 
neglecteth them; 

13. let them rest in the casket 

of thy belly, 

14. that they may be 

poured into thy heart; 

15. verily when there cometh 

a gale of speech, 

16. they will be a moor- 
ing-post for thy tongue. 

17. If thou spend thy life-time 

with these things in 
thy heart, 

18. thou wilt find that it 

brings luck; 

IV. 1. thou wilt find my words 

a storehouse of life, 

2. and thy body will 

prosper upon earth 

XXVII. 7. See for thyself these thirty 
chapters, 


Book of Proverbs. 

22. 17. Incline thine ear, and hear 
my words, 

and apply thine heart to 
apprehend (them); 

18. for it is pleasant if thou 
keep them in thy belly, 
that they may be fixed like 
a peg upon thy lips. 


22. 19. That thy trust may be in 
Jahweh, 

I have made known to thee 
the ways of life. 


22. 20. Have I not written for thee 
thirty sayings 
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8. they please, they 
teach ; 

9. they are at the head of all 

books; 

10. they instruct the ig¬ 

norant, 

I. <j. knowledge how to ans¬ 
wer a statement to the 
one who makes it— 

6. to return a report to 

the one who sends him; 

IV. 4. Beware of robbing a poor 
man, (and) of being 
valorous gainst the man 
of broken arm. 

XI. 13. Do not associate with 

thyself the passionate 
man; 

14. do not approach him 

for a conversation. 

XIII. 8. Hasten not to cleave to 
such a one, 

9. lest terror seize thee. 

VII. 12. Remove not the landmark 
on the boundaries of 
the sown. 

XXVII. 16. If a scribe is experienced 

in his office 

17. he will find himself 

worthy to be a courtier. 

XXIII. 13 . Eat not bread in the pre¬ 
sence of a noble 

14. nor apply thy mouth 

before a governor. 

Egyptian Religion, II 


of counsels and knowl¬ 
edge ! 


22. 22. Rob not the poor, because 
he is poor, 

neither oppress the lowly 
in the gate. 

22. 24. Associate not with a pas¬ 
sionate man, 

nor go with a wrathful man, 

22. 25. lest thou learn his ways, 
and get a snare to thy soul. 

22. 28. Remove not the ancient 
landmark, 

which thy fathers have set. 

22. 29. A man who is skilful in 

his business 

shall stand before kings. 

23. 1. When thou sittest to eat 

with a ruler, 

consider diligently what is 
before thee; 

8 
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15. If thou art satisfied (with) 23. 2. 

false munchings, 

16. there in pleasure in 23. 3, 

thy saliva. 

17. Look at the cup that is 

before thee, 

18. and let it do thy 
need. 

IX. 14. Labour not to seek in- 23. 4 

crease, 

15. thy needs shall be se¬ 
cured for thee. 

16. If riches be brought to 23. 5 

thee by robbery, 

17. they shall not stay 
the night with thee; . 

18. day dawneth and they are 

not in thy house, 

19. their places shall be 
seen, but they are not, 

20. the earth has opened its 

mouth, it is just, it 
swallows it 

X. 1. saying, they are sunk in 
the Dw/. t, 

2 . they have made a hole 
suitable for themselves, 

3 . and they are sunk in 
the granary, 

X. 4. (or) they have made 
themselves wings like 
geese, 


and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite. 

Be not desirous of his 
dainties, 

seeing they are deceitful 
meat. 


Toil not to be rich, 

and cease from thy dishon¬ 
est gain; 

for wealth maketh to itself 
wings, 

like an eagle that flieth 
heavenwards. 
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5. they have flown to 
heaven. 

XIV. 5. Covet not the property of 23. 
a dependent; 

6. do not hunger for his 
bread. 

7. Truly the property of a 23. 

dependent, it is an obs¬ 
truction for the throat; 

I. 8. it is a vomiting (?) 
for the throat. 

13. When thou failest before 

thy chief, 

14. and art feeble (?) in 23. 
thy speeches, 

15 . thy entreaties are replied 
to by curses, 

16. thine obeisance by 
beating. 

17. The great mouthful of 

bread, which thou swal- 
lowest, thou vomitest, 

18. and thus art emptied 
of thy good. 

XXII. 11. Empty not thine inmost 23. 
soul to everybody; 

12. spoil not thine in¬ 
fluence. 

VII. 12. Remove not the landmark 23 
on the boundaries of 
the sown, 

13. nor shift the position 

of the measuring-cord; 23 . 


6. Eat thou not the bread of 

him that hath an evil eye, 
nor desire his dainties. 

7. And as one who has chok¬ 

ing in his throat (?), 

eat and drink, saith he to 
thee, 

but his heart is not with 
thee. 

8. The morsel which thou 

hast eaten shalt thou 
vomit up, 

and lose thy sweet (things). 


9. Speak not in the hearing 
of a fool, 

for he will despise the wis¬ 
dom of thy words. 

10. Remove not the widow’s 

landmark, 

and enter not in the fields 
of the fatherless; 

11. for their redeemer is strong, 
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14. covet not a cubit of land, he shall plead their cause 

15. nor cast down the against thee, 

boundaries of the wi¬ 
dow. 

16.. The rut of trampling (?), 
the wear of time, 

17. he who wrongfully 
seizes of the field, 

18. — if he sizes by false 

oaths — 

19. will'be seized by the 
power of the Moon 
(-god).- 

III. 9. Give thine ears, hear the 23. 12. Apply thine heart unto 
things that are said ; instruction, 

10. give thy mind to in- and thine ears to the words 

terpret them. of knowledge. 

The question of the priority in date of Amenemope and Proverbs is a diffi¬ 
cult one. So also is the related one as to whether Proverbs borrowed from 
Amenemope, or vice versa, or whether they both borrowed from a common 
source. Both these questions are so interrelated that we shall discuss them 
briefly together. 

To men like Erman, for example, who assumed a date as early as 1000 B. 
C. for Amenemope there was no question. Amenemope was by far the ear¬ 
lier of the two books, and, since there were so many parallels to be found 
between them, the natural conclusion was that Proverbs was the borrower. 
Nor did there seem any necessity to search for a common source. 

Griffith and others, however, would date Amenemope about 600 B. C. This, 
then, gives rise to a difficult question, for according to the common opinion 
as to the date of Proverbs both works would have arisen in about the same 
period, for the following is a table of the commonly accepted dates of the 
various component parts of Proverbs ; 

i 7 '9’ 8 Third century and perhaps later, 
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io’-22 16 Eighth century, 

22‘ 7 -23 m Seventh century, 

23‘ s -24 ss Seventh century, 

24* } ‘ h Seventh century, 

25-29 Eighth century, 

3 o'* 14 Probably pre-exilic, 

30D-35 Probably pre-exilic, 

31 1 - 9 Probably pre-exilic, 

3110-31 Third century and perhaps later. 

However, if we should follow Toy and others and date Proverbs as a whole 
in the Greek Period, even with 600 B. C. as a date for Amenemope, it would 
be easy to believe again that Proverbs was the borrower. But there are those 
who hold to a very late date for Amenemope. For example, Lange would 
bring the composition of the work down to about 300 B. C. — and Lange 
has so far examined the question of date more carefully than anyone else. 
Thus, if we should accept the above table of dates for Proverbs, in which all 
but the shell of the book (i. e. i 7 -9 i? and 3i 10 ' 51 ) is very much earlier than 
Lange’s date for Amenemope, it would be easy to think of Amenemope as the 
borrower. 

Then if we take about 600 as the date of Amenemope and the above table 
of dates for the various parts of Proverbs, we shall be inclined with Gressmann 
and Oesterley to search for a common source for both Amenemope and Pro¬ 
verbs and conclude with Oesterley “ that the writers of each were partially 
indebted to the common stock of “ Wisdom ” material which existed in abun¬ 
dance in the East. But, regarding the collection in Prov. 22 i 7 -23* 4 , the sug¬ 
gestion that both Amenemope and the compiler of Proverbs made use of an 
older Hebrew collection deserves more serious consideration than has yet 
been given to it. This is also true if we take 300 as the date of the com¬ 
position of Proverbs. But if 600 be taken for Amenemope and the Greek 
period for Proverbs, or 300 for Amenemope and the above table of dates for all 
but the shell of Proverbs, it will be easy to conclude that in the first case Pro¬ 
verbs is the borrower and in the second case Amenemope. 

1. Oesterley, The Wisdom of the East and the Old Testament , 1927, p. 105. 
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The majority of students of this question believe either that the author or 
authors of Proverbs borrowed from Amenemope or that they both used a 
common source which, in certain cases, they copied very literally. Such stu¬ 
dents profess to see in Proverbs quite a definite background of Egyptian 
thought, and they quote such passages as Prov. 24“ “ he that weigheth the 
hearts ”, a figure said to go back to the Egyptian God Thot, who so often is 
represented standing at the judgment of the dead beside the balances with the 
human heart. 

So far, Kevin is the only scholar who has come out quite definitely for the 
priority of Proverbs and insists that both on external grounds, and by inter¬ 
nal criticism as well, “'a clear case of translation by the Egyptian from the 
Hebrew can ” be made out *. Starting with Lange’s statement that words of 
perhaps Semitic origin are to be found in Amenemope, Kevin studies the text 
of A with a view to testing the matter, and finds that Semitisms of a kind not 
due to the fundamental similarity between the two languages are to be found. 
In fact, he discovers fourteen instances of most probable translation by Ame¬ 
nemope from the Book of Proverbs, and on the other hand he insists that he 
finds no trace of Egyptian vocabulary in Proverbs. He finds also, with Budge 
and others, that Amenemope reveals an aspect of the religion and morals of 
Egypt which is not to be found in any other Egyptian literature and that 
these religious and moral aspects were inspired by a non-Egyptian source. 
Kevin also finds that the proverbs in A are generally more expanded than in 
Proverbs, indicating A as the borrower. He also points out that in the impor¬ 
tant section of Proverbs, 22 I7 -23 t4 , the Hebrew parallels run consecutively 
whereas A does not, showing that, A, being dependent upon Proverbs, appro¬ 
priated such of the ideas of Proverbs as were suitable to him and expanded 
them in his own way. 

The question as to the period when the Egyptian author made use of the 
Hebrew Proverbs or when the Hebrew author or authors made use of Ame¬ 
nemope is not a difficult one, for in either case we know of sufficient occa¬ 
sions in the historical relations between the two peoples when the borrowing 

1. Kevin, The Wisdom of Amen-em-apt and its possible dependence upon the Hebrew Book of Proverbs, 
JOSR 14 (1930) 115-157. 
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could easily have taken place. On the other hand if both were indebted to 
a common Oriental source or sources no question at all remains. 

V. AMENEMOPE AND OTHER WISDOM LITERATURE 

Between the Wisdom of Amenemope and other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment parallels have been found. Thus the following are quite marked : 
A XXIV. 9-10 and Lev. 19 14 ; A XXIV. 15-20 and I Sam. 2 6 ff.; A VI. 1-12 
and Jer. 17 5 ff.; A XXIV. 13-14 and Job 4‘ 9 . In Deuteronomy quite a num¬ 
ber of parallels have been found. Thus we have : AVI. 16-17 and Deut. 
12 19 ; A XX. 21-22, XXL 1-4 and Deut. 16 19 ; A VII. 12 and Deut. i*? 14 ; 
AXVI. 1-2 and Deut. i9 l8 -' 9 ; A XI 6-7 and Deut 23’ s ; A IV. 4-5 and Deut. 
24 14 ' 15 ; A XVII. 18, 19, 22, XVII. 1.4 and Deut. 25 I5 - ,S . There are some 
parallels to be found in the. Psalms,’ e. g. A. V. 15-17 and Ps. 37 7 ' 9 ; 
A IX. 5-6 and Ps. 37 16 ; A XXII. 7-8 and Ps. 37 s ; A VI. 1-12 and Ps. 1; 
A VII. 7-10 and Ps. 22 25 ' 16 ; A IX. 10-13 and Ps. 62 10 - 12 ; A X. 12-15 ar >d 
Ps. 84”‘ 12 . Other parallels will undoubtedly be found from time to time 
according as scholars become more acquainted with Amenemope. A few 
parallels have also been noted between the Wisdom of Amenemope and 
other Oriental literature. Thus : In “ The Words of Achikar ” 1 a few 
parallels have been pointed out, e. g. A III. 9-16 and Achikar, “ Hear, O my 
son Nadan, and come to the understanding of me, and be mindful of my 
words, as the words of God ”. Compare also A XXII. 1-4 with a Babylo¬ 
nian proverb 2 , “ Unto him that doeth thee evil thou shalt return good, 
unto thine enemy justice shalt thou mete out”. These examples will be 
sufficient to show that future investigation in the relationship between 
Egyptian wisdom and other ancient Oriental wisdom will no doubt reveal 
additional parallels. 

VI. THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF AMENEMOPE 

The idea of god in the Wisdom of Amenemope is rather complicated 

1. Cowley, Jewish Documents of the Time of E^ra, 1919, p. 81 ff. 

2. Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom , 1923. 







because of his use of such indefinite expressions as “ god ”, “ the god ”, 
“ universal lord ” together with specific references to definite deities and the 
use of polytheistic phraseology. 

Amenemope mentions the following deities by name : Re' (five times), 
Thot (once by the name Thot, once as Ibis, twice as the Moon and perhaps 
twice as the Ape), Min (three times), Horus (twice), Aten (twice), Khnum 
(once), the Ape-god (.twice), Uraeus (once), Apophis (once), Shu and Tef- 
nut (once), Shay and Renent (twice) and Osiris as Wen-nfr (once). On two 
occasions he also makes use of the term “ the Universal Lord ” (Nb-r-d-r). 
Among the gods he would seem to prefer Re', but he certainly recognised 
other deities. 

There are thirteen passages in which the term “ god ” 'j || is employed. 

They are : VI. 16, VIII. n, XI. 5> XIV. 2, XVIII. 5> XIX. 14, XXI. 5, 14* *5 
XXII. 5, X XIII 8, XXIV. 4 and XXVI. 13. There are eighteen in which the 

expression “ the god ”, ^^1^’ is usedl They are : V : 4 ’ 7 ’ I7 ’ 
VIII. 19, IX. 5, XIII. 16, XIV. 1, XV. 21, XVIII. 1, XIX. 17, 21, 22, XXII. 7, 
XXIII. 10, XXIV, II, 14, 20, XXVI. 20. These two expressions for “god” 
almost alternate — but not quite. Otherwise there seems to be no reason 
why the author used the word for “ god ” sometimes with and sometimes 
without the article. 

It is this use of the expressions “ god ”, “ the god ”, which has led a few 
Egyptologists to conclude that Amenemope was a monotheist. But know¬ 
ing that the normal religion of ancient Egypt from first to last was poly¬ 
theistic, is there sufficient evidence in the Wisdom of Amenemope to prove 
that he was a monotheist? Of the eighteen passages in which the expression 
“ the god ” occurs, the following is a typical example : “ How happy is he 
who hath reached the West when he is safe in the hand of the god ” 
(XXIV. 19-20). This passage, as well as the other similar seventeen passages, 
rather than pointing to a monotheistic conception is in reality a characteris¬ 
tically polytheistic expression, paralleled in other examples of Egyptian liter¬ 
ature. The expression “ the god ” clearly points to some particular god in 
mind under the circumstance. Such expressions are clearly not characteristic 
of either ancient or modern monotheism. 
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A typical example of the thirteen passages in which the word “ god ”, 
without the definite article, occurs is the interesting phrase in XXIV. 4, 
‘‘ The heart of man is the nose of god ”. This phrase at first glance looks 
more like monotheism, and if found in a monotheistic work, written in a 
monotheistic age, could pass as monotheistic. However, it is certainly not 
necessarily monotheistic, for as soon as one paraphrases the idea, in this 
passage as well as in the other twelve, it immediately becomes clear that the 
conception is too general to be taken as certainly monotheistic. This pas¬ 
sage may thus be paraphrased : “ It is the heart of man which appreciates 
divine things ”. The drift of the other twelve passages, containing such 
expressions as “ the plans of god ”, “ the love of god ”, “ a servant of god ”, 
“ the house of god ”, etc., is quite clear. They may be paraphrased in a simi¬ 
lar way, e. g., “ divine plans ”, “ divine love ”, “ 'divine servant ”, “ divine 
house ” (i. e. the temple). 

There are, moreover, two passages, which, it seems to me, render the idea 
of monotheism altogether impossible. They are II. 3 and XVIII. 2. In the 
first passage we have the expression, “ divine offerings for all the gods ”, 

1 Ta IT*, n Ik I 1 11 S ! S s3. and yet Bud S e declares that we never 
find Amenemope making use of the plural form of the word for god ( The 
Teaching of Amen-em-Apt, Son of Kanekht, London, 1924, p. 104). The second 
passage reads, “ where is a god so great as Thot ? ” Both of these passages 
are clearly polytheistic. 

In mentioning the various gods, Amenemope says nothing which would 
lead one to think that as an Egyptian he did not believe in their real existence. 
On the contrary, in the titles of his son, he associates him with Min- 
Kamephis, Wen-nefer, Horus (II. 15-17), and he advises prayer to Aten (X. 
12), he recommends the praises of Re' (VII. 8), and he addresses Khnum 
(XII. 15) as any worshipper of that god would do. In short, the Wisdom 
of Amenemope does not appear to contain anything which would indicate 
that the author of that work had broken with the polytheistic thought of his 
time. There is in the Wisdom of Amenemope neither the essential mono¬ 
theism of Hebrew type, and certainly not the scientific monotheism of the 
modern world. 
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In addition to the expressions “ the god'”, “ god ” or “ a god ”, we come 
across the phrase “ Power of the Lord ” (VIII. n). This as well as “ the 
god ”, etc., may refer to any god. On the other hand, VIII. 11 may refer to 
the Moon, if we compare the passage with VII. 19, but the reading in VIII. 
11 is uncertain, being, however, more like than like '-a-. 

The Wisdom of Amenemope is the most religious of all the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian works known to us at the present moment. Religion and morality are 
its two chief motives, and the writer’s moderation is remarkable. According 
to Amenemope a god is all powerful, but man is frail. It is a god who 
creates man (XXIV. 14) and who sustains things (XXIV. 1 $-18). It is a god 
who alone knows the future (XIX. 13-17); justice is the gift of a god 
(XXI. 5); to him falsehood is an abomination (XIV. 3), dishonesty is detest¬ 
able (XV. 20-XVI. 2) and sin is distasteful (XVII. 9-14) and he will punish it 
(V. 15*17)- As f° r the temple of a god, it must be treated with respect 
(VI. 14-17), and therein will the good man be found (X. 21-XI. 2). In con¬ 
trast to gods, man is but clay and straw (XXIV. 13), and he will be fortunate 
to reach the West where he will be in the hand of the god (of that region) 
XXIV. 19-20. 

The Wisdom of Amenemope is really a philosophy of life (I. 1-12; III. 
17-IV. 2). Respect for old age (IV. 6-7 ; XXV. 16-XXVI. 7), one’s seniors 
(XXIV. 22-XXV. 9) and one’s chief (XI. 15-18) as well as for infirmity 
(XXIV. 9-12) is insistently recommended. Honesty, both private and pro¬ 
fessional, is required (XVII-XVIII. 13; XX. 20-XXI. 20); one must not bear 
false witness (XVI. i);and one must notcovet (XV. 9). Unrighteous encroach¬ 
ment on other people’s land is condemned (VII. 12-19), and robbery is 
forbidden (IX. 16). One’s speech and one’s tongue must be guarded 
(V. 8, 13; XI. 10); one must not wrangle (V. 10), must not be subservient 
(XVI. 20-21), but be reticent(XXI. 21-XXU. 18) and sincere (XIII. 10-XIV. 3). 
One should not only be benevolent (XXVI. 9-14) and compassionate to the 
poor (XVI. 5-10) but he should also be generous to the wounded (IV. 5) 
and even kind to the wicked in distress (V. 1-6). Like David in Psalm I, 
Amenemope vividly contrasts between the wicked and the good (VI. 1-12), 
and in another place eloquently portrays the lot of the passionate or wicked 
man (IV. 12-19). Above all, Amenemope emphasises the need of justice 
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(IV. 4; VII. 15; XVII. 17-XVIII. 13), and warns against false oaths (VII. 18) 
and words (XX. 8-9). An oath should be taken by the sanctuary of one’s god 
(XIX. 9) or by one’s “ lord ” (XX. 12), that is, perhaps by one’s god himself. 
There is a special oath mentioned in XXI. n, the nature of which is not 
clear (Lange, op. cit. pp. 107 f.). Thus, we are face to face, in the Wisdom of 
Amenemope, with the highest system of morality to be found in any ancient 
Egyptian writing, and, moreover, it is founded on a deep sense of religious 
values. It must be admitted, however, that Amenemope’s system is far from 
complete. Thus, he has nothing to say about murder and adultery. Unlike 
the Book of Proverbs woman as such has no place in Amenemope’s system. 
With the exception of one reference to the West where a man will be safe 
in the hand of his god (XXIV. 19-20), Amenemope apparently assumed that 
virtue is its own reward for he does not otherwise emphasise the reward 
for virtue, except that a good conscience is highly to be prized (XVI. 5-14). 
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The Dawn of Conscience. By James Henry Breasted. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933, pp. 431- $ 3 - 00 - 

In this interesting book, Breasted has discussed those ancient Egyptian 
documents which, he believes, reveal the origins of our inherited ideals. 
They disclose, he thinks, the dawn of conscience, the rise of the earliest 
ideals of conduct, and the resulting Age of Character. A list of some of 
the contents will serve to indicate the importance of this book : The Back¬ 
ground and the New Past, The Nature Gods and Human Society, The 
Sun-God and the Dawn of Moral Ideas, The Solar Faith and the Struggle 
with Death, The Solar Faith and the Celestial Hereafter, The Nature Gods 
and Human Society, Sunshine and Verdure — Re and Osiris, Conduct, Res¬ 
ponsibility, and the Emergence of a Moral Order, The Earliest Social Proph¬ 
ets and the Dawn of Messianism, Universal Dominion and Earliest Mono¬ 
theism, The Sources of Our Moral Heritage. 

Although there is very little that is new revealed in this book, much of its 
contents being taken — in slightly changed form — from earlier works of 
the author, nevertheless the ease with which Professor Breasted writes and 
the originality of his expressions command the reader’s best attention and 
carries him entranced from beginning to end. The only exception to this is 
the writer’s excessive use of superlatives, to which one is more or less accus¬ 
tomed in previous writings of the author, but which cannot fail to irritate a 
bit, especially when some of the superlatives are not justifiable. 

In systematic order, the author furnishes a background of Egyptian culture 
and moral ideas in which he so clearly brings out that primitive Egyptian 
religion had nothing to do with morals as understood by us of to-day. He 
then proceeds to show that the dawn of moral ideas in Egypt was bound up 
with the idea of the Sun-god, but the clear emergence of a moral order did 
not take place until the Second Union and the Pyramid age. After this there 
followed a period of disillusionment and pessimism, which was in turn fol¬ 
lowed by the period of the earliest social prophets and the dawn of “ Messia¬ 
nism One should, however, put the word “ messianism ” in quotation 
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marks for one is led immediately to expect a “ messianism ” such as we are 
accustomed to find in the Old Testament. Such “ messianism ” cannot be 
found in the Egyptian texts no matter how sympathetically they may be studi¬ 
ed and interpreted. Breasted has done his best to find it, but the reader 
may be left to be the judge of his sucess. There then followed a period of 
magical growth, especially in matters of preparation for the future and a 
future judgment. The period of universal dominion of the imperial age then 
gave rise to what Breasted calls the earliest Monotheism, although again one 
should use the “ monotheism ” in this connection with quotation marks, for 
“ monotheism ” has definite connotations in the science of theology not to 
be found in the religion of Ikhnaton. 

The last and perhaps most interesting chapter called “ The Sources of our 
Moral Heritage ” is largely concerned to show the Egyptian origin of most of 
our moral ideas, and especially the Egyptian origin of Hebrew moral ideas. 
The author, it seems, does not make sufficient allowance for the possibility 
of the independent origin of some things. At any rate even if it be con¬ 
ceded that Hebrew morals had their origin in Egyptian thought, it must be 
admitted that the disciple far out-ranked the master in the fineness of his moral 
distinctions and in the clearness with which he gave expression to them. 
Breasted’s acceptance of the Tenth Century B. C. as the date of the “ Wisdom 
of Amenemope ” is an example of too many assumptions made by him. If 
Amenemope is a late Persian or early Greek book — which is not at all 
un-likely— his argument about it as the source of much similar material in 
the Old Testament will fall to the ground. Origins and borrowings are very 
difficult things to determine and establish. 

In spite of these and many other questions which arise in the course of 
reading this book, this contribution to the study of the origin and growth 
of moral ideas will take its place among the best books on the subject, and 
the authority and scholarship of its author will keep it there for many a day. 

The book represents a solid contribution to the subject, but the student 
must be on his guard against the results of an enthusiasm, legitimate in 
itself, but not always helpful in attempting to arrive at sound conclusions. 

Samuel A.B. Mercer 

Gott und Holle. Von Josef Kroll. Bd. XX, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 
herausgegeben von Fritz Saxl. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1932, pp. 
569. RM25. 

The sub-title supplies the immediate subject of this useful book, namely, 
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“ Der Mythos von Descensuskampfe ”. For students of Egyptian religion, 
“ Der Descensus bei den Aegyptern ”, pp. 183-204, is most important, 
although other sections of the hook are illustrative, especially, Der Descen¬ 
sus bei den Babyloniern ”, 205-261, and “ Der Descensus in der Antike ”, 
363-522. The “ Zusammenfassung ”, 523-530, is also instructive. 

The section on Egypt .is well-balanced, based upon most recent sources, 
and, with one or two exceptions, is well documented. The order of the 
discussion is somewhat as follows: Re's descent to the Underworld and his 
opposition by Apophis, which results in a fierce battle ; and the Sun-gods 
victory and the joy of the departed souls because of it. Then the Egyptian 
faith in the Underworld is discussed, with reference to Osiris and Seth, but 
here one misses references to the works of Breasted and Naville, especially 
the former, who has treated the subject with so much illumination. Then 
the author shows how that as early as the Fifth Dynasty mystery-plays began 
to be performed with the Underworld filling a large place, and here the author 
fails to mention Junker’s important contribution, “ Die Stundenwachen in 
den Osirismysterien”. Details of the passage through the Underworld are then 
outlined including the doors and gates and their keepers ; and then comes 
the interesting examination of the new-arrivals in the Underworld. At the 
end of the section Dr. Kroll indicates similarities in Christian doctrine, where 
he is, unlike so many, very careful to avoid extreme and extravagant pronon¬ 
cements upon Christian origins. He says : “ Nun wird gewiss niemand so 
tollkuhn sein wollen, zu behaupten, der christliche Descensus stamme von 
den Aegyptern. Der Descensus der Christen hat durchaus seinen Eigenwert, 
der sich so im Aegyptischen nicht findet. Man kann auch nicht sagen, dass 
christliche Vorstellungen auf einen aegyptischen Stamm einfach aufge- 
pfropft worden waren. Aber in den einzelnen Motiven, bestimmten Grund- 
vorstellungen, aus denen der christliche Descensus sich zusammensetzt, in 
der Art, ein solches Geschehnis aufzufassen und es in dramatischer Weise 
mit Spannung, Kontrasten und pathetischen Hohepunkten aufzubauen, darin 
bestehen freilich frappante Ahnlichkeiten”. However, he thinks that Chris¬ 
tian thought owes more to Babylonia and Assyria in this respect, and concludes 
that “ Die Wahrscheinlichkeit dafiir is von vornherein nicht gering ”. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer 
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The Oriental Institute. By James Henry Breasted. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 455, 207 illus. and Map. $3.00. 

This is the most fascinating book I have read in many years. In brief, it 
gives an account of the creation, development and work of the most remar¬ 
kable and efficient instrument in the task of the recovery of forgotten empires 
— The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Generally speaking, 
two persons have made this great Institute possible — James Henry Breasted 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The text is divided into four richly illustrated parts : Parti gives an account 
of the Background and Development of the Institute ; Part II describes the 
field expeditions in Egypt; Part III describes those in Western Asia ; and Part 
IV gives an account of the activities of the home staff in Chicago, their res- 
search and publications. 

While there, is not a dull paragraph in this book, those portions of most 
importance to a student of Egyptian religion are the prehistoric survey in 
Egypt in which a valuable contribution is made to the background of pre¬ 
historic religion, the copying of the Coffin Texts and their great value as 
religious source material, the epigraphic expedition with its accumulation of 
numerous texts, and the account of the Egyptological studies carried on by 
the Oriental staff in the field as well as in Chicago. 

This book easily demonstrates that Chicago is fast becoming one of the 
chief centres for the study of Egyptology — the chief centre if one includes 
her branch institutions in Egypt itself, such as the incomparable InstituteHead- 
quarters at Luxor, where comfort and efficiency are so well combined. 

There is no wonder that a second impression of this book was called for 
in August of 1933 only about three months after its first appearance. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer 

The Texts in the Burial Chamber of Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, an official of Se’n 
Wosret I of the Twelfth Dynasty, in his mastabah at Lisht, brought to light 
by the Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York in the 
season of 1932-1933, consist of 296 columns of hieroglyphic text, all of 
which, with the exception of only one column, are Pyramid Texts. They are, 
furthermore, accurate and unaltered repetitions of the Pyramid Texts, and 
they follow the same order and occupy the same relative positions on the 
walls of the chamber and entrance passage as those in the Sakkareh pyra¬ 
mids. It will easily be seen how important this discovery is, not only 
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because these texts are accurate and unaltered repetitions of the older texts, 

but also because it may be reasonably assumed that the decorator of the 

chamber was in possession of a document containing not only an excellent 

copy of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty texts but also full indications as to 

how the texts were to be distributed around the walls of the chamber and ^ 

the exact sequence and arrangement in which they were to be applied to the 

walls. Then the agreement in one instance of the Se’n-Wosret-a'nhh version 

with a phrase originally set out in the pyramid of Unis and later altered there 

by those in charge of editing the texts on the walls, shows that the version 

from which these Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions were ultimately taken was 

in existence before the chambers of King Unis were inscribed. The copy 

in Se’n-Wosret-'ankh’s mastabah occasionally presents us with better versions 

of certain utterances than have hitherto come to light. 

Out of the 714 Pyramid Text Utterances hitherto published, 263 occur in 
the Se’n-wosret-'ankh Mastabah, a majority of them appearing in the pyramid 
of Unis, being the older and what were obviously considered to be the more P 

important portions of the Pyramid Texts. 

Column 96 in the Se’n-Wosret-'ankh mastabah contains a rare text, found 
neither in the Pyramid Texts nor in the Book of the Dead, and appearing, so 
far as is known, only on three Middle Kingdom coffins. It reads: “ Ho thou 
Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, raise thyself to the great ones who are thy companions, 
that thou mayest eat figs ; that thou mayest swallow wine, thy face being 
as (that 01) a jackal, like Anubis, equipped with the pointed claws which are 
on thy fingers and with the talons which are on the fingers of Thot; that 
thou mayest consume the Semen goose; that the two doors which are before 
the West, barring out common folk, may be opened to thee; that they who 
are in the Regions (of the Underworld) may come to thee ; that they who 
are in the necropolis may take thy part; and that the foremost of the Dead 
may make purification for thee”. 

Utterance 247, in its Se’n-Wosret-'ankh version, emends and clears up a 
number of doubtful points found in previous versions of this Utterance. It 
reads : “ Thy son Horus has acted in thy behalf. The great ones tremble 
when they see the knife which is in thy hand when thou goest forth from 
Dwat. Homage to thee, Say! Geb begat thee. The gods give birth to thee. 

Horus is satisfied on account of his father. Atum is satisfied on account of 
his years. The gods of the East and West are satisfied on account of the great 
thing which has taken place in the embrace of the children of the god. Thou 
Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, Se’n-Wosret-'Ankh, see ! Thou Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, Se’n- 
Wosret-'ankh,look! Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, hear! Thou Se’nWosret-'ankh, Se’n- 
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Wosret-'ankh, be there ! Thou Se’n-Wosret-'ankh, raise thyself on thy side! 
Command ! Hate weakening sleep! Rise up in Nedyet! Make thy good bread 
in Pe ! Be powerful in Heliopolis! It is Horus who has ordered action for his 
father, lord of clouds, approaching his brother Seth. (He) raises thee. It 
is the who raises Atum. ” 

A full description of this interesting Twelfth Dynasty version of the 
Pyramid Texts may be found in Section II of the Bulletin of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, New York, November, 1933, printed separately as a pam¬ 
phlet under the title, The Egyptian and Persian Expeditions, 1932-19)3, from 
which the above extracts have been made. 

The Editor 


ARTHUR EDWARD PEARSE BROME WEIGALL 


The premature death of Arthur Weigall will be regretted by all Egyptolo¬ 
gists and more especially by the more popular readers of things Egyptian 
both ancient and modern. 

While Weigall’s academic preparation did not enable him to enter very 
deeply into the more intricate problems of editing and translating texts and 
commenting upon them, nevertheless, as the following bibliography shows, 
he made a substantial contribution to the archaeological, or field-work side 
of Egyptology. But he was first and foremost a novelist, and that trait comes 
out even in the more serious books which he tried to write. And as a 
novelist, he allowed his fancy too much rein whenever he attempted to 
write history. This is nowhere more manifest than in the two volumes 
of his “ History of the Pharaohs ”. Imagination assuredly hasa part to play in 
the reconstruction of ancient history, but it must be well-bridled. In the 
“ History of the Pharaohs ”, Weigall is daring, challenging and often 
original in making interesting historical combinations, but he is a bit too 
fantastic, and his lack of training in philology led him into serious 
difficulties. He was a novelist, and as well an artist and much interest in 
all his works is due to this latter faculty. The charm of his books and the 
fine appreciation which he showed in all his discussions of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties were due to his artistic temperament. It was as an artist that he compil¬ 
ed that fascinating album, “ Ancient Egyptian Works of Art”. His practical 
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knowledge of Egyptian archaeology was gained during the time he served 
with Sir' Flinders Petrie on the .staff of the Egypt Exploration Fund. This 
knowledge led to his appointment as an Inspector-General of Antiquities of 
the Egyptian Government, in which capacity he served from 1905 to 1914. 

Weigall was charming and always most obliging. His colourful personal¬ 
ity will always be a pleasant memory among his many Egyptological 
friends, although he was often impatient of the mere grammarian and lexico¬ 
grapher. Arthur Weigall was born in England on the twentieth of Novem¬ 
ber, 1880, and died in London on January the twentieth, 1934, having been 
less than 54 years of age. 

The following is a list ofWeigall’s works; part of Abydos I, 1902, and of Aly- 
dos II, 1904; A report on the Antiquities 0/Lower Nubia, 1907; A Catologue of the 
Weights and Balances in the Cairo Museum, 1908; Travels in the Upper Egyptian 
Deserts, 1909; A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, 1910; The Life of 
Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt, 1910; revised 1922 ; The Treasury of Ancient Egypt, 
1911; A Topographical Catalogue of the Tombs of Thebes (with A. H. 
Gardiner), 1913; The Life of Cleopatra, Queenof Egypt, 1914, revised 1924; 
Egypt from 1798 to 1914, 1915; Madeline of the Desert, 1920; The Dweller in the 
Desert (called Burning Sands in the U. S. A.), 1921; Bedouin Love, 1922; The 
Glory of the Pharaohs, 1923; The Garden of Paradise, 1923; Tutankhamen and 
Other Essays, 1923 ; Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, 1924; The Ways of the East, 
1924; A History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I, 1925 ; The Not Impossible She. 1926; A 
History of the Pharaohs, Vol. II, 1926; Wanderings in Roman Britain, 1926; 
Wanderings in Anglo-Saxon Britain, 1927; The Grand Tour of Norman England, 
1927; Saturnalia in Room 2), 1927; Flights into Antiquity, 1928; The Paganism 
in Our Christianity, 1928; The King who preferred Moonlight, 1928; Nero, 1930; 
Life of Marc Antony, 1931; Sappho of Lesbos, 1932 ; Laura was my Camel (humor¬ 
ous), 1933; Alexanderthe Great, 1933. 

The Editor 
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LES QUATRE CYNOCEPHALES 

Par Gustave J^quier, Neuchatel. 

Les id£es religieuses se sont formees chez l’homme a un moment de son 
d^veloppement intellectuel que nous ne pouvons preciser, mais qui doit £tre 
extremement ancien, peut-£tre meme assez rapproche de l'etat primitif. La 
spiritualisation complete de ces idees ne s’opera cependant que fort tard, et 
dans l’intervalle l’homme dut s’ingenier d trouver des supports naturels pour 
situer et tenir a sa portee ces puissances superieures invisibles qu’il pressen- 
tait et qu’il cherchait a se concilier par des pratiques diverses. 

Les premiers supports elus a cet effet furent certainement de l’ordre le plus 
simple, pierres, aerolithes, troncs d’arbres ou accidents de terrain, puis tels 
animaux remarquables par leur force, leur beaute ou leur utility, et enfin les 
puissances superieures s'incarnerent dans des personnalites semblables aux 
hommes. Ces trois grandes phases qu’on peut caracteriser par les termes de 
fetichisme, zoolatrie et anthropomorphisme forment un cadre susceptible de 
modifications innombrables et correspondent en gros a trois etapes du d£ve- 
loppement de l’humanile : la plus ancienne peut se placer au cours du 
paleolithique, sinon a ses debuts memes, et la derniere precede l’histoire 
proprement dite, au moins dans la plupart des centres de civilisation. 

En Egypte, le pays conservateur par excellence, des traces tr£s nettes de ces 
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divers dtats de la pensde religieuse apparaissent dans les cultes des grandes 
mdtropoles, cultes d’oii dmane la presque totality des documents que nous 
possddonssur les religions des peuples nilotiques; la, malgrd les transforma¬ 
tions au cours des sidcles des dogmes et des theories, malgrd les apports extd- 
rieurs et les adaptations, les objets du culte ont subsistd les uns i cdtd des 
autres; les nouveaux n’ont pas supplantd les anciens, ils s’y sont superposes 
et combines sans se confondre, formant ensemble les facettes de ce complexe 
qu’dtait chaque divinite locale : ainsi la pierre pointue est inseparable du 
heron bennou et du dieu Atoum, le dad du belier et d’Osiris. II en etait tres 
vraisemblablement de meme dans les cultes des localitds provinciales, mais 
ceux-ci, ou bien ne nous ont pas laisse suffisamment de documents pour que 
nous puissions les dtudier, ou bien ont ete absorbes de bonne heure par les 
grands centres voisins, le dieu local jouant des lors son role de satellite dans 
la theogonie des pretres d’un de ces colleges auxquels nous devons les theo¬ 
logies egyptiennes en cours des les origines de l’histoire. 

La religion d’Hermopolis nous estconnue par un nombreassez considerable 
de documents d’apres lesquels plusieurs savants ont etudie les aspects divers 
de cette cosmogonie tres speciale *; les grands traits en sont done etablis de 
fa?on a peu pres satisfaisante, pour les epoques les plus rdeentes tout au 
moins, les renseignements que nous possedons provenant, dans leur grande 
majorite, des temples ptolemaiques et romains, tandis que pour le Nouvel 
Empire et surtout pour l’Ancien, nous devons nous contenter de bien peu de 
chose, ce qui fait que les moindres vestiges datant de ces periodes et relatifs 
a Hermopolis acquierent une importance particulidre. Dans ce nombre on peut 
ranger un relief du temple funeraire de Pepi II, trouvd recemment et qui me 
parait fournir des indications intdressantes et ouvrir des perspectives 
nouvelles. 

Si nous rdcapitulons les donndes acquises jusqu ’4 ce jour sur les premidres 
phases de la religion hermopolitaine, nous nous trouvons d’abord en pre¬ 
sence, en cequi concerne la pdriode primitive, d’un centre de culte qui n’est 

i. La derni£re en date et la plus complete de ces etudes (Sethe, Atnurt und die acht Urgotter von Her - 
mopolis , Berlin, 1929) donne un releve de tons les textes anciens qui peut servir de base k tout travail sur la 
question (p. 35-76), bien qu’il ait £te etabli en vue d’appuyer une these tr£s contestable sur Torigine 
d’Amon. 
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pas un objet, mais un lieu saerd, un tertre sur lequel plus tard la tradition pla?a 
la naissance du soleil, origine de toutes choses; cette tradition ne correspon- 
dait d’ailleurs dvidemment pas dl’idde primitive qui avait fait choisir ce mon¬ 
ticule par la population de la locality pour des raisons que nous ignorons et 
suivant des iddes religieuses qui n’avaient sans doute encore aucun rapport 
avec la cosmogonie. 

Parmi les animaux saerds qui, a Hermopolis, remontent & l’epoque zoola- 
trique, il convient d’dliminer l’ibis, l’oiseau de Thot qui, comme ce Dieu lui- 
mdme, est dtranger au pays ; par contre le lidvre et le cynocdphale paraissent 
bien autochtones; le premier a donnd son nom & la ville pour devenir ensuite 
le symbole de la province, le second est restd attache aux cultes locaux. II 
semble done y avoir eu dee moment dans la.rdgion deux tribus ou deux 
groupes distincts d’individus ayant chacun des iddes religieuses diffdrentes, 
ce qui n’implique nullement une rivalite. Ce dualisme se prolonge jusqua 
l’dpoque historique puisque nous constatons l’existence d’une ville du lidvre 
Ornoii si voisine de la ville des Huit, KhmenouZ Z^.®, qu’il n’est pas 
possible de les sdparer l’une de l’autre. 

L’age anthropomorphique a amend d’une part la transformation du lidvre 
en une ddesse dont le caractere est mal defini et surtout peu connu, mais 
qui parait etre apparentee aux Hathors et aux deesses lionnes et representer le 
ciel', et d’autre part la formation d’un groupe d’individus inseparables, qui 
plus tard se sont subdivisds en quatre couples et qui representent a eux tous 
une puissance superieure. Ce groupe, l’ogdoade caracteristique de la religion 
hermopolitaine,^ s^est constitue assez anciennement pour avoir donnd son 
nom a la ville 11 ^ ©, au plus tard vers le milieu de 1 ’Ancien Empire. 

Si ancienne qu’elle soit, cette ogdoade n’en est pas moins une erdation fac- 
tice, puisque les deesses ne sont que des doublets feminins des dieux, formes 
grammaticalement par l’adjonction d’un ^ aux noms originaux 2 , cela sans 
doute pour donner la faculte de se reproduire et de creer a des etres qui pri- 
mitivement devaient avoir un role tout different. Le terme de dieux des quatre 
dlements, que leur a donnd Lepsius, ne doit pas etre pris au sens exact que 
nous attribuons a cette expression, car ils ne representent pas l’air, la terre, 

1. Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alien Aegypter , p. 59. 

2. Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie et d? Archeologie, II, p. 257. 
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l’eau et le feu, mais Fensemble des propriety de la mature inerte, source 
initiale de toute possibility et de toute vie, propridtes qu’il est difficile de ddfi- 
nir de fa?on precise, si bien qu’aucune traduction satisfaisante n’a ete donnee 
jusqu’ici des noms de ces divinitds. 

II n’y a cependant pas de doute possible sur la personnalite et le caract£re de 
celui de ces dieux — ou couples divins — qui occupe toujours la premiere 
place 000 £££ Noun (ou Now), la mature primordiale, Ferment liquide d’ou 

AA/VM * 

tout est sorti, ou tout doit se replonger pour renaltre et revivre; tel est tout 
au moins le r6le que lui ont assigne les theologiens d’Hdiopolis, qui emprun- 
t^rent au dogme hermopolitain cette divinity, encore confuse au milieu de 
ses par£dres, pour en faire une figure qui, sans dtre a proprement parler un 
dieu, est en reality le p£re de tous les dieux. Le Noun doit son origine a Her- 
mopolis, mais il tient son rang et son rble des inventeurs de la grande cos- 
mogonie egyptienne. 

Entre les mains des theologiens d’Heliopolis, le doublet feminin de Noun, 
Nouit, a connu des destinies plus brillantes encore que son dpoux, puisqu’elle 
a etd choisie comme sa contre-partie, le del d’en haut oppose a l’abime 
inferieur* et qu’ensuite, par evolution, elle s’est ddtachee de lui pour 
s’associer au dieu terre deb et devenir la m£re des dieux ° ° . 

F-— 

Le couple suivant, Houh (Hehiou ?) et Houhit || ^ et ff ^ est P lus diffi- 
cile a definir. Contrairement a l’opinion emise dans le dernier travail paru 
sur le sujet 1 2 , et dans lequel il s’agirait de divinites representant l’eau, je 
rapprocherais ce nom du mot bien connu O |, l’eternitd, plutdt que d’un 

ddrivy tres rare de la racine |^et qui signifie « le flot ». D’apres la liste 

relev£e par M. Sethe, le determinatif 1 ZZ ne se trouve qu’une settle fois sur 
27 exemples, soit dans une proportion tres insuffisante pour dtablir 
une theorie nouvelle. D’autre part, sur la scene qui orne Farchitrave de 


1, L’orthographe primitive dece nom, 44 . 2 , , conservee dans les 

textes des pyramides (§ 207 446 1691 b ) indique que la vraie Nouit est en rapport avec le monde infe¬ 

rieur et non avec le ciel. Il est a remarquer toutefois que ces passages mentionnent la d£esse non comme 
membre de I’ogdoade, mais comme entire ind^pendante, done gravitant d£j£ autour du cycle h&iopo- 
litain. 

2. Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgot ter , p. 65, 
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facade du pronaos d’Edfou *, nous voyons que e’est le dieu Houh qui a dtd 
choisi pour presenter a plusieurs reprises au soleil levant, les divinites qui 
viennent Fadorer; il est Evident que le dieu de Fdternite est plus d sa place 
dans ce rdle qu’une divinite aquatique. Je verrais done plutdt dans Houh une 


divinisation de Feternitd de la mature. 


Kotik et. Koukit reprdsentent une autre propriety de la matiere a l’etat 

primitif, Tobscurite; cette'interpretation n’a pas dtd mise en doute, mais il 


n’en est pas de m£me du groupe suivant Niou Niout ^ . Ce nom 

se rattache d une racine d sens ndgatif 2 , et doit signifier « le vide, le ndant » ; 
il s’applique ainsi a tout l’espace non occupy par la matidre solide ou liquide 
reprdsentee par Noun, d Fimmensitd, a Feidment gazeiix. Dans beaucoup de 
listes, Niou et Niout sont remplac^spar Amone t Amonit, mais cela ne prouve 
nullement que ces derniers soient ( des membres originaux de Fogdoade, 
comme l’admet M. Sethe, qui toutefois n’dtablit pas pour quelles raisons on 
aurait mis a leur place dans les listes, au moins deux fois sur trois, des divi- 
nitds nouvelles dont la creation n’dtait nullement indispensable, Amon et son 
doublet etarit d cette dpoque 3 des entites suffisamment connues pour tenir 
horiorablement leur place dans un groupe tel que Fogdoade. Il est plus logique 
d’admettre qu’d partir d’un certain moment, on a eu la tendance a remplacer 
des divinites assez effacees et d’origine tres ancienne par des etres universelle- 
ment adores et dont en somme l’essence est identique, Amon etant un dieu 


representant Fair, l’atmosphdre, au meme titre que le vieux Niou d’Hermopolis. 

La similitude entre ces quatre personnifications et les quatre mots employes 
dans les premiers versets de la Genese pour designer le chaos est si evidente 
qu’elle a ete reconnue depuis longtemps et que l’inspiration hermopolitaine 
du rdcit biblique n’est'guere douteuse; l’ordre des termes est le m£me + , il 
s’agit de part et d’autre de la masse primordiale, inerte mais susceptible de 


1. Chassinat, Le temple d'Edfou, III, p. 49-52. 

2. Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgotter , p. 66-67. 

3. Ces remplacements de Niou par Amon datent tous d’epoque ptolemaique; il arrive aussi qu’Amon 

remplace Noun, comme un intrus qui se met a n^mporte quelle place (voir la planche I de la publication de 
M. Sethe). Si Amon et Amonit paraissent icote de Noun et Nouit dans les textes des pyramides (§ 446), 
il n’est nullement prouve que ce soit en quality de membres de Togdoade, puisque les deux autres couples 
ne figurent pas a c6te d’eux. , . , 

4. Kouk et Niou, l’obscurit^ et Tespace, correspondant 4 et a DVPN nil l es mots encore inexpli- 
qu^s par les exegetes ^doivent trouver leurs paraMes dans Noun et Houh. 
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donner naissance a l’ensemble du monde, sous l’impulsion d’une force etran- 
g^re. Cette force, les Hermopolitains la trouv^rent dans le dieu Thot, amerie 
de Basse figypte ' lors d’une des campagnes qui d l’dpoque predynastique 
mirent aux prises les deux parties du pays et amen£rent la fusion des deux 
civilisations, et c’est sans doute dans son nouveau centre que le dieu-ibis prit 
son caract&re definitif de cr^ateur par le verbe et de dieu des lettres et des 
sciences. En meme temps les quatre divinitds eiementaires se dedoublaient 
pouracquerir la faculty de procrder. 

Bien que nous devions la faire remonter d une epoque anterieure d l’his- 
toire proprement dite, cette theorie cosmogonique est si rationnelle que nous 
ne pouvons y voir qu’une conception theologique d^jd trds 6volu£e. II nous 
est reste un vestige important d’un stade plus ancien de cette doctrine, alors 
encore en voie de formation, dans le terme ^ Mill, q U i est en meme temps 
le titre du grand pretre et le nora d’un dieu; la forme de ce titre, du meme 
type que celui du grand prStre d’H 61 iopolis, denote une haute antiquity de 
m&me aussi l’identification du dieu avec celui qui sur la terre assure son 
culte, qui est ainsi non seulement son reprtsentant, mais aussi son emana¬ 
tion, Ce dieu n’a pas encore ete identifie, malgr£ la haute position qu’il a 
occupee a un certain moment dans sa ville, et il ne semble pas qu’il faille 
voir en lui une forme de Thot 2 ; son identification avec Osiris qui apparalt 
fort tard d Hermopolis et n’y joua jamais qu’un role secondaire, est encore 
moins vraisemblable. 

Traduire ^ Mill par « le grand des cinq » c’est-a-dire le premier des cinq 
implique un groupe de cinq personnages dont le premier est le chef incon- 
teste, ce qui n’est admissible a Hermopolis qu’apr&s 1 ’arrivee de Thot et k con¬ 
dition de rdduire l’ogdoade a son etat primitif de quatre membres, deux 
situations qui ne paraissent pas contemporaines. Cette solution est done peu 
satisfaisante. II en est tout autrement si nous considerons le mot comme 
s’appliquant k l’ensemble du groupe et si nous traduisons « le grand Cinq » : 
ainsi comprise, l’epithdte explique pourquoi la divinite en question ne porte 
jamais de nom particular, et correspond a ce que nous savons des dieux pri- 
mitifs d’Hermopolis: quatre dieux eiementaires d’un c6te, ladeesse Ounit de 


♦ 
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l’autre. Adjoindre un element feminin aux quatre reprdsentants du chaos, de 
la substance inerte, dternelle, obscure, infinie, c’est leur donner la faculte de 
produire; l’idde est la m£me quecelle qui, un peu plus tard, amena le dddou- 
blement des quatre elements et la formation de l’ogdoade. Le groupe des 
Cinq comme le groupe des Huit devait avoir comme contre-partie une puis¬ 
sance cr£atrice: dans celui-ci elle est reprdsentee par Thot, dans l’autre elle 
n’etait peut-£tre pas encore d£finie. 

Cette th£orie des Cinq, comme toute theorie nouvelle, demande a £tre 
appuyde par un temoignage d’autant plus probant qu’il sera plus ancien, et 
que nous poss£dons, & mon avis, dans un bas-relief d£couvert r£cemment dans 
le temple de Pepi II. Ce morceau, tr£s incomplet, appartient k la decoration 
de la salle qui precede, le sanctuaire et ou le roi est represente a quatre reprises, 
re?u et instalie dans son domaine funeraire par ses courtisans et paries dieux 
du pays; sur la paroi ouest, les divinites sont disposees sur trois registres en 
groupes formes chacun par un des grands dieux de la Haute Egypte acccom- 
pagne de trois individus qui jouent lerole desuivants; seul le premier groupe 
du registre superieur est compose autrement et malgre ses lacunes, nous pou¬ 
vons y reconnaitre la presence de cinq personnages, quatre dieux accroupis 
suivis d’une deesse debout. 



II ne reste qu’une partie du corps de la deesse devant laquelle, comme 
devant toutes les autres figures divines de ce tableau, est dresse le pa-our, le 
petit naos symbolique de la Haute figypte; en avant de cet edicule sont 
accroupis, dans la pose habituelle, deux dieux a tetes de cynocephales, de 


1, SETHE, Urreligion and aelteste Geschichte Aegyptens , § 143. 

2. Sethe, Amun nnd die acht Ur goiter, p. 40. 
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Tesp&ce hamadryas reconnaissables aux grands favoris qui. couvrent leurs 
joues; le petit monument qui lesaccompagne n’est plus un pa-our mais appar- 
tient k un type Egalement bien connu et qui, tr£s frequent dans les tqxtes et 
tableaux relatifs au culte d’Anubis *, paralt devoir se localiser dans la Moyenne 
ggypte, off se trouvent, tr£s voisins l’un de l’autre, le norne Kynopolite et 
celui du Li6vre 5 . Un petit fragment, dont la place sur le miir est indiqude par 
quelques signes d’une inscription correspondant acellc des registres inferieurs, 
montre Tangle d’un £dicule exactement semblable 4 celui dont il vient d’etre 
question, l’ecartement elitre les deux laissant la place necessaire a deux 
autres personnagesaccroupis qui selon toute vraisemblance, etaientidentiques 
aux precedents \ 

Bien qu’aucune legende n’accompagne ces figures, leur identification n’est 
gu£re douteuse: le cynocephale — hamadryas ou babouin — n’est en Haute 
Egypte l’objet d’un culte que dans une seule ville, Hermopolis; si plus tard 
on le retrouve en certains sanctuaires de la Basse Egypte, c’est qu’il y a £t£ 
transport^ par suite de son affiliation k Thot qui, en s’installant a Khmenou, 
avait adopte le vieil animal sacre de Tendroit s . Ici, il ne peut Stre question de 
Thot, les singes £tant au nombre de quatre, mais ce cbiffre nous ramene aux 
quatre elements de Togdoade, avant leur dedoublement. 

Il est vrai que la presque totality des representations de Togdoade prete 
aux dieux mdles des tetes de grenouilles et a leurs femmes des tete de ser¬ 
pents, mais comme ces tableaux datent tous d’dpoque ptolemai'que ou 
romaine 6 , ils ne reproduisent pas n^cessairement la forme primitive des 
divinites en question, et d’ailleurs certains d’entre eux, non des moins impor- 
tants, puisque Tun orne Tarchitrave exterieure du pronaos d’Edfou 7 , les reprd- 


1. Benedite, Scribe et Babouin , p. 19 et suiv. (Monuments Piot, XIX), 

2. Je me bornerai a rappelerici un des plus frequents litres de ce dieu 


ID- 


3. 11 n’y a aucun rapport entre cet idicule 4 corniche et celui a toit bombe de k Basse Egypte. On les a 
cependant confondus (Sethe dans Borchardt, Grabdenbnal des Sahure, II, p. 127, au sujet du tableau de 
la pi. LXV 1 I et cette erreur s’est repercutde depuis dans plusieurs ouvrages). 

4. L’architrave qui empidtait sur le tableau n’autorise, pour ce groupe disparu comme pour le groupe 
voisin, que des personnages accroupis n’occupant que la moitie de fa hauteur du registre. 

5. Boylan, Thot, the Hermes of Egypt, p. 76 ; Hopfner, Der Tierhilt der alten Aegypter, p. 26. 

6 . Le relevd de toutesces representations se trouve dans la pi. I de Sethe, Atntin und die acht Urgotter. 


7. Chassinat, Le temple d'Edfou, III, p. 52, 55, 312. 
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sentent en cynocdphales. Dans les textes de Darius au temple de Hibe, les 
dieux de Togdoade sont egalement qualifies de singes 1 2 . 

Dans ces scenes le rdle des dieux de Togdoade est d’acclamer le soleil levant, 
et c’est un role qui correspond admirablement k leur nature de representants 
de la mati^re primordiale ou tout se forme et d’ou tout est sorti; ils assistent 
k Teclosion du soleil et sont les premiers a le saluer, soit comme leur fils, soit 
m&me quelquefois comme leur p£re \ Tels ils apparaissent aussi sur la 
vignette du chap. XV du Livre des Morts 3 , ofi leur presence ne peut s’expli- 
quer qu’en raison d’idees .religieuses ou symboliques et non pour le simple 
fait qu’on pr£te aux singes Thabitude de pousser au lever du jour des hurle- 
ments inusit£s. 

Il est d’autres monuments sur lesquels les cynoc£phales apparaissent aussi 
par compagnies de quatre, sur la base des obelisques de Louxor 4 5 6 par exemple, 
et sur le.petit autel solaire d’Abousimbel s , aujourd’hui au Musee du Caire. 
On remarquera qu’il s’agit egalement de monuments consacr£s au soleil, et 
plus particulierement en rapport avec le lever de l’astre. Bien qu’aucun nom 
ne paraisse sur ces sculptures, nous pouvons attribuer aux groupes de singes 
qui les ornent la meme origine et le mSme role qu’a ceux du Livre des Morts: 
adoptes par la cosmogonie d’Heliopolis, au meme titre que deux d’entre eux, 
Noun et Noui't, les vieux dieux hermopolitains de la matiere primordiale sont 
mobilises dans leur ensemble et sous leur forme archai'que pour acclamer le 
roi des dieux, issu d’eux-m^mes. 

Ainsi les destinees de Tancien animal sacr6 de Khmenou, aux temps histo- 
riques, se dessinent maintenant de fa?on ires nette, suivant deux lignes diver- 
gefites : quand il est seul, le cynocephale appartient au cycle de Thot, il 
s’assimile meme avec ce dieu, prend son caractere et ses insignes lunaires, joue 
son rdle dans les rites funeraires du jugement de l’dme; en groupe de quatre 

1. Brugsch, Reise nach der Grossen Ouse, pi. XIV, c, XXV, 4. 

2. Brugsch, ibid., pi. XIV. Cette qualification de « p£re » est appliquee a Amon-Ra en tant que dieu 
supreme. 

3. Dansle dogme solaire, d’ou £mane ce tableau, les vieux dieux primaires ne sont que des comparses, et il 
est naturel qu’on ait 6te moins exigeant que dans leur lieu d’origine sur leur groupement en nombre fixe, 
aussi ce nombre depasse-t-il parfois quatre, suivant la fantaisie de dessinateur ou la place disponible. 

4. Benedite, Saibe et Babouin , p. 31. 

5. Maspero, Les temples immerges de la Nubie , pi. CLX et CLXI. 
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individus, il relive de la compagnie des dieux ilementaires d’origine locale 
elle aussi, mais qui s’est associee au grand courant de la religion solaire pour 
jouer son rdle a la naissance de l’astre. 

Le cinquiime personnage du groupe, sur le relief du temple de Pepi, est 
plus difficile k identifier. En l’absence de toute indication caractdristique, il 
est permis de songer k la diesse qui a pris la place du liivre dans le culte 
parallile k celui du cynociphale; elle paralt disignie, du fait de son sexe, k 
completer le r6le qui semble divolu au groupe de cinq divinitis, au Mill , 
le r6le permettant d la matiire de produire. Nous pouvons done, provisoire- 
ment et d titre d’hypothise, surmonter cette silhouette feminine d’une fete de 
lfevre. 


AMEN-EM-OPE EN DE OUDERE EGYPTISCHE WIJSHEID 

door W. D. van Wijngaarden, Leiden. 

Wanneer wij ons een oordeel willen vormen over de verhouding, waarin 
het Boek der Wijsheid van Amen-em-ope staat tot de oudere Egyptische 
wijsheidsliteratuur, vooral wat het godsdienstig karakter dezer zedekundige 
geschriften betreft, dan dienen wij vooraf in het oog te vatten, dat de ons 
bekende Egyptische wijsheidsboeken stammen uit een tijdruimte van 3000 
jaar. De eerste Egyptische tekst van dit soort werd omstreeks 1875 bekend. 
Thans staan er een dozijn van zulke Egyptische wijsheidsboeken tot onze 
beschikking, die dateeren van 3000 v66r Chr. af tot in de eerste eeuw onzer 
jaartelling. A 1 heeft nu de oud-Egyptische beschaving van de praehistorische 
tijden af tot het begin van onze jaartelling een ongestoorde eenheid weten 
te bewaren,zooals nauwelijks 6en andere beschaving die kan aantoonen, al is 
de geest, die in de wijsheidsboeken heerscht, wel over het algemeen dezelfde 
gebleven, toch mag men het feit niet over het hoofd zien, dat er, in over- 
eenstemming met de wisselende lotgevallen van het Egyptische volk in den 
loop der eeuwen, opvallende verschillen en variaties ten aanzien van de 
godsdienstige en zedelijke opvattingen in te vinden zijn en dat met name het 
boek van Amen-em-ope in dit opzicht tegenover de oudere wijsheidsliteratuur 
een zeer bijzondere plaats inneemt \ 

I. Enkele geleerden in Duitschland hebben ook reeds studies gewijd aan dit onderwerp en gewezen op 
het principicele onderscheid, dat er bestaat tusschen dit betrekkelijk jonge boek en de oudere Egyptische 
wijsheid (M. Pieper, Die aegyptische Literatur^ Berlin, 1927, p. 19-21, p. 30-33, p. 37-38, p. 89-90; 
W. Baumgartner, Israelitische und altorientalische IVeisheit , Tubingen, 1933 ; Job. Fichtner, Die 
allorientalische IVeisheit in ihrer israelitisch-judischen Auspragunge Giessen, 1933 ; R. Anthes, Lebensregeln 
und Lebensiveisheit der alien Aegypter , Leipzig, 1933) ; daar er echter van een andere zijde betoogd 
wordt, dat er in dit opzicht een volkomen overeenstemming zou bestaan tusschen de Egyptische wijsheid 
van ouden en jongen datura (A. de Buck, Het religieus karakter der oudste Egyptische wijsheid , Nieuw 
Theologisch tijdschrift, 1932; p. 322-349), is het gewenscht dit punt wat uitvoeriger te behandelen en 
met nieuwe argumenten toe te lichten. 
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Een gemeenschappelijk kenmerk van deze boeken is de uiterlijke vorm. 
Een beroemde wijze, een koning of vizier geeft voor zijn doodzijn zoon en 
opvolger allerlei lessen omtrent het juiste levensgedrag. Hij houdt hem de 
vergankelijkheid van rijkdom voor en de waarde van vriendschap, waarschuwt 
hem voor onrechtvaardig verkregen goed en voor beleedigingen, wijst er op, 
hoe hij zich te gedragen heeft tegenover zijn superieuren en moet omgaan 
met opvliegende menschen. Het zijn inderdaad telkens dezelfde of overeen- 
komstige spreuken, die in de verschillende verzamelingen regelmatig terug- 
keeren. Evenals in de Israelietische chokmah worden hier geen vrageii of 
problemen over het wezen en bestaan van den mensch behandeld, maar 
wordt er practische levenswijsheid gegeven. Deze levensregels vormen voor 
ons de voornaamste bron, waaruit wij onze kennis kunnen putten van de 
houding, die de Egyptenaren tegenover het leven aannamen. Daarbij valt 
het op, dat bij alle gebruikmaking van dezelfde of overeenkomstige spreuken, 
vele der Egyptische wijsheidsboeken het stempel van een bepaalde persoon- 
lijkheid dragen, en dat er de geest van den tijd uit spreekt, waarin ze zijn 
ontstaan. - • , • - ' • . 

De oudste ons bewaard gebleven Egyptische tekst van dit soort is de leer 
van Ptahhotep, die naar alle waarschijnlijkheid tijdens het Oude Rijk 
ontstaan is. Ptahhotep was een vizier van een koning uit de vijfde dynastie 
(kort na 2500 vddrChr.). Zijn spreuken zijn bestemd voor een- jongmensch, 
die zijn loopbaan als ambtenaar nog voor zich heeft; het gedrag tegenover 
chefs en aanzienlijken speelt hierbij een groote rol. De gedachte om zijn 
leer in een systeem te brengen lag den auteur even ver als den samenstellers 
van het Bijbelsche spreukenboek. Zonder eenig systeem zijn de afzonder- 
lijke spreuken achter elkaar geplaatst; zij behandelen verschillende levens- 
terreinen. Het ideaal, dat aan deze spreuken ten grondslag ligt, is dat van 
den correcten mensch, die het vermijdt aanstoot te geven en zich bij zijn 
daden en woorden weet aan te passen bij de maatschappelijke orde. Hem 
wacht een voorspoedige loopbaan als ambtenaar. 

Daarbij komen moreele begrippen als goed en kwaad niet ter sprake. 
Wat den inhoud betreft ademt dit boekzin voor zin denzelfden geest, die van 
een utilitische moraal. De vorm van de afzonderlijke spreuken is heel 
eenvoudig. Eerst komt de raadgeving, dan de motiveering of het resultaat 
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van het opvolgen van den raad «. Lach, als uw gastheer lacht, dat zal zijn 
hart goeddoeni en wat gij doet, zal (hem) aangenaam zijn ». Regelmatig 
keert deze vorm terug : « Wanneergij dit of dat doet, zult gij daarvan dit of 
dat voordeel hebben. » « Buig uw rug voor uw chef, dan zal uw huis met 

zijn have bestendig zijn; het is een kwaad ding, als men zijn superieur 
weerstreeft. ■» « Zie toe, dat gij op de^hoogste plaats goed aangeschreven 

staat. Zoek in het bijzonder de gunst van den koning te verkrijgen, die alleen 
de machtige is. » « Wanneer gij de vriendschap bestendig wilt laten in een 

huis, waarin gij toegang hebt, als heer, of als broeder, of als vriend, in welke 
plaats gij 00k binnentreedt, wacht u er voor de vrouwen te na te komen. » 
Dat alles zijn spreuken, die op utilitischen grond berusten. Daarnaast vindt 
men 00k spreuken als deze : « Wees vriendelijk jegens smeekelingen en 
geringe lieden », maar 00k hier is het utilistisch standpunt onmiskenbaar : 
« Zij t gij in het gevolg van een aanzienlijk man, weet dan niets van zijn 
vroegere geringheld,want God is het, die de aanzienlijken maakt. » Tusschen 
de regels door leest men hier.: « Als hij omhoog is gekomen, kan het u 
evenzoo gaan; als gij opgeklommen zijt, kunt gij 00k weer vallen. » 

Wei wordt hier soms van God gesproken en komt nu en dan de uit- 
drukking voor: « Wat God wil », en « wat God haat », maar vaak kan men 
er over in twijfel zijn, of daarmede niet, naar Egyptisch spraakgebruik de 
koning bedoeld is. Maar zelfs als dat niet het geval is, dan bewijst dat nog 
niets anders, dan dat men in dien tijd aan goden geloofde, die zich gedroegen 
als de koningen op aarde. Maar van een godsdienstig gemotiveerde ethiek 
is hier niets te bespeuren. Wei wordt er een hoogere macht erkend, waar- 
tegen de mensch niets kan uitrichten, « de god », hetzij dat daarbij dan 
gedacht wordt aan een god van het pantheon, of aan den god, die in het land 
als koning heerscht. Tegen den wil Gods kan niemand ingaan; hij plaatst 
dezen op de hoogte des levens en stort den ander in de ellende, zonder dat 
men het tevoren berekenen kan. Deze gedachte wordt tot uitdrukking 
gebracht in spreuken als : « Het bevel van God, is dat wat geschiedt », en : 
« God is het, die de eerste plaats verleent. » 

Van een godheid als een zedelijke macht, die het goede beloont en het 
kwade bestraft, hooren wij niets. Het zou verkeerd zijn om in deze levens¬ 
regels alleen maar kras egoisme te zien, zonder eenige moraal, of een opwek- 
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king tot onvoorwaardelijken oogendienst. ' Maar al deze spreuken moet men 
beschouwen in het licht van de grondgedachte van deze leer : « Breng deze 
spreuken in toepassing, dan zult gij in uw leven geen moeilijkheden onder- 
vinderi. ' In alle levensomstandigheden zult gij weten, wat gij te doen hebt 
en daardoor zult gij in uw loopbaan succes hebben, » De eigenlijke pro- 
blemen des levens, die voortvloeien uit het godsbestuur en uit de natuur des 
menschen worden noch geloochend noch bevestigd, zij worden onbesproken 
gelaten. 

Deze nuchtere objectieve levensbeschouwing heeft echter schipbreuk ^ 

geleden in den storm der lotgevallen van het Egyptische volk. Politieke 
gebeurtenissen omstreeks 2000 v66r Chr. deden de oud-Egyptische staats- 
orde ineenstorten, en de verbreiding van den Osirisdienst en het daarmede 
verbonden geloof aan het doodengericht stelden de begrippen van mensche- 
lijke overtreding en goddelijke gerechtigheid op den voorgrond. Uit dezen 
tijd stammen twee groote didactische geschriften : die bestemd voor Merikare 
en die, bestemd voor koning Amenemhat. Vergelijkt men deze- beide ge¬ 
schriften, die uit het Middelrijk stammen, naar hun inhoud, met het vorige, 
dan bemerkt men treffende verschillen. 

De leer voor Merikare, door een koning van de tiende dynastie, wiens 
naam onbekend is, gemaakt voor zijn zoon, bevat velerlei regels en spreuken, 
die betrekking hebben op verschillende toestanden en verhoudingen in het 
leven, die evengoed in Ptahhotep zouden kunnen staan. Daarnaast staan 
echter andere spreuken, die wel geen levensopvatting veronderstellen, als wij 
bij Ptahhotep vinden, maar waarin toch vragen worden aangeroerd, die daar 
onbesproken bleven en die handelen over de onberekenbare diepten der. 
menschelijke natuur, die vertrouwen met valschheid vergeldt en die zelfzuch- 
tig den weg der gerechtigheid verlaat. 

Ptahhotep beveelt zijn zoon een goede behandeling der ondergeschikten 
aan, omdat zij voordeelig voor hem is en geen ontevredenheid verwekt. Aan 
Merikare wordt een vriendelijke houding 00k dan voorgeschreven, wanneer 
zij niet direct nuttig is. « Wees vriendelijk, maak u bemind bij uw men- 
schen, in het bijzonder bij de aanzienlijken. Gij behandelt de aanzienlijken 
op de juiste wijze, als gij altijd recht doet. Doe overal recht, dan'—nu 
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komt er iets, dat men in de oudere.wijsheid niet vindt — zult gij bestaan 
voor het doodengericht. » 

: Bij een vergelijking met Ptahhotep valt het ons 00k op, dat hier bij. Merri 
kare de eigen persoonlijke ervaring zich doet gelden ; wat hij zelf beleefd, 
gedacht en ondervonden heeft, dat wil de oude koning aan zijn zoon meder 
deelen. 

Met dit op den voorgrond treden van het individueele hangt zonder twijfel 
00k iets anders samen : het religieuze moment. De leer van Ptahhotep 
heeft haar stelregels voorgedragen zonder te spreken over straf of belooning 
in het hiernanaals. Indien de vergeldingsgedachte, die later het kernpunt van 
het Osirisgeloof, het centrum van den Egyptischen godsdienst uit maakt, 
heerschende was geweest, dan zou men daarvan iets in dit boek vinden. 
Maar bij Ptahhotep hebben godsdienst en moraal niets met elkaar te maken, 
bij Merikare wordt er tusschen beide verband gelegd. 

Ptahhotep vermeldt den godsdienst niet als bestanddeel van de levensorde, 
aan Merikare, die als koning voor de uitoefening daarvan in de eerste plaats 
verantwoordelijk is, wordt hij aanbevolen als noodzakelijk voor den mensch. 
Wij hooren bij hem klanken, die herinneren aan de profeten van het oude 
Israel, aan woorden als deze : « Gehoorzaamheid is beter dan offerande. » 
Ook voor Merikare is de veelheid der offers niet beslissend; bij hem luidt 
het : « De deugd des rechtvaardigen wordt bij God eerder aangenomen, dan 
de offerstier van den onrechtvaardige. » 

Ja, meer nog, de. wijze, waarop over God gesproken wordt, gedoogt zelfs 
om van monotheisme te spreken.. In oud-Egyptische teksten vinden wij 
immers sporen van monotheisme, reeds lang voor het Middelrijk. Wel is 
waar bestaat er geen cultus van dezen eenen God, maar in het geloof van 
het volk bestaat Hij toch. En naast hem kan de cultus van het pantheon 
rustig voortbestaan. Strenge logica mag men hier niet veiwachten, ook bij 
Merikare loopen de meest verschillende voorstellingen door elkander. 

De koning is geheel doordrongen van het geloof aan het doodengericht. 
De eisch tot zedelijk handelen wordt telkens gesteld met een verwijzing naar 
de toekomstige belooning. Bij het doodengericht, dat over loon en straf 
beslist, worden de daden gewogen : « De rechters, die over de verdrukten 
recht spreken, gij weet, dat zij niet mild zijn op dien dag, waarop men over 
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de ellendigen rechtspreekt. Vertrouw niet op de lengte der jaren, zij (nl. de 
rechters) beschouwen den levenstijd als een uur. De man blijft na zijn sterven 
over, en zijn daden worden op een hoop naast hem gelegd. De'eeuwigheid 
echter duurt het, dat men in het doodenrijk is; een dwaas is het, die de 
doodenrechters veracht; wie echter tot hen komt, zonder dat hij gezondigd 
heeft, die zal als een god zijn, vrij schrijdende als de heeren der eeuwigheid » 
(d. i. als de zalige dooden). 

De leer van koning Amenemhat, den grondvester van de twaalfde dynastie, 
heeft een heel ander karakter dan de oudere wijsheidsboeken. De stemming 
ervan is reeds geheel anders. Het gaat uit van de eigen, slechte ondervin- 
dingen des konings. De grondtoon van het boek is pessimistisch. «Neemu 
in acht voor de menschen, want zij bedenken booze dingen. » Juist die, aan 
wie gij goed doet, beloonen U met ondank. « Ik heb den armen gegeven 
en den wees onderhouden, ik heb hem, die niets was, even goed iets laten 
worden als die, die iets was. Maar hij, die mijn spijze at, verachtte mij: hij, 
dien ik mijn hand toegestoken had, verwekte mij daarmede schrik; en die- 
genen, die zich in mijn fijn linnen kleedden en met mijn myrrhe zalfden, 
zagen op mij neder als op een schaduw. » 

Zoo is dit boek niet een verzameling van spreuken zonder eenigen samen- 
hang, zooals dat van Ptahhotep, die allerlei spreuken bijeen voegde, die hij 
voor het grootste deel van elders overgenomen had; maar het is de uitvoerige 
behandeling van deze dringende vermaning, die aan het begin staat en van 
de tegenstelling tusschen het rechtvaardig streven der koningen en den ondank 
der menschen. Dit alles is zeer individueel en vormt een groot verschil met 
de wijsheid van het Oude Rijk. Het is de eigen ervaring, het zijn de per- 
soonlijke ondervindingen, die Amenemhat geeft. ’s Konings wensch voor 
zijn zoon is, dat het hem beter moge gaan dan zijn vader. Zijn raad is : « Ga 
voort op mijn weg, handel zooals ik gedaan heb en bekommer u niet om de 
menschen », en zijn waarschuwing « dat is het lot, dat ieder te wachten 
staat, die den menschen goed doet. » 

De laatste groep van oud-Egyptische wijsheidsboeken wordt gevormd door 
de werken van Ani en van Amen-em-ope, die ons beide in afschriften uit den 
tijd van omstreeks 900 vddr Chr. bewaard zijn gebleven. Wei is het 
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wijsheidsboek, ons bewaard in den papyrus Insinger, nog jonger, het stamt 
uit de eerste helft der eerste eeuw na Chr., maar het kan hier onbesproken 
blijven, omdat het behoort tot een tijd, waarin het Egyptische denken onder 
invloed kwam van de Grieksche beschaving. Het boek van Ani is wel eenige 
eeuwen vroeger ontstaan dan dat van Amen-em-ope; toch mogen wij beide 
op grond van hun gemeenschappelijke verschillen tegenover de oudere 
wijsheidsboeken, tot £6n groep rekenen, waarin zich de Egyptische levens- 
houding uit de eeuwen omtrent het groote keerpunt in de Egyptische ge- 
schiedenis, weerspiegelt. 

Evenals Ptahhotep leert Ani, dat de mensch alles vermijden moet, wat 
hem in conflict met de overheid kan brengen. Vele spreuken bevatten ver- 
maningen tot aanpassing aan de burgerlijke maatschappelijke orde. Daar- 
naast bespeuren wij echter een anderen geest : « Antwoord niet een woeden- 
den chef; spreek het zoete, als hij hetbittere spreekt, en kalmeer zijn gemoed. 
Kwetsende antwoorden leiden tot stokslagen, en uw kracht stort ineen. Hij 
Wendt zich om en prijst u weer spoedig na zijn verschrikkelijk uur. Als uw 
woorden kalmeerend voor het gemoed zijn, dan neigt zich het hart om ze 
aan te nemen. Zoek het zwijgen voor u, en buig u bij datgene, wat hij 
doet. » 

« Kontroleer een vrouw niet in haar huis, als gij weet, dat zij druk bezig 
is. Zeg niet tot haar : Waar is dat? Breng het ons! wanneer zij het op de 
juiste plaats gedaan heeft; uw oog kijke ergens anders heen, terwijl gij zwijgt, 
opdat gij haar goede daden erkent. » 

Vergelijken wij deze beide spreuken met die uit Ptahhotep, waarin dezelfde 
vragen behandeld worden : houding tegenover chefs en de huisvrouw, dan 
zien wij een duidelijk onderscheid, dat nl. bij Ani naast de gedachte der 
doelmatigheid getreden is de wensch om op den medemensch veredelend in 
te werken. 

In een andere spreuk wordt milddadigheid geeischt met een verwijzing 
naar de vergankelijkheid van alle bezit. Duidelijk vooral is de aan deze 
spreuken ten grondslag liggende gedachte te bespeuren, waar over dank- 
baarheid gesproken wordt als een' zedelijke plicht, b. v. daar waar gehandeld 
wordt over de vergelding van datgene, wat de moeder voor het kind gedaan 
heeft. Evenals bij Merikare wordt ook hier aangedrongen op de uitoefening 
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van den godsdienst. De mensch moet eerbied hebben voor de godenbeel- 
den, want zij belichamen den waren god. cc De god van deze aarde is de zon 
in den horizont, maar zijn afbeeldingen zijn op aarde ». Deze spreuk richt 
zich heel duidelijk tegen reformatiepogingen als die van Ichnaton, die de 
werkelijke zonneschijf als god liet vereeren en de beeldendienst verwierp. In 
deze woorden van Ani bespeuren wij den geest van den tijd, waarin deze 
hervormingspoging niet alleen maar onderdrukt, doch ook innerlijk over- 
wonnen was. Overigens staat God voor Ani niet meer ongenaakbaar boven 
deze wereldorde als ondoorgrondelijke natuurmacht, of als eeuwige rechter. 
Hij is sterk in deze wereldorde betrokken en elk mensch kan in persoonlijk 
contact met hem treden : cc Voor de woning Gods is geschreeuw afschuwe- 
lijk. Bid gij met liefdevol hart, welks woorden alle verborgen zijn. Dan 
doet Hij, wat gij behoeft; dan verhoort Hij, wat gij spreekt, dan neemt Hij 
uw offer aan. » 

Hoe verhoudt zich het werk van Amen-em-ope nu tot deze oudere Egyp- 
tische wijsheld ? Het verschil tusschen Amen-em-ope en de oudere wijsheid 
ligt vooral op religieus terrein. Wei ontbreekt ook in de oudere wijsheid 
het godsdienstig element niet en is een sterk profane inslag in haar altijd, 
ook bij Amen-em-ope te bespeuren, maar in geen Egyptisch wijsheidsboek 
treedt zoo sterk de gedachte op den voorgrond, dat de verhouding tot God 
van beslissend belang is. Hoofdthema van het werk, dat ons ook uit de 
oudere werken bekend is, is : opwekking tot bescheidenheid en zelfbeheer- 
sching. Toch is Amen-em-ope al lang over het utilistisch standpunt van 
Ptahhotep heen; weet deze in den grond nietsanders te zeggen dan : cc Buig 
u voor den machtige », Amen-em-ope zegt in het algemeen : « Wacht u voor 
de opvliegendheid, Wanneer u onrecht geschiedt, draag het met geduld, God 
verstaat het zijn plannen te niet te doen. » 

Wat de bescheidene doen en niet doen moet, wordt in bijzonderheden 
beschreven : cc Vergrijp u niet aan de tempelrantsoenen, vergrijp u niet aan 
grond of bodem, die u niet toebehoort, streef niet naar rijkdom en over- 
vloed, want dat alles vergaat, zorg er voor, dat gij bij de menschen in aanzien 
zijt, doordat gij aan de hartstocht niet de teugels laatvieren. Wees eerlijk en 
oprecht, huichel niet voor uw chef, benadeel den belastingbetaler niet, neem 
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geen geschenken aan van aanzienlijken, gebruik geen valsche weegschalen. » 
Ongeveer in het midden van het boek worden de gedachten samengevat in 
een religieus-philosophische beschouwing, die helaas moeilijk te verstaan is. 
De grondgedachte is zonder twijfel: cc Geef u over aan Gods wil. Gij moogt 
niet zeggen, dat gij zonder zonden zijt; dat kan niemand van zich zelf 
de e igcngerechtigheid kan voor God niet bestaan. Daar er niemand 
zonder zonde is, behoeft gij voor u zelf ook niet bevreesd te zijn. God zal u 
zeker in genade aannemen.-» 

Het godsdienstig standpunt herinnert aan dat van de leer van Merikare. 
De moraal wordt met den godsdienst ten nauwste in verband gebracht. 
Ook bij hem naderen de. uitdrukkingen, die hij bezigt over de godheid, tot 
monotheisme. God is tegenwoordig in heel de natuur, leidt alle omstandig- 
heden des levens, slaat de handelingen der menschen gade en beoordeelt 
ze. Het boek is edn pleidooi ten gunste van de rechtvaardigheid en van het 
mededoogen. Overal wordt herinnerd aan de belooning van goede daden en 
de bestraffing van het kwaad. 

Wordt een schrijver voorgehouden, dat hij niemand mag benadeelen met 
zijn pen, dan herinnert hij hem er aan, dat « de vinger van den schrijver de 
bek is van den ibis (d. i. Thot), dat de aap (d. i. Th6t) gezeten is in Hermo- 
polis, maar dat zijn oog de twee landen doorloopt. Indien een schrijver kwaad 
doet met zijn vinger, Thot zal zijn voedsel vernietigen door den stroom, 
en (dit is de zwaarste straf) zijn zoon zal hem niet opvolgen op zijn post. » 
Met dezelfde straf worden bedreigd diegenen, die de gewichten vervalschen, 
zich een stuk grond van een ander toeeigenen of een valsche eed afleggen 
Rijkdom en macht hebben hun waarde verloren voor den wijze : cc Meer 
waard is de armoede voor dengene, die is in de hand van God, dan rijkdom 
in de graanschuren ; meer waard is het enkele brood, wanneer het hart tevre- 
den is, dan rijkdom met zorgen. » Maar vooral : « Meer waard is een enkele 
schepel, die God geeft, dan 5000 verkregen door onrecht. » 

Bijzonder merkwaardig is het denkbeeld van de volkomen afhankelijkheid 
van den mensch van zijn schepper; dat alien, in het bijzonder de mensch, is 
in de hand van God : « Lach niet over een blinde en bespot niet een dwerg. 
De mensch », zegt Amen-em-ope, cc is leem en stroo; God is de bouwmeester, 
die afbreekt en opbouwt elken dag. » 











Als schepper heeft God ook de absolute macht over de geheele schepping, 
waarvan de onderdeelen en krachten hem als vergelder ten dienste staan : 

« Hem, die kwaad doet, werpt de haven uit; de Noordewind stort neer om 
een einde te maken aan zijn levensuur, hij verbindt zich met het onweder; de 
donder is luid en de krokodillen zijn boos. Gij opvliegende, wie zijtgij 
dan ? » Voorts het denkbeeld, dat God voor den mensch opkomt tegenover 
vijanden en beleedigers: cc De opvliegende in zijn uur, trek u zelf van hem 
terug, laat hem aan zich zelf over, God zal wel weten, hoe Hij hem moet 
antwoorden. » En : « Zeg niet, ik heb een sterk man gevonden, nu wil ik 
wraak nemen op een man in uw stad. » « Zeg niet, ik heb een helper 

gevonden, nu zal ik in staat zijn mij te wreken op mijn vijand. Waarlijk, 
gij kent niet de gedachten van God, zoo kunt gij u ook niet den dag van 
morgen indenken. Stel u in de handen van God, zoo zal uw zwijgen hen 
(nl. uw tegenstanders) reeds overwinnen. » 

Daarvoor is het noodig, dat de mensch op Hem vertrouwt. Uitdrukking 
van zulk vertrouwen is hier, als bij Ani, het gebed : « Aanbid de zonneschijf, 
wanneer zij opgaat, en spreek : Geef mij geluk en gezondheid, dan geeft zij u 
uw levensbehoefte en gij zult vrij zijn van vrees. » Geheel in de lijn van 
zulk een persoonlijke verhouding van den mensch tot God ligt de eisch, dat 
Gods wil maatstaf voor het handelen van den mensch moet zijn : « Spreek 
niet bedriegelijk met menschen, dat is een gruwel voor God. God haat 
dengene, die bedriegelijk is in het spreken, en een groote gruwel voor hem 
is de dubbeltongige. » « Benadeel niet een mensch door de pen op de 

belastingrol, dat is een gruwel voor God. » « God heeft lief dengene, die 

den nederige vreugde verschaft, meer dan hem, die den aanzienlijke eert. » 

A1 wordt overtreding met straf bedreigd, toch toonen deze en andere 
dergelijke woorden duidelijk, dat deze bedreiging niet het oorspronkelijke 
motief tot het juiste gedrag van den mensch mag vormen. Merkwaardig is 
daarbij echter ook, dat al vinden wij bij Amen-em-ope wel de bedreiging met 
straf voor den zondaar en het uitzicht op belooning voor den rechtvaardige, 
zelfs ook, naar goed oud-Egyptische voorstelling voor kinderen en kleinkin- 
deren, wij in dit boek maar een zekere verwijzing hebben naar het dooden- 
gericht. Dit is des te merkwaardiger, omdat in de gelijktijdige getuigenissen 
van den officieelen godsdienst en bij de gebruiken, die verband houden met 
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den doodencultus, deze afrekening in het hiernamaals een groote plaats 
inneemt. 

De oudere Egyptische wijsheidsboeken noemen leven, rijkdom en aanzien 
als belooning voor het juiste gedrag, en het tegendeel als straf voor onrecht- 
vaardigen wandel. Daarnaast staat echter voor de Egyptische wijzen van het 
Middel- en Nieuwe Rijk de verwachting van een vergelding in het hiernamaals. 
Het laatste woord hebben de doodenrechters. Amen-em-ope zegt, dat de 
mensch zich eerst verheugen kan, als hij het doodenrijk bereikt heeft en 
rust in de hand van God (d.w.z. door de doodenrechters is vrijgesproken). 

Werpen wij nogeenmaal een blik terug, dan zien wij, dat wij in het oudste 
Egyptische wijsheidsboek, dat van Ptahhotep, reeds enkele godsdienstige 
spreuken aantreffen, dat de leer voor Merikare zelfs sterk met godsdienstige 
gedachten en spreuken doortrokken is; en dat er daarin reeds een duidelijk 
verband tusschen de moraal en den godsdienst gelegd wordt. 

In de leer van Ani en in die van Amen-em-ope vormt de godsdienst echter 
een wezenlijk moment. Daar staat achter elke vermaning de godheid met 
haar eischen, haar goedkeuring en afkeuring. God eeren en vreezen, niet 
alleen in den cultus, maar ook in de rechte gezindheid en in zedelijk hande¬ 
len is daar een belangrijk gebod. Dit treft ons reeds in de leer van Ani, nog 
duidelijker treden deze en dergelijke eischen naar voren bij Amen-em-ope. 

De enge verbinding van de moraal met den godsdienst toont zich hier op 
twee punten ; zoo wordt de zedelijke eisch gemotiveerd met den wil van God, 
maar ook is de godheid borg voor de voltrekking der vergelding. Uit de 
persoonlijke verhouding tot God bloeit op een innerlijke vroomheid, die zich 
wel aan de overgeleverde godsdienstige vormen tracht aan te passen, daar 
boven uit echter door die persoonlijke verhouding tot God in den wil Gods 
den maatstaf tot zedelijk handelen verkrijgt. En juist dat is ook een ken- 
merk van deze leer van Amen-em-ope, dat er bij hem een streven merkbaar 
is, om deze persoonlijke vroomheid van zijn levensregels aan te passen aan 
den op priester- en tempelcultus berustenden officieelen godsdienst. Opval- 
lend is het, dat in het jongste der Egyptische wijsheidsboeken, de Papyrus 
Insinger, de cultus een nog veel grootere rol speelt. 

Een dergelijk verschijnsel als in de Egyptische wijsheid kan men ook 
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opmerken bij de Israelietische chokmah-literatuur. Immers ook de chokmah 
bestaat uit spreuken, die meestal practische levenswijsheid geven met een 
utilistische moraal. Vlijt, verstandig gedrag en ingetogenheid worden aan- 
bevolen, omdat zij voor schade behoeden en tot welstand en aanzien voeren. 
Nu is het daarbij opmerkelijk, dat de oudste verzameling van Bijbelsche 
spreuken (Spreuken 25-27) geheel een profaan karakter heeft; daarin wordt 
oorspronkelijk ook niet over Jahve’s vergelding gesproken. Daarnaast is 
echter vooral de latere wijsheid religieus gefundeerd. In het eerste en jongste 
gedeelte van het spreukenboek (Spr. 1-4) is die religieuze motiveering ook 
sterker dan in de oudere verzamelingen. Hier zijn wijsheid en godsvrucht 
volkomen samengesmolten en is de laatste geheel in het middelpunt geplaatst 
als begin en einde van alle wijsheid. « De wijsheid komt van God (Spr. 2 
vs. 1-5). De vreeze des Heeren is het beginsel der wijsheid. » Op een goe- 
den of op een slechten levenswandel volgt niet maar automatisch belooning 
of straf, dat komt alles uit de hand van God.(Spr. 10 vs. 22). Achter elke 
vermaningen waarschuwingstaat God met Zijn wileen Zijn autoriteit (Spr. 6 
vs. 16-19 ; Spr. 11 vs. 1). 

Deze sterk religieuze grondtoon beheerscht het grootste deel der latere 
chokmah en geeft ook kleur aan die spreuken, die eigenlijk rein profaan 
klinken en het oorspronkelijk ook wel meest zijn. Vooral Jezus Sirach 
verandert gaarne profane spreuken in religieuze, b.v. in hoofdstuk 37 vs. 7- 
18, waar gehandeld wordt over den besten raadgever; in de oorspronkelijke 
spreukgold als zoodanig het eigen hart, als tweede plaatst Jezus Sirach daar¬ 
naast : de goddelijke leiding. 

Bij een beoordeeling van de verhouding, waarin het Boek der Wijsheid van 
Amen-em-ope staat tot de oudere Egyptische Wijsheidsliteratuur dienen wij 
dus ter verklaring van het groote onderscheid, dat tusschen beiden bestaat, 
voor oogen te houden, dat het Boek van Amen-em-ope een product is van het 
Nieuwe Rijk, een tijd, die voor Egypte was een periode van nieuw, krachtig 
leven, van renaissance, een tijd, waarin de persoonlijke vroomheid de levens- 
opvatting van den mensch bepaalde. 

V 66 r dezen tijd behoort elkegodsdienstige uiting tot den officieelen cultus 
en bestaat dan uit formules van algemeen karakter, die ons niets leeren 
omtrent hetgeen er omgaat in het gemoed van den individu. Maar naast 


* 



dit officieele formalisme, dat blijft voortbestaan, trefifen wij in vele teksten 
van het Nieuwe Rijk uitingen aan van een persoonlijke, individueele vroom¬ 
heid, van een persoonlijke betrekking tusschen het individu en den god, dien 
hij vereert. 

Wij kennen dezen nieuwen geest ook uit andere documenten : het oudste, 
tevens meest bekende en meest karakteristieke is wel de zonnehymne van 
Amenhotep IV, uit den tijd der i8de dynastie. Maar wij kennen deze 
vroomheid ook uit andere documenten van den Ramessidentijd : den 
Leidschen Amon-hymne en het gebed van den onrechtvaardig vervolgde in 
Cairo. En uit nog later tijd uit de opschriften in het graf van Petosiris te 
Hermopolis. 

Maar het Boek der Wijsheid is er ons een bewijs van, dat deze vroomheid 
ook is doorgedrongen in de populaire werken, in de zedekundige verhande- 
$ lingen van dezen tijd. 

In dat opzicht onderscheidt dit werk van Amen-em-ope zich wel scherp 
van de overige ons bekende zedekundige geschriften uit het oude Egypte en 
daarom heeft het een geheel eenig karakter en een eigen plaats in de Egyptische 
literatuur. 
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LA D&ESSE CHENIT 

Par A. Piankoff, Paris. 


La ddesse Chenit qu’on se propose d'dtudier dans cet article, semble avoir 
dtd primitivement une divinitd cdleste ador£e dans une locality inconnue a 
l’heure actuelle. A l’dpoque historique elle se prdsente comme une des formes 
de la ddesse Isis. Seul le Livre des Morts, au chap. 148, a gardd une trace de 


son role primitif. La ddesse Chenit apparait dans ce texte comme une des sept 
vaches celestes et porte le nom de : $ |j j|| ( __ | p ^ ^— 3 \ | 

« Nude chargee d’orage qui dldve son (ou le) dieu t> 1 . Ce nom dvoque 
le mythe conservd dans les tombes royales, suivant lequel Ra fut elevd au 
ciel sur le dos d’une vache divine. Par contre des passages des Textes 
des Pyramides ddcrivent la montee du defunt vers le dieu supreme, 


dans un nuage :a 


_=»- D A 

aP 


/waaa O. « Les nudes orageuses (Jnjf) du ciel Font pris. Elies eldvent N. 


vers Ra 2 ». 


En ce qui concerne les sept vaches mentionndes au chap. 148 du Livre 
des Morts, il est fort probable que celles-ci, semblables aux sept Hathors, 
etaient des divinites locales qui perdirent toute importance a lepoque histo¬ 
rique et ne subsistdrent qu’a l’dtat de groupements de divinitds faiblement 


1. Livre des Morts, Papyrus Nu (edition Budge). Autres variantes du mfeme nom : ^ [j 
ftiT jj |1 (Caire 20520), Lange und Schafer, Grab 


taSlwTftlT jj p (Caire 20520), Lange und Schafer, Grab und Denk - 
steine des M.R. y p. 117 . — -h _ ^ Naville, Totetibuch , Kap. 148. 9 [j ^ o ,111. 

Mariette, Abydos, II, pi. 17 . JLa ^ ^ n ^ I I I , T° mbeau dc la reine Nefert-Ari, 

1 1 |} I B\’ Ch3P ' 148 (Pap ‘ Netchmet >' 


2. Pyramides , edition Sethe, § 336 b. 
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individualisdes. Toutefois, k l’dpoque prdhistorique, dans certaines localitds 
de l’Egypte, il a du exister des croyances suivant lesquelles le ciel dtait reprd- 
sente par une vache donnant journellement naissance au soleil sous l’aspect 
d’un veau d’or *. 

A l’dpoque historique des bribes de ces anciennes conceptions se sont 
conservees dans la littdrature religieuse. Nous rencontrons frdquemment dans 

les textes des Pyramides la vache cdleste fl Jr Iml t wrt k la 

longue chevelure et aux seins ballants, ddjsl anthropomorphe et identifide & 
Nout et k Nekhbet 2 . Le chap. XVII du Livre des Morts mentionne la vache 

Mehit qui donne journellement naissance d Rd 5 . Enfin une rQ , 
residant k Hermonthis, est reprdsentde sous l’aspect d’une vache qui porte 
entre ses cornes l’enfant-soleil. Elle est denommde : « ?ht la grande qui 
donne naissance a Ra, R'dt des deux terres, rdsidant k Hermonthis » «. 

Un texte des Pyramides semble particulidrement important : — on y 
trouve (§ 568 et 569) la description de la renaissance du mort dans le ciel : 
« Nerit est devenue enceinte de N. dans la nuit.Prds de ta corne, vache snt » s . 

L’epithdte de snt, c’est-a-dire « celle qui embrasse », ou bien « celle qui 
encercle » (sous-entendre le mot terre dans notre passage) a ete probablement 
a la base du terme de Chenit-l’orage, c’est-a-dire le moment ou le ciel est 
« enveloppe » par les nuages. 

Dans le texte que nous venons de citer la vache celeste Chenit rappelle 
deja la deesse Nout : comme cette divinite elle se trouve au ciel et prend 
part, bien qu’indirectement, a la renaissance du mort identifie au soleil. 

L’interpendtration des elements de la religion de Geb et de Nout et des 
anciennes conceptions de zoolatrie auxquelles doit se rattacher la deesse 
Chenit apparait de toute evidence dans le nom du temple fflt snt situe 
a Heliopolis oil la deesse Nout etait adoree a l’epoque des Pyramides 6 . 
D’autres sanctuaires snt ou snjt sont connus dans diverses localites de l’Egypte 

1. Sethe, Urgeschichte und diteste Religion der Aegypter } § 63. Pyramides , § 1029. 

2. Pyramides^ §§ 4 a, 388 c-389 a, 729 a, 1566 a, voir aussi : Kees, A.Z., vol. 60, p. 5. 

3. Papyrus Ani (75-76), ed. Budge. 

4. Lanzone, Di\ionario di Mitologia egi%ia> pi. II. 

5. Pyramides , § 568. 

6. Pyramides , §§ 5, 1664. 
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et £ diffdrentes dpoques : ainsi la ndcropole thdbaine avait son 9 92^ cr " :3 
oil rdsidait une « Nout m£re des dieax » locale \ D’autres dieux avaient aussi 
leurs sanctuaires $njt. Le Papyrus n° 10535 du British Museum a conserve 

9 |] (] ° ©, oil Ton adorait le dieu Amon 2 . Dans le voisinage d’Hdra- 

AAAW 1 1 era ^ 

cldopolis Magna, aujourd’hui Ehnassieh-el-Medina se trouvait un sanctuaire 
9 (] D 0 Une ville 9 0 % Q avait pour seigneur le dieu Khnoum 4 , 

AM/VA 1 1 era AAAMA —aZ ^ 

une autre 9 0 % © mentionn^e dans le Livre des Morts avait pour maitre 

aamm _il 

Osiris K Enfin dans la g^ographie celeste du « Livre de traverser l’eternitd » 
se rencontre une maison cm 9 ^ 1 (] (j ^ ^ d’outre-tombe 6 . 

Une autre divinite qui serait pourtant une variante de Chenit est connue 
a Abydos. Dans le temple mortuaire de Seti I er se trouve la representation du 
roi adorant une vache sacree couchee dans son Naos portatif et noramee 

9 ^ 1) Q a D’autres monuments indiquent que c’dtait une deesse abyde- 
nienne qui apparait avec les divinitds de ce lieu : Hkt, Nwt la barque 
divine, Nesmet et autres. 

Dans le temple de Ramses II a Abydos se trouve mentionnee la ddesse 
^ D : e ^ e eSt re P r ® senl ^ e entre Osiris et Hkt 8 . Sur une stele de prove- 

aaaaaa 

nance abyddnienne cette meme divinitd, orthographiee 9 |(|(jo|^ 

apparait avec Hkt Nesmet et Impw 9 . Au chapitre 141 du Livre des Morts, 
aprds les differents Osiris, viennent les divinites locales d’Abydos : Nwt, Isis, 
Hkt et Nesmet. 

Sur la st£le du Louvre C219 de Wen-Nofer, quatre deesses accom- 
pagnent Osiris. Elies portent la coiffure ordinaire des femmes et 


1. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des notns geographiques , V, p. 142. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Blackman, Oracles in Ancient Egypt , The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , XI, p. 251, pL XXXVI. 

4. Brugsch, Dictionmire Geographique , p. 748. 

5. Livre des Morts , Chap. 141 et 142. 

6. Bergmann, Das Buch von Durchwandeln der Ewigheit , p. 20. 

7. Caulfeild, Temple of the Kings, pi. IX. 

8 . Mariette, Abydos , II, p. 22. 

9. Rec . Trav XXIV, p. 165. 
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tiennent dans leurs mains le sceptre j et le signe Ces ddesses sont : 

JL 8) Si hU maitresse du ciel > S ffi ml Nwt de 1 ’horizon (?), qui 
donne naissance aux dieux, J zi ^ Hkt maitresse du ciel et j| ^ j|j |1 


Isis de la Maison de la naissance ’. 

L’orthographe de la sntjt-ht / abyd^nienne fait penser & la graphie d’autres 
divinites qui se rencontrent sur les monuments de la Basse Epoque. Sur un 

sarcophage public par Piehl apparait une 9 f* A) avec l'inscription suivante: 

^ <s>- rl 'I etc. 2 . Une autre orthographe 

V ' AAAMA AAAMA \J Li AAAMA A cLI 1 

se rencontre sur le sarcophage de Panehemisis J . Enfin sur la paroi 
laterale droite du Naos D 29 du Louvre est reprdsentde une /v 9 w a la suite de 

Jit 

deux Osiris ^ c=> et (Ml | sous les traits d’une jeune fille les 

mains croisdes sur la poitrine. Sa coiffure est composde de deux meches 
bouclees qui rappellent dtrangement celles des femmes du « Harem » d’El 
Amarna s . On serait tente de considerer que ces deux orthographes, tantdt 
snjt tant6t sntji se rapporte a une seule et meme divinite mais employees a 
differentes epoques. Neanmoins, il est a noter que si ces deux noms avaient 
eu une meme racine a leur origine il faudrait les diffdrencier au point de 
vue grammatical. De plus, il est evident que le terme sntjt est appliqud presque 
toujours a une des formes d’Isis reprdsentee souvent sous les traits d’une 
vache et adoree a Abydos ou en d’autres centres du culte osirien 6 . Ainsi a 
Dendera, sur la terrasse du temple d’Hathor, se trouvait un petit temple 

1. Pierret, fitudes egyptologiques, t. II, p. 66. 

2. Bergmann, Sarkophag des Panehemisis , p. 19. 

3. Piehl, Inscriptions hUroglyphiques , III, pi. 57, col. 4. 

4. Lanzone, Diiionarioy pi. 14-17. 

5. Davies, El Amarna , VI, pi. XXVIII. Une coiffure analogue se rencontre sur une st£le du Moyen 
Empire. Lange-SchAfer, Grab-und Denksteine des mittleren Reiches , pi. LXVI. Voir aussi la representation 
de Ba'al de Ras Shamra : Syria, XIV (1933)3 pi- XVI. 

6. Brugsch, Die Geographie, I, p. 210. Une forme d’Isis ^ ° ^ ^ se rencontre * la Bass 

Epoque Maspero, Sarcophages des epoques persane et ptolema'ique , I, p. 23, 42, 35, 47. Une autre 

^ d D Berlin , n° 12441, m’a 6t6 signals par W. Golenischeff. 
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consacrd k Osiris. On y rencontre dans les textes la ddesse 9 Q ^ 
quelquefois avec le determinate dlsis assise ou agenouiliee 1 2 . Le texte 
indique que d’autres sanctuaires ^ ^ ^ se trouvaient dgalement k 

Busiris, Abydos, Memphis, en Nubie et dans le nome d’Heiiopolis a . On 
pourrait peut-dtre expliquer ce nom de fatjt en le prenant comme un ddve- 
loppement du terme Snjt. Si ce terme est, comme le passage des Pyramides 

✓ semble l’indiquer, un part. act. f£m. du 

f verbe Snj et signifie « celle qui encercle » 

ou (< ce ^ e fl u i entoure », le terme Sntjt 
I serait un derive de ce mot. La ddesse 

f | | I Chenit serait par consequent une autre 

fi I 11 I \ forme de Nout qui encercle de ses bras 

/ / /\ /Ty f \ \ le dieu-soleil ou le mort identifie avec 

/ / l\/ 1 In \ \ ce dernier 3 . Son culte k Abydos, ville 

/ / Ml I ®\\ \ \ consacrde a Osiris ffntj-imntjw dieu des 

1 1 ft Jr v\ | morts, serait un developpement logique 

I 1 de cette idee. 

Sa I Ainsi pendant sa longue carridre la 

I I deesse Chenit a conserve son caractere 

t\| 11 I I L, 1'lJ primitif de ddesse-ciel, qui rappelle celui 

vJ\m yc T ■' ilf de la ddesse Nout. La conception d’une 

divinitd feminine du ciel qui parait pure- 
ment dgyptienne trouve cependant des 
paralleles dans d’autres religions. Sans 
chercher des analogies dans les croyances des peuples anciens ou modernes 
nous nous contentons de signaler quelques faits pris au hasard dans la 
terminologie et l’iconographie de l’dglise grecque. 

Dans les hymnes sacres de l’figlise orthodoxe la Vierge est souvent denom- 
mde « le ciel » : otip'avb? xal Opovo? 0 eoO « le ciel et le trdne de Dieu », 


1. Rec. Trav V, p. 85. Rec. Trav Ill, p. 50. 

2. Rec, Trav V, p. 85 ff. 
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oOpavb? xatacrrspos « le ciel couvert d’dtoiles », oOpavb? xbv f]Xiov ty); £txa- 
loauvv); avaTsiXxo-a « le ciel qui a dlevd le soleil de la vdrite ». Elle estaussi: 
ve^Xy) xoufY) ^wTopopo; « le nuage Idger qui porte la lumidre » *. 

Le type nommd r\ vixorroto; et un autre a Znamdnie » de l’iconographie 
russe la reprdsente debout avec un mddaillon sur la poitrine contenant 
l’enfant Jesus 4 . Ce type rappelle etrangement certaines representations de la 
ddesse Nout-mdre qui porte en son sein l’enfant-soleil. On trouvera ci-dessus 
une de ces representations 5 . Nous sommes loin de penser que nous nous 
trouvons devant une influence egyptienne qui a subsiste a travers des siedes. 
II nous semble plutdt que la pensee humaine a poursuivi independamment 
et par ses propres moyens, aux moments historiques propices, son develop¬ 
pement dans le meme ordre d’idees. Le Japon et la Chine nous offrent des 
exemples probants a cet dgard : loin des influences europdennes ces civili¬ 
sations sont ardvdes a des conceptions religieuses qui rappellent dtrangement 
les donndes de la pensde de l’Europe Chretienne. L’Lgypte pendant sa longue 
histoire, malheureusement trop imparfaitement connue, doit fournir au 
chercheur patient une sdrie de faits analogues a celui que nous venons 
d’esquisser. 

1. EUSTPATIAAOU, <H ©eoxoxoa iv xfj upLVoypaf La, p. 54 et p. 48. 

2. Likhatcheff, Iqobrajenia Bogomateri, p. 88 ff. Kondakoff, LTconographie dela Vierge, II, rep. 40-45. 
Voir aussi : Ainalov, Gesohichte der russischen Monumentalkunst, II, pi. 31. 

3. Je remercie M. J. Clere qui a bien voulu executer ce dessin d’apr£s la photographie dans Daressy, 
Ostraca , Catalogue General du Musee du Caire ) p. 15, pi. XV, et Bruyere, Mert Seger , II, p. 180. D’autres 
representations de la d£esse Nout-m£re se trouvent : Guilmant, Le Tombeau de Ramses IX, Memoires de 
Vlnstitut, tome XV, pi. IV. Lefebure, Hypogees Royaux de Thebes, Memoires de la Mission , tome III, 
p. 16, pi. 22. 
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THE CONTENDINGS OF HORUS AND SETH 

By G. van der Leeuw, Groningen. 


The highly interesting mythical narrative recently published by Alan 
H. Gardiner not only surpasses, as already indicated by the Editor, all 
other Egyptian texts of mythological purport by its comprehensiveness and 
its telling of the story for its own sake (“ solely for literary and non-utili¬ 
tarian purposes ”), but it also presents many points of interest to the student 
of Egyptian religion as well as of the history of religions in general. It may 
be safely said, that the materials the new papyrus has in store for the history 
of religions, will not be exhausted during many years to come. A few 
remarks as to the trend of the story in general and some details may be found 
helpful. 

Gardiner has pointed out that Egyptian mythological narratives are 
extremely rare. The great majority of our knowledge is derived from rather 
vague and fragmentary allusions and implications in the Pyramid texts, the 
Book of the Dead, etc. Not a few of these texts are cryptic and unintelligible. 
For complete accounts ol myths we must as a rule turn to the Greek authors. 
The well known fact, that for a complete version of the Osiris-myth 
Plutarch is our only source, is in itself eloquent. Also that part of this 
myth, that deals with the Contending of Horus and Seth, could be recons¬ 
tructed from the Egyptian evidence in the Pyramid Texts, the Denkmal 
memphitischer Theologie 1 2 , the Coffin Texts, the Book of the Dead, and the great 
Hymn from the 18. Dynasty 3 , only with the help of Plutarch and, in some 

1. The Library of A. Chester-Beatty. Description of a hieratic Papyrus with a mythological story, Love- 
songs, and miscellaneous texts, by Alan H. Gardiner. The Chester Beatty Papyri Nr. x. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1931. Cf. A.H. Gardiner, Late-Egyptian stories. Bibliotheca aegyptiaca I. Bruxelles, Fon- 
dation Reine Elisabeth, 1932. 

2. Reedited by Sethe, Dramatische Texte zu altagyptischen Mysterienspielen, I, 1928. 
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slight measure, Diodorus Siculus. Now this somewhat precarious situation 
is much improved, thanks to the discovery of the Chester-Beatty Papyrus 
and the splendid Commentary and translation by Gardiner. But it should 
not be forgot, that this adjustment of facts is also apt to damage the im¬ 
pression to be got from Egyptian mythology. It is here the same case, as in 
Homer : it is really no myth, that the author tells, it is a novel, even a 
Schwank , a fabliau. The allusions in the older texts may be fragmentary and 
obscure, they may be written for magical and ritual purposes; even for that 
reason they carry something of the conviction, that goes with real religious 
documents. Our Papyrus, rich as it is in new evidence and extremely interest¬ 
ing as it is in itself, is no religious document. It can never have played any 
part in the religious life of the Egyptians. It is, as Gardiner justly remarks, 
the product of “ a village story-teller before a squatting circle of guffawing 
fellaheen ”. It is in the atmosphere of the Mimus and Boccaccio we breathe, 
not that of the Hieros Logos and the Legenda aurea. Now there is an ancient 
connection between the drastic facetiae of the Mimus and the fabliau, and the 
cult of the gods *. Even in the reverend cult of Demeter there was an aischrolo- 
gia, and in the representations of Isiac mysteries in the Roman Empire we see 
scenes of holy worship side by side with clownesque dances and revelries. 
So it seems just possible, that our narrative has derived some of its details, 
and of its crude tenour also, from the frivolous side of Egyptian cult. But 
it must not be forgot, that the connection is of a very old standing and that 
in its present form our Papyrus was written solely for the pleasure ot 
narration. 

1 - 6 . The gods here appearing, Unnofre and Shu, are not made to reappear 
until the end of the story. They do not play a part in any of the trans¬ 
actions narrated; together they come in again at the conclusion. Must we 
suppose different sources? See infra, XIV, 1. 

I-10. Seth proposes an ordeal by fight, here as in the sequel of the story. 
It is apparent from our text that the two forms in which the Contendings 
between Horus and Seth have been told, vid. that of a legal process and that 
of a fight, are alternative modes of the same thing. The fight in our text 


1. See H. Reich, Der Mimus. 1903. 
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takes the form of an ordeal, to which Seth reverts after the legal procedure 
has remained fruitless. In the older texts, especially the Pyramid Texts, the 
process on the contrary is adopted as a means of finishing an endless combat \ 
Both forms in our Papyrus seem to bewrestling for supremacy. 

I- n. Thoth does not like the ordeal as a means of finding out the guilty 
one. Is this distrust of the ordeal a specimen of the same sceptical spirit that 
is apparent in Egyptian Chokma ? 

11*2. A characteristic feature of our tale is the farcical way in which the 
responsibility of judging the case in hand is continally devolved upon new 
persons. 

II- 7. Is this an allusion to the process in its oldest form, as told in the 
Pyramid-texts P 

II- 10. Like Unnofre and Shu, also Neith appears at the beginning of the 
tale to reappear only towards its close. See supra 1-6, infra XIV-i. 

III- 8. Horus is “feeble in his limbs”, a justification of Plutarch’s Ch. 19 
and a definite refutation of the supposition that this conception of the god 
is only a Greek misunderstanding *. 

IV- 9. The figure of Babai, the ape. and his impudence is a splendid instance 
of the manner of the Mimus, as evident throughout our tale. 

IV*3. The story of the wrath of Re and the obscene way in which Hathor 
appeases it, has its closest parallels in the Greek tale of the wrath of Demeter 
and its appeasing by lambe (in the Orphic version it is Baubo) in much the 
same way 3 . There is also a parallel in Japan : Amaterasu is wroth and retires 
in a cavern. The gods in council find a remedy: the goddess Ama-no-uzume 
(i.e. terrifying woman of the sky) executes a dance, in the course of w'bich 
she bares breasts and pudenda. Attracted by the mirth of the gods Amaterasu 
comes out of the cavern. All these tales seem to be nothing but mythical 
versions of an old and world-wide rite, that of denudation in order to promote 
fertility. Demeter is the fertile earth, Amaterasu is the sun; Re, as the sun, 
is the great fertilizer. Curt Sachs, in quoting this feature of our tale, rightly 
assumes its ritual significance. The old fertility-dances were preserved in an 

1. Cf. Rusch, in Zeitschrift fur aegyptische Sprache trad Altertumskunde, 67, 1931, p. 91 sq. 

2. As advocated by Ed. Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. Horos. 

3. Hymnus in Cer . 195 sqq. 
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attenuated form in many dances in primitive societies and also in some of our 
folk-dances. On the other hand denudation was one of the essential features 
of the Mimus, as it is still of our popular revues and musical comedies '. 

IV-5. Seth appears in our tale as the “ starker Hans” of the fairy-tales: 
but he is feeble in intellect. He is, in fact, a Herakles, a miles gloriosus and 
a “ geprellter Teufel ”, all in one. The whole atmosphere is that of the 
Mimus and the Schwank. 

IV-8. The different genealogies of Horus (vid. the osirian : he is the son of 
Osiris, and Seth is his uncle; and the older, non-osirian genealogy : he is 
the brother of Seth) are used by the author of our tale to keep his plot 
moving. Onuris and Thoth prefer the son to the uncle; Banebdedet prefers 
the elder brother, Seth, to the younger one. A curious and ingenious example 
of utilizing mythological discrepancies for the benefit of the tale. 

VI- 14. Seth, powerful and in love, but not very sagacious, is made by Isis 
to condemn his own case. The pun on ttw-t, i.e. (royal) office, and at the 
same time cattle, is farcical in its effect, but it supposes, as all Egyptian puns, 
the essential unity of the word (really the way it sounds) and its meaning. 
Better still : the words do not mean anything, they are something. The bad 
character condemning himself on his own case, is a feature frequently found 
in fairy-tales of the type of Sneewittchen 1 2 . The classical instance is that 
of David in his interview with the prophet Nathan. 

VII- 2. The recounting of the story of Isis by Seth is by no means an 
accurate reproduction of the original version. The wording of the second 
version makes the answer of Seth to Isis much more to the point. 

VIII- 8. Again Seth tries to substitute the ordeal by fight in lieu of the 
process. 

X-4. Seth blinds his antagonist as in the ordinary myth. But the fair fight 
of the myth, in which both parties are wounded, has here degenerated to a 
cowardly ill-use on the part of Seth. 

X-9. There is here a pun on Irt-t, milk and ir-t, eye. 

XII-3. The “ deeds of war” are explained by Gardiner as the violating of 

1. Cf. Curt Sachs, Eine Weltgeschichte des Tanzes, 1933, p. 62 sq. The Japanese myth in : Chan- 
TEPIE, I, 28 l. 

2. Cf. E. Boklen, Sneewittchen-studien, I, 1910, 147 sq. 
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the defeated enemy. It seems just possible that the “sitting” of the victor 
on his enemy, as referred to in the Pyramid-Texts is an euphemistical or 
attenuated allusion to the same practice, cf. Pyr. 651 : “ Ho! Osiris! Rouse 
thee! Horus causes that Thoth bring to thee thy enemy. He places thee 
upon his back, that he cannot resist thee; make thy seat upon him; go 
ahead and sit down upon him, that he may not escape thee ” '. 

XII- 6. Here again M&rchen-motiv, part of a person detaches itself and speaks 
on its own account; cf. Krickeberg, lndianermarchen aus Nordamerika, 
p. 164 : mocassins that speak and warn; Grimm, KHM, nr. 56 : the tale of 
Liebster Roland, in which three drops of blood help in the defence against the 
witch; in another version of the same fairy-tale Gretchen spits three times 
and the spittle answers the witch. See also Bolte-Pouvka, I, 498 sq., 
501; II, 527 3 . 

XIII- 3. Seth plays in the new ordeal the part of the “ dummer, geprellter 
Teufel ”; Horus is the feeble but sagacious “ Schneiderlein ” of the fairy-tales. 

XIV- 1-5. Only here, towards the end of the tale, Neith and Shu reappear. 
At the same time there is a distinct breach in the tale : Horus reports to 
Neith about his woes, but this move has no sequel ; XIV-4 the tale goes on 
relating what the Ennead said to Shu. This seems to confirm our supposi¬ 
tion ( supra 1-6) that the author has made use of different sources and that 
he has not been able to create a fable consistent in all its parts. 

XV- 3. The letter of Re may be another product of the somewhat sceptical 
mind of the author ( supra I-11); on the other hand it possibly may be noth¬ 
ing but a reflection on the antagonism between the god of the sky and the 
god of the earth. 

In concluding I may be permitted to refer the reader to the interesting 
parallel drawn by H. Ranke, in the Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, 69, 1933, p. 104 sq., between our Papyrus and Pyr. 126-130. 

1. Cf, J.H, Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in ancient Egypt, 1912, p. 35. G. van 
der Leeuw, Godsvoorstellingen in de oud-aegyptische Pyramidetexten, 1916, p. 80. 

2. Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Phanomenologie der Religion, 1933, § 42. 
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The Excavations of the Egyptian University in the neolithic site at Maadi. First 

prelim. Rep. (Season 1930/1'). By Oswald Menghin — Mustafa Amer. 

Egyptian University, Faculty of Arts, Publ. No. 19 — 65 pages, 78 plates. 

8° — Cairo 1932. Price ; PT 60. 

Wenn auch der anzuzeigende Vorbericht fur das eigentliche Thema dieser 
Zeitschrift nichts ergibt, so sei dennoch auch an dieser Stelle nachdrucklichst 
auf die prahistorische Grabung bei Maadi, unweit sudlich von Kairo, hin- 
gewiesen, weil sie einen wichtigen Markstein in der prahistorischen Erfor- 
schung Agyptens bedeutet und somit das fur die Religionsgeschichte so 
ausserordentlich wichtige alteste Kulturbild von Agypten runden hilft. Schon 
die Lage des Fundorts in der Nahe von Kairo, also entweder im Gau von 
Heliopolis oder dem von Memphis gelegen, die beide von jeher zu Unter- 
agypten rechneten, ist bedeutungsvoll, denn somit liegen prahistorische 
Funde aus dem Bereich des Deltas vor, dieses von der alteren prahistorischen 
Forschung allzu stiefmutterlich behandelten Gebiets, auf dessen besondere 
Bedeutung ich in meiner Schrift « Grundziige der agypt Vorgeschichte » 
mehrfach hingewiesen habe. Hatte die von Mr. Albert Rothbart, New York 
finanzierte und von H. Junker geleitete Expedition in Jahre 1928 eine vor- 
geschichtliche Siedlung im westlichen Delta entdeckt und in den beiden 
folgenden Wintern teilweise ausgegraben 1 2 , — der Ausgrabungsort ist jetzt 
bekannt unter dem Namen Merimde -Benisalame — so war es sehr zu 
begrussen, dass die agyptische Universitat im Winter 1930/1 daranging, eine 
auf der ostlichen Nilseite gelegene Siedlung in Angriff zu nehmen. Fol- 
gendes sind die iiberraschenden Hauptergebnisse dieser neuen Grabung : 
beide Deltasiedlungen unterscheiden sich klar von den bekannten ober- 
agyptischen Fundstellen (Negade usw.), und zwar sicher nicht nur darum, 
weil es sich im Delta umSiedlungs —, in Oberagypten aber um Friedhofsfunde 

1. Junker setzt seit Winter 1931/2 mit anderer Subvention die Grabung in Merimde fort, Vorberichte 
seit 1929 im Anzeiger der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, w^elche Gesellschaft die Tragerin der Grabungs- 
konzession ist. — Uber die erste Expedition von 1928 siehe H. Junker, Westdelta, Denkschr. d. Wiener 
Akad. Bd. 68, 3 ; Wien 1928. 
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handelt. Der Unterschied, namentlich in der Keramik, ist ein grundsatzlicher. 

Andrerseits aber unterscheiden sich Merimde und Maadi auch deutlich unter- 
einander, denn Merimde ist zweifellos fruhneolithisch (z. B. nodi keinerlei 
Kupfer), Maidi dagegen ist aeneolithisch (mit Kupfer) und ruckt auf Grund 
einzelner typischer Fundstiicke (z. B. zweier Pfeilspitzen PI. 46, 12/13) « 

deutlich an die 1. Dyn. heran. Auf dieser zeitlichen Basis sind auch 
einige Ubereinstimmungen mit ahnlich spaten oberagyptischen Funden 
festzustellen. Wenn also Merimde zeitlich etwa der Baddrikultur in Ober- 
agypten entspricht, so entspricht Maddi schon beinahe den Funden in den 
Konigsgrabern von Abydos. Fur die Religionsgeschichte wesentlich ist der 
Unterschied zwischen beiden Deltasiedlungen hinsichtlich der Bestattungs- 
frage : fur Merimde sind Hausbestattungen characteristich, in Maddi dagegen 
fehlen sie; man muss also Friedhofsbestattung annehmen, wenn auch bisher 
ein Friedhof noch nicht gefunden worden ist'. Vollig eiuzigartig sind in 
Maadi die Hiittengrundrisse, die an Hand noch aufrechtstehender Bolz- 
pfosten mehrfach genau festgestellt werden konnten; und zwar kommt 
neben den haufigeren ovalen Grundrissen auch einmal ein deutliches Recht- 
eckhaus vor. 

Die Ausgrabung ist sehr sorgfaltig durchgefiihrt, die Beschreibung klar 
und ubersichtlich, besonders dankenswert die Conclusion. Der agyptische 
Leiter des Unternehmens, Prof. Mustafa Amer, hatte sich aber auch die Hilfe 
eines der besten Prahistoriker, Prof. Menghin’s aus Wien gesichert, der, in 
der prahistorischen Wissenschaft Europas seit langem ruhmlichst bekannt, 
als Teilnehmer der Merimde-Expedition von 1930 sich auch mit den agypti- 
schen Verhaltnissen rasch vertraut gemacht hatte; dazu wurde der ausge- 
zeichnete deutsche Prahistoriker Dr. Bittel gewonnen, dem in der Hauptsache 
das « Surveying » oblag, und dessen Plane und Schichtaufnahmen die glan- 
zende Schulung in deutschen Ausgrabungen verraten. So begrussenswert 
die grosse Zahl der Tafeln ist, so ist ihre Unscharfe sehr zu bedauern; fur 
solche Aufgaben miisste kiinstig unbedingt eine andere Druckanstalt heran- 
gezogen werden. Sehr lastig ist auch das Fehlen jeglicher Tafelbeschriftung; 
diese unpraktische Sitte der Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie sollte in 
Agypten wirklich besser nicht nachgeahmt werden. 

Da ich selbst Spezialist in Fragen der agyptischen Prahistorie zu sein 

x. Bei Heluan, nicht weit siidlich von Maadi, hat P. Bovier-Lapierre ebenfalls eine neolithische 
Siedlung entdeckt und davon getrennt zwei Friedhofe. Dem Befund von Maadi entsprechend ist der im 
Faijum, wo Miss G. Caton-Thompson eine neolith. Siedlung freilegte, ohne den Friedhof zu finden. 

Die in vielen Zugen deutliche Zugehorigkeit des Faijums zu den Deltakulturen verdient hervorgehoben 
zu werden. 
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glaube, hatte ich an Einzelheiten noch mancherlei zu sagen oder zu fragen. 
Vielleicht sehen sich die Ausgraber kunftig neben den Petrie’schen Publika- 
tionen auch meine « Altertumer der Vor- und Friihzeit Agyptens » an (I. 
Berlin 1931, II. Berlin 1929), in deren Einleitung ich versucht habe, zu 
moglichst alien Fragen der agyptischen Prahistorie Stellung zu nehmen. So 
ware z. B. der von Petrie gepragte Ausdruck « Semainian » besser unterblie- 
ben, denn einmal ist die damit bezeichnete spatprahistorische Stufe kein 
Novum, sondern nur eine Weiterentwicklung des Gerzean, dann aber halte 
ich die Bezeichnung nach einem unbekannten, nie veroflfentlichen Gra- 
bungsort schlechterdings fur ein Ding der Unmoglichkeit'. — Dass die als 
Vergleichsstuck zu Maddi, PI. 42, 1 herangezogene Schale bei Petrie, Pottery 
Corpus PI. 36, 72 « incised » ist, also gar nichts mit der a decorated ware » 
zu tun hat, steht in meiner Publikation I 141 Anm. 1. — Warum der sehr 
fragliche, tonerne Kamelkopf von Maadi (PI. 20, 2/3) alter sein soli als das 
bekannte Kamelgefass von Abusir el-Meleq, sehe ich nicht ein ; letzteres ist 
spatprahistorisch oder ganz fruhe 1. Dyn. Zur Frage des Kamels ist ebenfalls 
in meiner Publ. I, 218 erneut Stellung genommen. Diese wenigen Hinweise 
mogen geniigen; sie sind hier gegeben, weil mir gerade auf dem lucken- 
haften, vielfach umstrittenen Gebiet der agyptischen Prahistorie engste Zu- 
sammenarbeit ganz besonders vonnoten zu sein scheint, um zu einem wir¬ 
klich brauchbaren Gesamtbild der altesten Kulturen im Niltal zu gelangen. 

Hoffentlich nimmt die vielversprechende Grabung bei Maadi guten Fort- 
gang, damit die sich schon jetzt deutlich abzeichnende Besonderheit der 
altesten Deltakultur iramer klarerin die Erscheinung tritt und die Meinung 
von der armseligen Deltagegend 2 mit ihren undurchdringlichen Marschen 
endgiiltig zum Schweigen gebracht wird. 

A. Scharff, Miinchen 


The tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmose, and another (Nos. 86,112, 42, 226 ), 
with a frontispiece in colour and line plates by Nina de Garis Davies and 
with an explanatory text by Norman de Garis Davies. 

(The Theban Tombs Series, edited by Norman de Garis Davies and Alan 
H. Gardiner, Fifth Memoir). London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1933- 
VI, 50 p. XLVI plates. 

1. G. Brunton, gewiss einer der besten Kenner der agypt. Prahistorie, vermochte mir die Bezeicli- 
nung « Semainian » nicht zu erklaren ! 

2. Sehr bemerkenswert ist die Feststellung, dass beide Deltasiedlungen wesentlich grosser sind als 
samtliche bekannten oberagyptischen Siedlungen ungefahr gleicher Zeit. 
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Wir miissen Dr. Gardiner dankbar sein fur seine Energie und Freigebig- 
keit, und ebenso dem Ehepaar Davies fur seine Arbeitsleistung, wenn uns 
nun schon der 5. Band der prachtvollen Wiedergaben thebanischer Graber 
vorgelegt wird. In diesem Bande erbalten wirZeichnungen, die Mrs. Davies, 
zum Teil farbig, mit bekannter Meisterschaft vor den Originalen angefertigt 
hat. Mr. Davies hat einen Text von 40 Seiten mit Beschreibungen der 
Bilder und Ubersetzungen der Inschriften hinzugefugt; seine Bemerkungen 
zu vielen Einzelheiten, zu denen Dr. Gardiner auch Beitrage geliefert hat, hat 
er in manchen Fallen zu wissenschaftlichen Untersuchungen von selbstan- 
digem Wert ausgestaltet. 

Der Zufall will es, dass in diesem Bande mehr weltliche als religiose Bilder 
auftreten. Jch tue also eigentlich den Herausgebern Unrecht, wenn ich die 
religionsgeschichtlichen Darstellungen in den Vordergrund rucke, wie es in 
dieser Zeitschrift selbstverstandlich ist. 

In dem Grabe Nr. 86 des Menkheperrasonb aus der Zeit Thutmosis III. 
ist auf Tafel III der Konig in einem Kiosk dargestellt, an dem oben als Fries 
Kopfe der Gottin Hathor angebracht sind. Wie kommen diese Hathorkopfe 
an den Pavilion des Konigs und was besagen sie hier ? Die folgenden Darstel¬ 
lungen enthalten Bilder der Fremdvolker mit ihren inzwischen schon beruhmt 
gewordenen Figuren ; die Wiedergabe ist im Gegensatz zu der alteren Verof- 
fentlichung durch Virey in der Linienfuhrung gesichert, wenn auch ohne 
Farben. Dann folgen Bilder, die nicht minder wichtig sind, von Handwer- 
kern und von der Ernte, dabei auch Feldmesser. In Tafel XVII stossen wir 
auf ein seltenes Bild : Drei Frauen mit Sistrum und drei Manner mit irgend 
welchen Gebarden oder auch Gegenstanden treten vor den Grabherrn und 
singen ihm je ein wortlich wiedergegebenes Lied. Die beiden Lieder, die 
von Sethe in seinen « Urkunden » IV 935 versehentlich unter Mischung 
der Zeilen zu einer einzigen Inschrift vereinigt worden sind, haben einen 
ungewohnlichen Inhalt, und wir lernen aus ihnen folgendes : Der Gott 
Amon-Re begibt sich nach dem thebanischen Tempel Jeser-akhet « Prachtig 
ist der Horizont (des Amon)», und lasst sich dort in seiner grossen festli- 
chen Kapelle nieder. Dabei folgt Menkheperrasonb dem Gotte, seinemHerrn, 
und verehrt die Gottin, die an der Stirn des Gottes sitzt, d.h. seiner Stirns- 
chlange. Wenn Menkheperrasonb aus dem Tempel kommt, nachdemer das 
Ritual vollzogen hat, gibt der Gott ihm den verjiingenden Atem in seine Nase. 
Hier haben wir ein Stuck Kultus der XVIII. Dynastie in einer gleichzeitigen 
Schilderung, erschlossen durch die neue Lesung von Mrs. und Mr. Davies ! 

Die iibrigen Bilder aus dem Totenkult in diesem und einem alteren Grabe 
(Nr. 1x2) desselben Menkheperrasonb sind nicht von gleichem Interesse. 
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Immerhin begegnen uns auch bei mehreren von ihnen die gesprochenen 
Worte, die uns eine unmittelbare Anschauung von dem Hergang des Opfers 
oder Gebetes geben. Uberraschend ist das Bild auf Tafel XXVI-XXVII : 
Menkheperrasonb, neben dem seine Mutter sitzt, geniesst die « Freude des 
Anblicks von Schonem in seiner Grabkapelle des Westens ». Vor ihnen 
hockt. ein Harfenspieler, dann zwei Reihen weiblicher Gaste, denen junge 
mannliche Diener Wein einschenken. Das kann nur ein Totenmahl von 
Angehorigen im Grabe sein ! Wir haben immer angenommen, dass die 
Totenfeste in dieser Weise von den Angehorigen der Verstorbenen in den 
Opferkammern ihrer Graber durch Feiern mit einem Gastmahl begangen 
wurden. Hier ist das Totenmahl zum Gedachtnisder Verstorbenen in dem 
Raume dargestellt, in dem es sich abgespielt hat. 

Das Grab des Amenmose Nr. 42 aus der Zeit Thutmosis III. (?) bringt 
wieder wichtige Bilder von Auslandern mit Tributen. Dabei sogar eine 
syrische Festung im Zedernwald, vor dem der « Furst des Libanon » darge¬ 
stellt ist. Die Bilder aus dem Totendienst enthalten eine eigenartige kulti- 
sche Reinigung, bei der Amenmose steht « on a white alabaster laver set in 
clean desert sand » nach der Deutung von Mr. Davies. Unter den Gegen¬ 
standen, die gebracht werden (Tafel XXXVIII), sind Schreine, Statuen und 
eine Figur des liegenden schwarzen Hundes des Anubis, wie wir sie nicht 
nur aus Privatgrabern, sondern auch aus dem Grabe des Tut-ankh-Amon 
erhalten besitzen. Ein merkwurdiger Text der in diesem Bande zweimal 
erscheint (Seite 22 und 33), lasst den Verstorbenen « erscheinen als Nefertem, 
als Lotosbliite an der Nase des Re » ; darin liegt eine Anspielung auf Texte 
des Totenbuches und auf den Mythos des Erscheinens der Sonne aus einer 
Lotosbliite am Urhugel von Hermopolis. 

In Grab 226, dessen unbekannter Eigentiimer zur Zeit Amenhotep III. 
gelebt hat, sind wichtig zwei Bilder des Konigs in einem grossen Pavilion 
mit dreifacher Umrahmung. Auch hier zeigt sich wieder, wie wertvoll es 
ist, wenn solche Darstellungen in so zuverlassigen Wiedergaben veroffentlicht 
werden, wie dieser schone Band sie enthalt. 

Gunther Roeder, Hildesheim 

Excavations at Giza 1929-19)0. By Selim Hassan. With the collaboration of 
Foad Boghdady. Published by the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian Uni¬ 
versity. Oxford 1932. 118 pages, 81 plates, 4 0 . 

Die erste, erfreulich rasch erschienene archaologischePublikation der ersten 
im Auftrage der agyptischen Universitat in Cairo durchgefiihrten Ausgrabung 
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heissenwir herzlichst willkommen und begliickwiinschen Prof. Selim Hassan 
nicht nur zu seinem Ausgrabergliick, sondern auch zu der peinlich genauen 
Durchfiihrung seiner schwierigen Aufgabe. > Der Serv. des Antiqu. hatte sich 
bei der Neuverteilung der Grabungskonzessionen auf dem Pyramidenfeld 
von Gise ein Gelandestuck sudlich und westlich der grossen Sphinx zuriick- 
behalten, das er dann der Universitat fur die Unternehmung S.H.’s zur Ver- 
fiigung stellte. Der Grabungsleiter hatte sich in Junker’s Gisegrabung ein- 
gearbeitet und erhielt sogar dessen Reis und ausgewahlte Leute, sodass er 
wohl vorbereitet und aus der Feme von Junker betreut an die Arbeit gehen 
konnte. Die Grabung begann Ende 1928 und wird seitdem jeden Winter 
fortgesetzt; die Ergebnisse des Winters 1928-9 sind wohl in dem anzuzei- 
genden Band von '1929-30 mit einbegrifFen. 

Das Hauptergebnis war die Freilegung einer geradezu riesenhaften Anlage, 
die einem Sem-Priester Rawer gehorte; das ist der haufigste unter den 29 
Titeln des Grabinhabers. Einen annahernden Begriff von der Weitraumigkeit 
dieser Mastaba erhalt man, wenn man von 25 Serdabs und mehr als 100 
Statuen und Fragmenten liest! Demjenigen, der noch heute an dem alten 
BegrifF von der Mastaba des AR als etwas Gegebenem festhalt, kann das Grab 
des Rawer endgiltig beweisen, dass die Mannigfaltigkeit der Grabanlagen des 
AR keine Grenzen kennt. Es ist der reine Irrgarten, und ich habe mich 
vergeblich bemiiht, einen klaren Aufbau aus der Anlage herauszubekommen. 
Dazu ist die Anlage sehr stark zerstort, sodass leider nicht allzu viel vom 
Reliefschmuck erhalten geblieben ist. Die Beschreibung dieses Riesengrabes 
nimmt den Hauptteil der Publikation ein, und der Verf. fiihrt uns an der 
Hand eines trefflichen Situationsplans und vieler Einzelzeichnungen sicher 
durch das Gewirr der Gange und Raume. Der ktinstlerisch wertvollste Fund 
durfte das Alabasterrelief auf Taf. 27-28 sein; der Kopf des stehenden Gra¬ 
binhabers ist in versenktem Relief gearbeitet (fur die 5. Dyn. etwas Beson- 
deres), der ubrige Korper ist nur eingeritzt, wodurch das Gesicht umso star¬ 
ker betont wird. Der inhaltlich wichtigste Fund ist die Inschrift p. 18, in 
der Konig Neferirkere genannt ist, wodurch das Grab also in die 5. Dyn. 
datiert wird, und in der erzahlt wird, dass das Bein Rawer’s durch Zufall vom 
Szepter des Konigs beruhrt wurde; die Beriihrung mit einem Gegenstand in 
der Hand des Gottes auf Erden hatte an und fur sich wohl Schlimmes fur den 
wenn auch nur zufallig BetrofFenen mit sich gebracht, jedoch der Konig. 
versichert ihn umso mehr seiner Gunst und befiehlt, das Ereignis aufzu- 
schreiben und im Grabe mitzuteilen. Man mochte sich die offenbar genau im 
Wortlaut wiedergegebene Anrede des Konigs an den gewiss zu Tode 
erschrockenen Rawer gern scherzhaft gesprochen denken, aber vielleicht ist 
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dies nur modernes Anempfinden. Erwahnenswert sind mehrere Statuen im 
Naos, und zwar aus einem Block, die grosste — leider kopflose — auf PL 19, 
eine in der 5. Dyn. ungewohnliche Darstellungsart. Trotz der grossen 
Statuenzahl ist kunstlerisch nicht allzu viel Staat mit ihnen zu machen, — 
das gilt ebenso fur die Statuen aus andern Mastabas, — die ganze Anlage 
scheint mehr auf Quantitat als auf Qualitat abgestellt gewesen zu sein. 

Der Beschreibung des Rawergrabes folgen ahnlich grundliche Schilderungen 
der zahlreichen Schachte und mehrerer kleinerer Mastabas, die um das grosse 
Grab herum angeordnet sind, auch vollstandige oder halbe Felsgraber sind 
darunter. Von den Funden sei hier die Doppelstatue von PI. 72 hervorge- 
hoben : derselbe Mann ist zweimal stehend dargestellt, er hebt bei beiden 
Statuen den ausseren Arm, sodass eine eigentumliche Dreiecksbewegung vor 
den beiden Korpern entsteht. Liegt solchen Doppelstatuen und den hier 
(PI. 70) und im Grabe des Rawer gefundenen dreifachen Statuen (PI. 9 und 
22) eine religiose Sonderbedeutung zugrunde ? Mit der ublichen Erklarung, 
derselbe Mann sei entsprechend seinen verschiedenen Titeln in verschiedenen 
Amtstrachten dargestellt, kommt man z. B. bei der Gruppe PI. 22 nicht aus, 
denn hier sind alle drei Statuen vollig gleich ; nur die rechts stehende umfasst 
die mittlere, die linke steht fur sich. Soil hier etwa die den Arm umlegende 
rechte Figur und ebenso die eine Figur der Doppelstatue PI. 72 den Ka 
vorstellen, der ja dem Menschen vollig gleich gebildet sein sollte? Dielnschrift 
der Doppelstatue fiihrt nicht weiter, bei der dreifachen fehlt jede Inschrift. 

So erfreulich die sachlich klare und auf alle Abschweifungen verzichtende 
Darlegung der ganzen Ausgrabung ist, so vermisst man doch am Ende einen 
Abschnitt, der die Ergebnisse zusammenfasst und verarbeitet. Ausser anlass- 
lich der einen, auch hier angefiihrten Inschrift ist nirgends im Zusammen- 
hang von der genaueren Datierung der Mastabas gesprochen, oder von der 
Gesamtanlage dieses Friedhofsteils, oder von etwaigen Zusammenhangen mit 
Grabern anderer Friedhofsteile in Junker’s oder Reisner’s Abschnitten. Auch 
mochte man des Verf.s Meinung dariiber horen, wie er sich das Riesengrab 
erklart : wozu die 25 Serdabs? wo ist die Hauptkultstelle ? Die Sargkammer 
steht leider unter Wasser, sodass man noch nicht bis zu ihr hat vordringen 
konnen. So wie sie vorliegt, schwebt die Publikation noch etwas im leeren 
Raum, aber sie bildet ja nur den ersten Band, und wir diirfen wohl hofFen, 
dass der so trefflich arbeitende Verf. in kiinftigen Banden das Ganze noch 
besser runden wird. Wir sehen den Fortsetzungen mit grosser Spannung 
entgegen und wiinschen fur den gunstigen Fortgang der so ergebnisreichen 
Ausgrabung besten Erfolg. 

A. Scharff, Miinchen 

is 
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Notes on Egyptian Marriage chiefly in the Ptolemaic Period. By William F. 

Edgerton, University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 25. $ 1.00. 

Hittite Hieroglyphs. By Ignace J. Gelb, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

1931, pp. 88. $ 1.50. 

These are parts one and two, respectively, of the first volume of a new 
series issued by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, called 
“ Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization According to Edgerton’s ten¬ 
tative findings, “ a legal marriage ” in Egypt “ was constituted either by the 
mere fact that the couple regarded themselves as husband and wife or by 
their explicit or implicit public recognition of the fact that they so regarded 
themselves ”, but he adds that this “ theory should certainly be accompanied 
by a question mirk He concludes, however, by saying that “ in native 
Egyptian law, marriage was a private contract: There is no evidence that 
any civil or religious official participated 

In Gelb’s interesting and important attempt to decipher the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphs one is struck immediately by the remarkable similarity between the 
Hittite hieroglyphs for p/b and pa on the one hand and the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs for p/b and b/l on the other. The Hittite hieroglyph for p/b is a foot 
and lower part of the leg, and that for pa is a bird. Furthermore, the 
Hittite hieroglyph for ta is a hand, with which we may compare the Egyptian 
cs and its phonetic value. 

S.A.B.M. 

A new, interesting and valuable periodical made its appearance in 1933, 
entitled Jaarbericht van het voor-ayiatisch egyptisch Geyelschap “ Ex Oriente Lux ”, 
published by E.G. Brill in Leiden and edited by F.M. Th. Bohl and A. de 
Buck. The usefulness of such a yearly report for scholars, especially in 
Holland, is quite apparent. We welcome this new journal and wish it all 
success. 

Editor 


I FRANCIS LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH | 

The sudden death of Professor F. L. Griffith on March 14 at the age 
of 71 years has dealt Egyptology in general a most grevious blow, while 
Demotic studies have surely suffered a loss that must for many years at least 
be irreparable. 
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While he was still a schoolboy one of his masters interested him in 
Egyptology, and this interest was stimulated during his undergraduate days 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, by the late Professor Sayce. For that, as for 
much else, Sayce is owed a deep debt of gratitude by Egyptologists. Having 
taken his B. A. degree in the summer of 1884, Griffith, a few months later, 
went out to Egypt, where 
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seum, a position which he held until 1896. In 1892 he was made assistant 
professor of Egyptology at University College, London, and in 1901 Reader 
in Egyptology at Oxford. 

During the ten years 1888 to 1898 Griffith’s output, despite the claims of 
official duties,, was remarkable both for quantity and quality, its crowning 
achievement being the two volumes of “ The Petrie Papyri: Hieratic Papyri 
from Kahun and Gurob ” (1898). 

Despite the lapse of years and our greatly increased knowledge of Middle 
Egyptian grammar and syntax, it is remarkable how few serious corrections 
have to be made in Griffith’s transcriptions and translations of these docu- 
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ments, most of them dating from the Middle Kingdom and written in cursive 
business hieratic, a script of which few, if any, examples had hitherto been 
found. This is a great testimony to his remarkable perspicacity, which 
amounted to real genius. 

For the next decade Griffith gave himself up seriously to the study of 
Demotic, and by the end of that time was recognised as the leading Demotic 
scholar in Europe. Thanks to his “ Stories of the High Priests of Memphis 
(1900), his and Sir Herbert Thompson’s “ Demotic Magical Papyrus of Lon¬ 
don and Leyden ” (1908-1909), and above all to his “ Catalogue of the 
Demotic Papyri in the Rylands Library ” (1909)* Demotic studies were 
placed on a new and secure basis and attained a wide range of interest. 

About 1907 Griffith began to devote himself to the decipherment of the 
Meroitic Script, many examples of which were now being discovered in 
Lower Nubia and the Sudan. After a few years of intensive study, he 
succeeded in deciphering the script and made sufficient advance in the 
understanding of the language to be able to translate the texts with some 
certainty. 

But Demotic once more claimed his attention and at the time of his 
death he was engaged in publishing a corpus, with translations and notes, 
of all the Demotic inscriptions occurring in .the temples of Philae and 
Nubia. It is much to be hoped that this work of high importance to philo¬ 
logists, historians, and students of religion, will be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

In the season of 1910-191U Griffith began to excavate again, not, however, 
in Egypt proper but in Lower Nubia. This work which he undertook on 
behalf of the University of Oxford, and in which he was greatly assisted by 
his wife, was continued until the season 1913-1914. A few years after 
the war he and his wife again returned to the Nile-valley, excavating in 
1922 and 1923 at El-'Amarnah on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
Since then they twice more excavated in the Sudan, the site of their last 
campaign being Kawa, where they cleared three temples, one of which had 
been founded by Tirhaqa. At Kawa they found several large stelae, on 
which are inscriptions of great historical, religious and philological interest, 
as well as a number of reliefs, statues and other objects, some possessing 
real artistic merit. Such a find of inscribed stelae had not been made in 
Nubia since 1862, when the famous stelae of Pi'ankhi and Tanutamon were 
discovered. 

Griffith was given the status of professor in 1924 in view of the services 
he had rendered to Egyptology and to the University of Oxford. Resigning 
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the chair in 1932, he acted as deputy professor till October 1933, when 
the late professor Peet was transferred from Liverpool to succeed him. 

Griffith was a Fellow of the British Academy and of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, a D. Litt. of Oxford and an honorary fellow of Queen’s College. 
He possessed honorary degrees conferred on him by other universities and 
was a member of many foreign learned Societies. He was twice married, 
and his second wife, who assisted him greatly not only in his excavations 
but in the production of many of his publications, survives him. 

Griffith had interests other than Egyptology. He was a good all-round 
archaeologist, had a considerable knowledge of Natural History, as appears 
in many of his writings, and was something of a musician, playing the 
piano with a light and most pleasing touch and producing now and again 
a quite charming composition. 

The Greeks would assuredly have pronounced him “ happy ”, for he died 
at a ripe age, looking far younger than his years, having seen and accom¬ 
plished much, in complete possession of all his faculties, and still fully 
interested in his work. 

Aylward M. Blackman 
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LES MESSAGERS DES DIEUX 

par £m. Suys, Rome. 

L’enfer n’a jamais plu a personne. L’imagination se joue a le peupler des 
pires terreurs. Ce que la mort a de plus affreux s’y prolonge au paroxysme. 
De peur que l’accoutumance ne le rende familier, il s’enfle, se h£risse, multi- 
plie ses hotes monstrueux. Sa Terreur se nourrit de terreurs nouvelles. Les 
vivants qui se tourmentent a en assombrir l’image ne lui interdisent plus 
merae le seuil de la tombe; il ne serait qu’a moitie terrifiant s’il n’infestait 
que l’autrevie. On lui ouvreles portes sur le monde ; les diablesen degorgent, 
mel£s aux revenants, aussi funestes, sinon pires. Invisibles, ils n’en sont que 
plus redoutables. Ils possedent les secrets de la nature, etant compagnons des 
dieux et souvent leurs serviteurs. Qu’un taureau frappe de la corne, qu’un 
scorpion pique, qu’un serpent morde, que la maladie torture le corps comme 
a coups de couteau ou comme a la flamme, quoi de plus banal et de plus 
conforme a leur nature ? Mais qu’est-ce qui porte les b£tes a nuire? Pourquoi 
des organes qui ont toujours bien fonctionn6 sont-ils tout a coup rebelles ? 
N’est-ce pas a cause d’un etre hostile et invisible ? Qui le sait ? Qui aurait la 
presomption de le nier sans preuves ? Et les preuves od sont-elles ? Et si ce 
n’est pas le cas toujours, n’est-ce pas toujours le cas possible ? Des lors n’est- 
il pas raisonnable de mettre les maux incomprehensibles au compte d’un etre 
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que Ton a connu, qui a quittd la vie avec des rancunes inassouvies et des 
dieuxdont on ne peut douter sans s’insurger contre le sens commun ni sans 
absurdity ? N’est-ce pas vers eux que volent les pensdes immat^rielles et bien 
rdelles cependant ? Comme ils le sont par les pensdes, ils peuvent done 6tre 
atteints par les formules myst^rieuses, les paroles au pouvoir cach£, capables 
de soumettre leur vouloir. Contraints par ces formules, eux qui ont cre£ les 
animaux, peuvent aussi donner la vie aux mille figures traces par les artisans 
sur les parois des tombeaux. Q.ue Ton oublie de clouer le bee au vautour, de 
supprimer le corps de l’homme, de trancher la t£te au serpent, de couper en 
deux le corps du lion en versant du sable entre les tron?ons pour les emp6- 
cher de se ressouder, et voild un instrument tout pr§t pourservir de messager 
de mort au dieu sollicitd par la pri6re ou fored par la magie. Derri£re la b6te 
ou la maladie, quelle est la puissance invisible qui est cause du mal ? 

Ainsi l’enfer deborde sur la vie. Ses terreurs prendront des formes diverses 
avec le temps. Apres le Moyen Empire on cesse de mutiler les hieroglyphes. 
Mais les esprits nuisibles ont dejA commence d’agir par eux-memes. Ils ne se 
contentent plus de menacer le mort aux etapes de l’autre vie. Ils sortent de 
TOccident sinistre soit spontan^ment, soit sur l’ordre d’un dieu. Plus la reli¬ 
gion vieillit, plus leur nombre augmente, plus leur nature se precise. Les 
pages qui suivent ont pour but d’en recueillir les principaux temoignages. 

I 

« La terre ou je suis est pleine de messagers a la face sauvage, qui ne 
craignent ni dieu ni deesse. Je les fais sortir et ils apportent le coeur de ceux 
qui font le mal, si bien qu’ils sont toujours avec moi ». C’est en ces termes 
qu’Osiris ecrivait a Phra Harakhti \ Cette declaration resume l’etat des super¬ 
stitions a l’epoque des ramessides. Mais d£s le temps des pyramides, Osiris 
faisait des sorties inquidtantes : « les grands tremblent lorsqu ils voient le 
coutelas qui est dans ta main, lorsque tu sors de l’Hades »*. II a deja des 
messagers, mais il ne parait pas qu’ils soient funestes aux vivants. Le roi 

1. A. Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, n° i. London, 1931, pi. XV, 4-6. 

2. Pyr., (Sethe) 257 b, c; cpr. Todth., ch. 174. 
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ddbarquant aux enfers les esquive : « Pepi passe outre aux messagers d’Osi- 
ris, aucun dieu ne le saisit » '. Pour dchapper aux gdnies dangereux, il se fera 
du reste lui-m§me messager de Ra, et se couvrira de la protection du dieu 

solaire 1 2 ; ou bien il se fait dieu, moyen encore plus sur : 

9 *=* lflo tx N. N. □ % ^ f\ 9 » TOIL H — A -a- 


*=> J J' \ — Le f aucon sorti de 

snt, c’est toi, Teti; Tttiest Horns sorti de snt. ( 77 ) se hdte. 11 ne permet pas qu’un 
messager divin lui enUve sa proie. Reptile, gibier d'eau ou Jils du phallus, Horns lui 
ecrase la guenle de sa patteK 

En face de ses ennemis divins, le roi devenu l’hdte des Enfers, victorieux 
et feroce par peur, comme le soldat du Gorgias, se fait l’allid des pires 
monstres, tel Babi ou Babou « qui a l’oreille rouge et la cuisse vermilion » 4 , 
le « maitre de la nuit, le male (ou le taureau ?), le singe qui se nourrit de qui 
l’ignore » s , et qui n’est autre apparemment que Babat, premier-ne d’Osiris 6 , 
« qui se nourrit des coeurs des grands » 7 ; tel encore Khonsou, le messager 
des dieux 8 et Chesemou, le cuisinier : « Khonsou depece les seigneurs, il les 
mmole au roi, il saisit pour lui leurs entrailles, il est le messager qu’envoie le roi 
pour les chdtier. C’est Chesemou qui les tattle en pieces pour le roi, il en fait la 
cuisine sur ses rechauds, le soir » 9 . 

On voit ainsi l’idee de mort et de massacre s’associer a celle de messager et 
de message divins. L’union est clairement faite au Moyen Empire. Ainsi sur 


1. Pyr., 1236 d-1237 a - 

2. Pyr., 1440 c, 1244 c, 1252 b, 

3. Pyr 681. Le faucon tnfyr : voir deux exemples a Abousir : Tun faucon femelle en train de couver 
(H. SchAfer, Von agyptischer Knnst , i re £d., pi. 19, 2); Tautre en plein vol (du meme, Die Kunst d. alien 
Orient , Berlin, 1925, pi. 18, 2). Un troisieme exemple, dans la litterature, au conte du fellah plaideur dans 
une comparaison destinee & exalter la puissance du magistrat, pap. B 1, 1 . 175. 

4. Pyr 1349 a. 

5. Pyr 515-516. 

6. Todtb. y 63, 1 . 3. 

7. Ibid 125, concl. 1 . 6. 

8. Benson-Gourlay, The Temple of Mut in Asher. London, 1899, p. 322. 

9. Pyr., 402-403. 

. 
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le sarcophage d’Harhotep, 1. 336 1 on lit: Ani'ere, messager de tout dieu. Viens- 
tu pour (sens hostile) mon cceur des vivants comme (sil ita.it) des morts ? » Par le 
parallele qu’il trouve dans le Chapitre 29 du Livre des Morts, ce texte met en 
liaison les id£es du Moyen Empire et celles de ce livre, jusqu’d la fin de la 
civilisation pharaonique. II est done intdressant de rappeler les quatre invoca¬ 
tions da Chapitre 17, qui est dans le m£me cas. Par la comparaison des 
diverses versions, on peut voir comment evoluent les conceptions touchant les 
esprits malfaisants. Nous prendrons pour base l’dtude de M. H. Grapow \ 
Dans la traduction qui suit, la version du sarcophage de la reine Mentouhotep 
est placde dans la seconde colonne, parce que malgre sa date, XIII' dynastie, 
elle s’dloigne plus des textes des sarcophages que du Livre des Morts. Les gloses 
ont dtd ddtachdes par manidre de notes, pour rendre la lecture plus aisde, et 
la traduction a respeetd certaines constructions de l’dgyptien, malgre leur 
aspect barbare. 


MOYEN-EMPIRE 

I. — O Rd dans son 
oeuf, luisant en son 
disque lorsqu’il se ldve 
dans, son horizon ; qui 
nage sur son eau celeste 
et qui n’a pas son pareil 
parmi les dieux, navi- 
guant sur ce qu’el&ve 
Chou, donnant le souffle 
par son haleine brulante, 
dclairant le monde de sa 
splendeur, sauve-moi de 
ce dieu aux formes mys- 
terieuses, dont les sour- 
cils sontles bras du fldau 


NOUVEL-EMPIRE 

I. — O Rd dans son 
oeuf, luisant en son 
disque lorsqu’il s’eldve 
dans son horizon, qui 
nage sur son eau celeste 
et qui n’a pas son pareil 
parmi les dieux, navi- 
guant sur ce qu’eleve 
Chou, donnant le souffle 
parson haleine brulante,- 
eclairant le monde par 
sa splendeur, sauve N. 
de ce dieu aux formes 
mysterieuses, dont les 
sourcils sont les bras du 


BASSE-EPOQUE 

I. — O Ra dans son 
oeuf, luisant dans son 
disque, lorsqu’il s’eleve 
dans son horizon, qui 
nage sur son eau ce¬ 
leste, qui a horreur du 
mensonge, naviguant sur 
ce qu’dleve Chou, n’ayant 
point son pareil parmi 
les dieux, donnant le 
souffle par son haleine 
brfflante, eclairant la 
terre de sa splendeur, 
sauve N. de ce dieu aux 
formes mysterieuses dont 


1. Maspero, Mission, I, p. 157, avec collation de Lacau, Sarcophages , p. 52. 

2. Religiose Urkunden . Leipzig, 1917. Abschnitt 23-32. 






de la balance a , au jour 
du compte du Ravisseur, 
qui entraine au lasso le 
pecheur vers son abattoir 
pour taillader les dmes; 
delivre-moi de ces gdnies 
preposes aux plaies b , 
bouchers d'Osiris aux 
doigts douloureux. Que 
je ne tombe pas sous vos 
(soil, des gdnies) cou- 
teaux, que je ne descende 
pas dans vos chaudidres, 
car je connais vos noms 1 . 
Car je fus sain sur la 
terre par la grdee de Rd 
et j’eus des funerailles 
heureuses par la grdee 
d’Osiris. Yotre holo- 
causte ne me prendra pas 
pour victime, 6 « ceux- 
qui-sont-sur-leurs-autels- 
a-feu ». J’appartiens a la 
suite du maitre des repas 
(Osiris) et (suis destine) 
au livre de ceux qui 
existent. Je m’eleve 

a) Celui dont les sourcils sont 
comme les deux bras du fl£au, 
e’est « celui-qui-l£ve-le-bras » 
(Min ?). Alias e’est Horus de 
Letopolis. — b) Les bouchers 
d’Osiris, e’est la troupe des g£nies 
qui s£vit contre les ennemis de Ra. 


fldau de la balance a , la 
nuitdu compte du Ravis¬ 
seur b , qui entraine au 
lasso les pdcheurs vers 
son abattoir, tailladant 
les dmes c ; delivre N. de 
ces gdnies prdposds aux 
plaies, bouchers aux 
doigts aigus, aux cou- 
pures douloureuses, sui- 
vants d’Osiris ! Qu’ils ne 
s’emparent pas de moi, 
que je ne descende pas 
dans leurs chaudi&res d . 
Que leurs couteaux ne 
prevalent pas contre moi, 
que je ne descende pas 
dans leurs chaudi£res, car 

a) Celui-qui-l£ve-le-bras. — b) 
La nuit du Ravisseur, e’est la nuit 
de la flamme pour les victimes. 
— c) C’est Chesemou, le bour- 
reau d’Osiris. Alias, Apophis, qui 
fait une personne avec la verite. 
Alias. C’est Horus, qui a deux 
tetes, l’une avec la verity, l’autre 
avec le mensonge, et qui rend le 
mal a qui le commet, la justice a 
qui vient la poss^dant. Alias, c’est 
Thot. Alias, c’est Nefertoum, fils 
de Bastet. ( yar . Mentouhotep : 
Sekhmet) ou bien la troupe qui 
s£vit contre les ennemis du Maitre 
supreme. — d) C’est Anubis ou 
Horus qui preside aux deux yeux. 
Alias. C’est le grand medecin de 
la Cour. 


les sourcils sont les bras 
du fl£au de la balance a , 
en cette nuit du compte 
de la Ravisseuse b , qui , 
entraine au lasso les p£- 
cheurs vers son abattoir, 
6crasant les dmes c : d£- 
livre N. de ces proposes 
au halage, bouchers aux 
doigts aigus, au tran- 
chant douloureux, 4 la 
garde desquels on ne 
peut 6chapper, et qui 
sont suivants d’Osiris. 
Qu’ils ne prevalent pas 
contre moi, que je ne 
descende pas dans leurs 
fourneaux, car je les con¬ 
nais. Je connais le nom 

a) Cest « celui-qui- 16 ve-le- 
bras ». — b) La nuit du compte 
de la Ravisseuse, c’est la nuit 
de la flamme sur les victimes. 
— c) C’est Chesemou, bourreau 
d’Osiris. Alias. Sepi; il a une 
seule t&te avec la verity. Alias . 
C’est le faucon : il a plusieurs 
tetes, une avec la v&rite, une autre 
avec le mensonge, et il rend 
l’injustice a qui la commet et la 
justice a qui vient la possedant. 
Alias. C’est Horus qui preside & 
Letopolis. Alias . C’est Thot. 
Alias. C’est Nefertoum, fils de 
Bastet, ou la troupe des gdnies 
qui s£vit contre les ennemis du 
Maitre supreme. 


i. Autre version : sauve-moi de ces g£nies prepos£s aux plaies, b bouchers aux doigts douloureux, 
que leurs couteaux ne prevalent pas sur moi, que je ne descende pas dans leurs chaudieres. — b)Le g£nie 
pr£pos£ aux plaies, c’est le grand medecin de la Cour (c.-ii-d. Horus de Letopolis, cfr. Le papyrus magique 
du Vatican dans Orientalia , T. Ill, p. 8 de l’article). 
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comme le faucon, je crie je connais leurs noms, je de ce lanceur de traits 
comme l’oie, j’extermine connais leurs noms, je parmi eux dans la mai- 
les stecles (i. e. je suis connais le nom de l’ar* son d’Osiris, qui lance 
kernel) comme nJ?b~k?iv cher parmi eux, (appar- de sa main avant qu’on 
(g^nie serpent d’H£ra- tenant) A la maison d’O- Fait vu, qui entoure le 
kl^opolis). siris, celui qui lance des ciel de la flamme sortant 

traits par son oeil avant■ de sa bouche, et qui a 
qu’on 1 ’ait vu, qui en- annonc6 le Nil avant 
toure lecielde la flamme qu’on l’aitvu. N. futsain 
de sa bouche, qui an- sur la terre par la grAce 
nonce le Nil avant qu’on de RA, il eut des fun£- 
l’ait vu ! Moi,je fus sain railles heureuses par la 
sur la terre par la grace grAce d’Osiris. Je ne ser- 
de RA, j’eus des fun£- virai pas de repas A ceux 
railles heureuses par la qui sont sur leurs autels 
grAce d’Osiris. Votre ho- a feu, car je suis un sui- 
locauste ne me prendra vant du Maitre supreme, 
pas pour victime, 6 dans le livre de Khepri. 
«ceux-qui-sont-sur-leurs- Je m’eleve comme le 
autels-a-feu » ! e J’appar- faucon, je crie comme 
tiens a la suite du Maitre l’oie, et je ne serai pas 
supreme, et (suis des- aneanti de l’eternite 
tind) au livre de Khepri. comme nhb klw d . Ils ne 
Je m’eleve comme le font pas rage contre moi, 
faucon, je crie comme je ne m’approche pas de 
l’oie, j’extermine l’eter- leurs couteaux e . 
nitd comme nhb khja. 

d) C’est Anubis ou Horus qui 
e) « Ceux-qui-sont-sur-leurs- preside aux deux yeux. Alias. 
autels- 4 -feu », c’est la statue de Horus de la Cour. Alias. La 

l’oeil de Ra et la statue de l’ceil trou P e des g* nies <l ui s ^ vit contre 
d’Horus. . ^ es ennemis du Maitre supreme. 

Alias. Le grand m^decin de la 
Cour. — e) Ceux qui sont sur 
leurs autels k feu, c’est 1’image 
de l’oeil de Ri. et l’image de l’oeil 
d’Horus. 
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II. — O Toum, qui es 
dans le grand chdteau, 
prince parmi tous les 
dieux, sauve-moi de ce 
dieu A t£te de chien c , 
qui a une peau d'homme 
et qui vit des victimes, 
qui garde le pourtour du 
lac du feu et mange les 
ombres, saisit les cceurs, 
inflige des plaies sans 
qu’on le voie. 

c) Ce dieu a tete de chien, et 
a peau d’homme, a pour nom 
« devorateur de milliers ». {Autre 
version ): son nom est « la Brute », 
il est portier de l’Occident. 


III. — O Terrible, qui 
domines les deux terres, 
seigneur du sang dont 
les billots sont bien four- 
nis, a qui la couronne 
royale fut donnee en joie 
a Herakleopolis d , a qui 
fut transmis le pouvoir 
parmi les dieux, au jour 


II. — O RA-Toum qui 
es dans le grand chAteau, 
prince de tous les dieux, 
sauve N. de ce dieu a tete 
de chien, dont les sour- 
cils sont ceux d’un 
homme (alias, qui a une 
peau d’homme), qui vit 
des victimes, qui garde 
le pourtour du lac de la 
flamme s qui d£vore les 
cadavres, saisit les cceurs, 
inflige des plaies avant 
qu’on l’ait vu f . 

f) Il s’appelle « devorateur de 
milliers » et se tient dans le lac 
d’Ounnet. Alias. Il s’appelle « la 
Brute » ; il est le portier de 
l’Occient. Alias. Il s’appelle 
Babai : c’est lui garde le pourtour 
de l’Occident. Alias. Il s’appelle 
« celui-qui-est-sur-sa-proie ». — 

g) Ce lac de la flamme, est ce 
qui va de la n£cropole d’Hera- 
kleopolis jusqu’au (sanctuaire 
de) Chenit. Celui qui y marche 
faiblit et succombe au massacre. 

III. — O Terrible, qui 
domines les deux terres, 
seigneur du sang, dont 
les billots sont bien four- 
nis, qui vis des cceurs 11 , 
a qui est donnee la cou¬ 
ronne royale en joie dans 

h) C’est le coeur d’Osiris : 
hii mange tout ce qui est 
massacre. 


II. — O seigneur du 
grand chAteau, prince 
des dieux, sauve N. de 
ce dieu qui a la t£te 
d’un chien et des sourcils 
d’homme, qui vit des 
victimes, le gardien du 
tour du lac de la flamme, 
qui a vale les cadavres, 
saisit les cceurs, inflige 
des maux sans qu’on 
l’ait vu f . 

f) — Il s’appelle devorateur 
de milliers, et se trouve sur le 
lac d’Ounnet. Le lac de la 
flamme est ce qui va dela n£cro- 
pole d’Herakleopolis au (sanc¬ 
tuaire) de Chenit. Quiconque 
y marche, faiblit et succombe 
au couteau. Alias. Il s’appelle - 
« la Brute ». Il est gardien de 
l’Occident. Alias. Il s’appelle 
Baba'i ; il est le gardien du pour¬ 
tour de l’Occident. Alias. Il 
s’appelle : « Celui-qui-est-sur-sa- 
proie ». 


III. — O Terrible qui 
domines l’Egypte, sei¬ 
gneur du sang, dont les 
billots sont bien four- 
niss, qui vis des coeurs, 
a qui fut donnee la cou¬ 
ronne royale et la joie 

g) C’est le coeur d’Osiris ; c’est 
lui qui mange tout ce qui est 
massacre. 


d) C’est Osiris. 
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oil furent rAunies les 
deux terres devant le 
Maltre supreme e , bAlier 
auguste dans HAraklAo- 
polis, donnant la nour- 
riture, cbdtiant les mal- 
faiteurs, et que Ton 
conduit sur les voies de 
1 ’AternitA f , sauve-moi de 
ce dieu qui ravit les 
Ames, qui dAvore les 
corruptions et vit des 
pourritures, qui est dans 
la nuit et garde les t£- 
nebres, et que craignent 
ceux qui sont parmi les 
fatigues (les morts ?)§. 

e) La reunion des deux terres, 
c’est l’assignation d’une sepul¬ 
ture a Osiris par son p£re RL 
— f) C’est R& lubmeme. — g) 
C’est Seth. 


IV. — O Khepri dans 
sa barque, dieu des ori- 
gines, dont le corps est 
kernel, sauve-moi de 
ces gardiens des comptes 


Hdrakldopolisi, A qui fut 
transmis le pouvoir par- 
mi les dieux k , en ce jour 
de la reunion des deux 
terres devant le Maitre 
supreme 1 , bAlier auguste 
dans HAraklAopolis, qui 
donnes les nourritures, 
qui rAprimes les me¬ 
diants et que Ton con¬ 
duit sur les voies de 
l’AternitA m , sauve N. de 
ce dieu qui s’empare des 
ames, qui avale les cor¬ 
ruptions, qui se nourrit 
de pourritures, qui est le 
gardien de la nuit et est 
dans les tenebres, et que 
craignent ceux qui sont 
parmi les fatigues"! 

j) Celui & qui fut donnee la 
couronne royale devant Herakleo- 
polis, c’est Osiris. — k) Celui a 
qui fut transmis le pouvoir parmi 
les dieux, c’est Horus, fils d’Isis, 
qui fut place com me chef sur le 
trdne de son pere Osiris. — 1) 
Le jour de r£unir les deux 
terres c’est la liaison des deux 
terres, pour ensevelir Osiris. — 
m) C’est Rdlui-m£me. — n) C’est 
Seth. Alias . C’est le grand tau- 
reau, ou Fame de Geb. 

IV. — O Khepri qui 
est dans sa barque 0 dieu 
des origines, dont le 

o) Kheper dans sa barque, 
c’est R& lui-m£me. 


dans HAraklAopolis h , A 
qui fut transmis le pou¬ 
voir parmi les dieux) au 
jour de l’affermissement 
des deux terres devant 
le Maltre supreme \ ho¬ 
lier auguste dans HAra- 
klAopolis, donnant les 
nourritures, rep rim ant 
l’injustice, et que Ton 
conduit sur les voies de 
1 ’AternitA ( sauve N. de 
ce dieu qui ravit les 
Ames, qui devore les 
cceurs, qui vit des cor¬ 
ruptions, gardien de la 
nuit, qui est en Sokaris, 
que craint celui qui est 
dans la fatigue m ! 

h) celui it qui fut donnee la 
couronne royale et la joie dans 
H£rakl£opolis, c’est Osiris. — 
j) Celui a qui fut transmis le 
pouvoir parmi les dieux, c’est 
Horus, fils d’Osiris, qui fut fait 
chef sur le tr6ne de son pere 
Osiris. — k) Le jour de raffermir 
les deux terres, c’est la reunion 
des deux terres pour l’ensevelis- 
sement d’Osiris. — 1 ) C’est Rd 
lui-meme. — m) C’est Seth. 
Alias, Le taureau, c’est Horus, 
fils de Geb. 

IV. — O Khepri qui 
est dans sa barque n , 
dieu des origines, qui 

n) Khepri dans sa barque, 
c’est R k Harakhti lubm&me. 
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a qui le Maltre supreme 
a donnA les propriAtAs 
des esprits (?) et qui (le) 
protAgent contre ses en- 
nemis, qui sAment le 
massacre dans les salles 
de torture aux gardiens 
desquelles on ne peut 
Achapper ! Je ne tombe 
pas sous vos (i. e. des 
gardiens des comptes) 
couteaux, je ne suis pas 
assis dans vos salles de 
torture, A vos billots; je 
n’entre pas dans vos 
salles de torture, je ne 
descends pas dans vos 
trappes et Ton ne me fera 
pas les choses qui font 
horreur aux dieux, car je 
suis quelqu’un qui a 
traverse pur la mskt h et 
a qui a ete donne le 
repas de thnt i dans le 
tnnt v 

h) Msltt est (l’ile de) Ttriknt, 
certes, a Herakleopolis. —j) Thnt 
(sans doute une substance puri- 
ficatrice), c’est 1 ’oeil (d’Horus 
apparemment) qui frappe le hiw 
(animal typhonien ; gazelle ?) — 
k) Tnnt, c’est la tombe d’Osiris. 


corps est kernel, sauve 
N. de ces prAposAs aux 
comptesP, A qui le Maitre 
supreme a donne les pro¬ 
priAtAs des esprits, (?) 
afin qu’ils fassent lagarde 
contre ses ennemis, qui 
sAment le massacre dans 
les salles de torture, aux 
gardiens desquelles on 
ne peut Achapper! Leurs 
couteaux ne sont pas 
envoyAs contre moi, je 
n’entre pas dans leurs 
salles de torture, je ne 
descends pas dans leurs 
trappes, on ne me fait 
pas les choses qui font 
horreur aux dieux s, car 
moi, je suis quelqu’un 
qui a passA pur dans 
mskt 1 a qui fut donne le 
repas de thnt s dans tfnnt l . 

p) les pr£pos£s aux comptes, 
ce sont (le singe) Benti, Isis, 
Nephtys. — q) Ce qui fait 
horreur aux dieux, ce sont les 
excrements, ou le mensonge. — 
r) Celui qui traverse pur par mskt, 
c’est Anubis qui veille sur le 
coffret contenant les entrailles 
d’Osiris. — s) Celui a qui fut 
donne le repas de fl/nt, dans 
tinnt y c’est Osiris. — t) Le repas 
de thnt dans tlnnt , c’est le del ou 
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est son corps lui-mAme, 
sauve-moi de ces propo¬ 
ses aux comptes 0 , a qui 
le seigneur a donnA les 
propriAtAs des esprits (?) 
pour surveiller ses enne¬ 
mis, il donne le coutelas 
en qualitA de bourreau (?) 
— a la vigilance (des- 
quels) on n’Achappe pas, 
je ne m’approche pas de 
vos couteaux, je n’entre 
pas dans vos salles de 
torture, je ne suis pas 
accable dans votre salle 
du trdne, je ne descends 
pas dans votre salle de 
supplice, je ne me de¬ 
pose pas dans vos 
trappes, et Ton ne me fait 
pas les choses qui font 
horreur aux dieuxP, car 
je suis un prince dans la 
grande halle d’Osiris. N. 
est passA pur dans mskt% 
et il lui a ete donne le 

* o) Les proposes aux comptes, 
c’est Bentet, Isis, Nephtys. — 
p) Ce qui fait horreur aux 
dieux, c’est 3 e compte ou le 
mensonge. — q) Celui qui 
passe pur dans mskt, c’est Anubis, 
qui veille sur le coffret conte¬ 
nant les visceres d’Osiris. — 


1. Autre version : Vos couteaux ne sont pas envoy£s vers moi, je n’entre pas dans vos salles de torture, 
je ne descends pas vers vos billots, je ne m’assieds pas dans vos trappes, car moi, je suis quelqu’un qui a 
traverse en sant6 la mskt et a qui fut offert le repas de ttynt dans tfnnt. Memes gloses. 

Egyptian Religion, II. 
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la terre. Alias. Cest le chatiment 
(?) de I’Egypte (inflige par) Chou 
dans Herakleopolis. Le tfpnt c’est 
l’oeil d’Horus; thnt, c’est le 
tom beau d’Osiris. 


repas de thnt dans thint r . 

r) Celui & qui est donn£ le repas 
de dans thint , c’est Osiris. 
Alias . Le repas de thn dans thnt, 
c’est le ciel ou la terre. Alias . 
C’est le ch&timent (inflige par) 
Chou a l’Egypte, dans H6rakleo- 
polis. Le tin, c’est l’oeil d’Horus. 
Thnt, c’est la tombe d’Osiris. 


Les, gdnies'qui forment l’escorte in female du dieu solaire et d’Osiris appa- 
raissent dans ces invocations, tantot avec des caracteres precis, tantdt sous 
une forme plus vague. Ainsi, dans la premiere, le dieu qui a des sourcils en 
bras de fl£au et qui massacre les ames revSt plusieurs personnalit^s, au Moyen- 
Empire Min (?) et Horus de L6topolis, auxquels s’ajoutent dans la suite Che- 
semou, Apophis, Thot et Nefertoum. Les bouchers d’Osiris (invocation I) et 
les massacreurs (invocation IV) ont une personnalit£ moins accusde. C’est 
peut-£tre a cause de cela qu’ils vont prendre dans les terreurs superstitieuses 
une si large place. Dans l’invocation III, c’est Osiris lui-meme qui se montre 
sous les traits d’une divinity sanguinaire, tel qu’il sort de l’Had£s au Livre des 
Pyramides. En tout cas, au-dessus de toutes ces diableries sanglantes, dont le 
lieu d’origine parait etre Herakleopolis, ce sont les images d’Osiris et de 
Kheper-Rd-Toum que Ton voit se dresser. Au Livre des Morts, comme aux 
textes des sarcophages, ces diables prennent volontiers le role de messagers. 
Ainsi, au cbapitre 29 ou encore au chapitre 125 (Naville), 11 . Ms sont 


iisu* 






III cs 


des messagers injligeanl des contusions (?) et creant des plaies, et qui sont sans pitie. 
Ce sont lei des messagers d’Osiris. Un texte de m£me caractere, au tombeau 

>vww\ \/ 

de Ramses IX, s’adresse a une serie de dieux et demande : & • * »,— □ o 

S A 

< C^ 

Y =3^= sauvesymoi des messagers de Ra et de Babai-Min (?), car je suis tel et tel 
dieu ‘. Ils ne sont toutefois dangereux que pour les morts, et leur mission 


i. Lef£burEj Hypogees, pi. u B. 
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s’arr£te aux portes de l’enfer. II faut en dire autant des bourreaux qui sont 
dans la suite priv£e de la deesse Sekhmet. On en parle au chapitre 145 du 
Livre.des Morts. Voici le texte d’apres le papyrus de Katseshni, oh le signe 

d^terminatif donne leur signalement 1 [j $ ^ ~aj\ <==> Q P 

& ' P 5? ra Ik ® i) Ik M \Tentredansla 

maison d'Isdes, ayatit esquivi 2 les deux demons de Sekhmet. La traduction de hfyli 
par demons se justifiera d’elle-meme tout-a-l’heure. 


II 

II est clair que l’enfer a toujours entr’ouvert sa gueule sur la terre des 
vivants: les hi^roglyphes mutiles, les lettres aux morts, les formules magiques 
pour la mere et l’enfant, etc., sont la pour le demontrer. Mais (et cette affir¬ 
mation se limite a la documentation que j’ai pu recueillir) les monstres ne le 
quittent que graduellement. Au Moyen-Empire, les t^moignages commencent 
a apparaitre. On en trouve un au Conte du Fellah. Le passage (B 1, 11 . 116- 
121) est d la verite difficile. Mais quel que soit le sens des lignes 120-121, il 
est suffisamment clair pour ce qui nous interesse. Le plaideur, pressant son 
juge d’agir, vante sa puissance et 1 ’irresistible effet de ses interventions. Pour 
cela, il le compare au messager d’un dieu de l’Occident, Khenti: « Fois, tu es 
fort et puissant! Quand ton bras s’etend, quand ton cceur s’irrite, quand la cUmence 
te quitte, malheur au miserable que tu extermines : tu ressembles au messager du dieu 
Khenti, en mission de la part de la Dame de la peste (Sekhmet) » 3 . Ce messager 
de Khenti, qui se met au service de Sekhmet est tout simplement un messager 
de mort sorti de l’antre d’enfer. C’est ce que nous apprend par sa lamentation 


1. 6. Naville, Papyrus fundraires de la XXP Dynastie, II, Paris, 1914, pi. 44, 1 . 22. 


2 CSt en surc ^ ar 8 e > au-dessus de la ligne. Il est manifeste que le mot swM, qui devrait se tra- 

duire acclamer n’est dcrit ici que par confusion entre shli, repousser, et esquiver, donne 

dans la version de Lepsius (I. 86). La resultante des deux mots de sens voisin en forme un troisieme d’un 
sens tout autre qui appellele determinatif 

3. Cette traduction qui differe totalement de celles que l’on adopte d’habitude a £te etablie dans mon 
6 ,hide sur le Conte du Fellah plaideur , Rome, 1933, pp. 81-86. Il serait trop long d’en reprendre ici la 
justification. 
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cm o , 


11 veuve d ' un Neferhotep .A ft 

0 barque Nechmet, toi tu es lemessager de Khenti... tu es venue pour enlever le mien, 
pour jeter ton... C’est ainsi que la femme s’adresse & la venerable barque 
d’Osiris oh les d^funts trouvent le bonheur, mais en laquelle elle reconnait 
l’instrument de la fatality. Le Khenti doit £tre un gdnie infernal que Ton se 
reprhsentait comme un crocodile (d^terminatif dans le texte du fellah et nom 
du crocodile) ou comme un serpent. 

Les formules de protection de la m£re et de l’enfant mentionnent, comme 
des puissances invisibles, des bouchers ou des cuisiniers dont le dieu Chese- 
mou est le digne prototype aux textes des pyramides. Us ont un coqteau 
dans les mains et tiennent leurs casseroles prates (III, 3-4). La formule andan- 
tit leurs ustensiles et leurs armes. Us sont ni plus ni moins des demons de 
maladie. De la d penser que chacun £tait entrain^ a la mort par un suppdt 
de l’enfer, il n’y a qu’un pas, bientdt franchi. Deji une variante du papyrus 
Anastasi I nous l’apprend : on y lit ce souhait qui n’est apparemment pas 

invente pour la circonstance 


/WW\A A/WA\ 


jYfrT (j (| Que le demon ne sapproche pas de toi an moment de ton 

destin 2 , ce qui revienta dire : que le demon ne t’apportepas Theure du trd'pas. 

Certains de ces demons bfyti, qui se trouvaient bien dans notre monde, ne 
le quittaient plus. L’Osireion d’Abydos, par exemple, etait notoirement hante. 
11 faut le reconnaltre, cette construction impressionnante ressemblait aux 
enfers plus que toute chose sur terre. Ce n’est pas pour rien qu’on l’appelait 

\ q-a Q Q /WW ' A ® ] la salle souterraine de l’Hades de mn 

m/'tr' 3 . Voire, soit dit par parenth£se, et sans vouloir en tirer de conclusions 
presentement, l’ensemble du temenos, temple et Osireion, avec ses arbres, son 
lac, son ile, ses niches, trouverait une representation schematique assez appro- 
pri£e dans les vignettes qui accompagnent les divisions 3 et 4 du livre des 


i* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs. Ed. 1878, t. Ill, pi. 67, 1. — Maspero, Jpiudes igyptiennes. 
Paris, 1886, I, p, 138, n. 2. — N de G. Davies, The Tomb of Neferhotep, New~York, 1933,1. 1 , pi. XXII. 

2. Farina, Variantidcl Papyro Anastasi I dans Studi Orientali, t. XIII, 1932, p. 3 de Particle. 

3. H. Frankfort. . The Cenotaph ofSetil at Ahydos . London, 1933, t. II, pi. LXXXVIII, 3,1. 6, 
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Portes ', si complaisamment inscritsur les parois du couloir. L’Osireion ren- 
drait d’une manure conventionnelle le cadre oh Taction de ce livre est cen- 
s£e se derouler, queje n’en serais pas autrement £tonn£. La salle chetait y est 
nomm£e plusieurs fois. Elle est le palais souterrain oh le soleil passe la nuit. 
En tout £tat de cause, que ce fut pour son aspect Strange et sa destination 
fun^raire, ou qu’il fut un Had&s r£duit, TOsireion £tait hant£ par un d£mon 
tyyti dangereux, dont les. visiteurs priaient le dieu solaire d’etre saufs : 

^n. Parmi 

les moindres maux qu’un tel d£mon pouvait infliger 5 , il faut compter ces ma¬ 
ladies tragiquescomme T^pilepsie, si du moins on admetque, dans le passage 
bien connu du r^cit d’Ounamon le verbe hhui se rattache i la mfime racine 

que le nom Vyti >. I] e ^ “j ^ ^ \ Ij (] ^ ^ I) «/> “ 

Le dieu s’empara (Tun grand page parmi ses grands pages et le rendit possede. Le 
fruit de cette possession est un oracle rendu par la bouche du patient. Ailleurs 
sur la stele de Bentrech, ce n’est pas un hlyti, c’est une Ify.t, un esprit femelle 
que le dieu envoie dans le corps de la malade, et qui en est chasse par Tidole 
de Khonsou. C’est de tout temps que les llhw ont eu ces fantaisies en leur 
pouvoir 4 , et c’est sans doute a cette croyance qu’il faut puiser la signification 
de Texpression enigmatique du Livre desMorts, chapitre 17 (plus haut, invo¬ 
cation IV) que nous avons traduite par « d qui le Maitre supreme a dome les 
propriety des esprits (?) ». Ceci nous ramenerait a l’idee que les demons n’ont 
pas et6 inventes pour sortir de Tenfer; s’ils en sortent c’est pour avoir dtd 
rendus semblables aux revenants, aux llhw. 

De cela nous trouvons une preuve, assez r^cente dans sa forme actuelle 
au chapitre 163 du Livre des Morts. La formule sert a consacrer une amulette 

1. Voir, par exemple, W. Budge, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell , t. II, London, 1905, pp. 108-123 • 

2. H. Frankfort.. The Cenotaph of Seti I , t. II, pi. LXXXVIII, 2,1. 4. Cpr. Ibid., 1 . 3 et no 3, 1 . 2. 

3. M. MOller avait deja pense a cette etymologie, mais d’une maniere tres incertaine : Da... h/w ? 
(so ?) \u den Wur^el h/(w) oder (besser) hJ c (w) gehoren scheint, so rate ich aufeine drastische Be^eichtiung der 
« heiligen Krankheit »... (Todtb., 149 f, 40 hfyty ist leider unsicheruberliefert und dunkel ). Dans Studien %ur 
vorderasiatischen Geschichte, II (Mitt. Vorderas. Gesellsch., 1900, p. 17, n. 3). Les textes auxquels nous avons 
fait appel l’auraient sans doute laisse moins hesitant. 

4. Pour l’Ancien Empire, v. Sethe, Urk I, p. 202, 11 . 7-8. 
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panthee, destinee & prot£ger ]e mort dans l’au-dela. Cependant, dit la rubriquc, 
a si celte formule est faite sur terre {pour quelqu’un, celui-ci ) ne sera pas depouille 
paries messagers fimestes, qui parcourcnt Jes districts de la terre entiire; il ne sera 
pas piqud ni ne monrra de Tentaille du roi ', il ne sera pas entraind en prison; s’il 
entre au tribunal il en sortira ay ant gain de cause (m/ c hrw) et il est exempt de 
craindre toute prevarication qui se commet dans le tnonde ». Il est peu probable 
qu’il s’agisse la de messagers humains, de fonctionnaires; ce sont bien plu- 
t6t des esprits. Ils auraient en leur pouvoir de distribuer la mauvaise chance 
qui jette les hommes sous le glaive des lois. 

La Sagesse d’Ani, comme la variante du papyrus Anastasi I, cit£e plus haut, 
professe que la mort est toujours un appel de l’enfer. Chaque homme quitte 
la vie a la suite d’un messager qui lui est sp^cialement expedid. Il est natu- 
rellement d’humeur contrariante. Il laisse en repos celui qui est pr£t et 
emporte l’autre, comme nous disons qu’il enest « dont la mort ne veut pas ». 
C’estpourquoi le sage recommande de preparer longtemps a l’avance la tombe 

avec ses accessoires : cc car JJ (J || - 

-t? 

w [j 0 e ^ ^ es violences des ravisseurs ne se produisent pas pour celui qui 
le fait. 11 est bon que tu soisprel de la sorte. Quand viendra a toi ton messager (pour') 
fenlever, il te trouvera prel. Ah ! ne ralentis pas. Dis : « void, viens », et il s’eloi¬ 
gner a de devant toi. Ne dis pas : « tnoi, je suis jeune, nienleveras-tu ? » car tu ne 
connais pas ta mort. La mort emporte Venfant qui est dans les bras de sa mere comme 


— ““ 


-'*8 
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i. Probablement la mutilation penale. 
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celui qui est demenu vieillard » due ces idees aient pu se former au contact 
des r£alit6s, cela est possible, car nous savons par les actes des causes crimi- 
nelles que le suicide p£nal elait un usage £tabli. Cela demandait necessaire- 

ment 1 intervention d’un messager de mort : t] © j ^ ^ ^ 

o ( sciL ,es i u 8 es ) fi rent mourir ceux V ui 

etaient condamnes d mourir de leur main propre 2 . D’une fafon generate, il faut que 
les envoyAs des princes et des fonctionnaires aient eu mauvais renom pour 
qu’on ait assocte les concepts de messagers et de diables. Mais ceci ne rentre 
plus dans notre sujet. 


Une fois ces monstres librement admis dans le monde, la seule arme pour 
s’en defendre est la magie. Aussi la litterature magique est-elle mieux que 
toute autre au courant de leurs ntefaits, de leurs mceurs et de leur nature. 
D’apres les dessins, les signes hteroglyphiques et les textes egalement, a un 
air sauvage et a une dme sanguinaire, ils joignaient les couteaux, les fleches et 
les flammes. Ils agissaient le plus souvent pour le compte d’Osiris, de 
Sekhmet ou du dieu solaire. Quelques exemples en ont ete donnes dans les 
pages precedentes. En voici d’autres. 

A Karnak, une inscription d’epoque grecque invoque Rat-taoui, Dame de 
Thebes, Sekhmet, qui brule Tennemi, lance les fleches de son bourreau d iheure de son 

courroux, et aux messagers de qui ion ne resiste pas: ^ @ ^ © j ^ 

Au papyrus Bremner-Rhind (29, 27), Apophis succombe aux coups de la deesse : 

j, Tu es jete sur le dos, tes entrailles sont 

hachees, les bourreaux de Sekhmet le massacrent ». On se mefie aussi du soleil 


1. A. Mariette, Les papyrus de Boulaq , I, pi. 17-18. Pap. n°4, p. 3, 16, suiw. 

2. Papyr. Judic. de Turin , II, 6. 

3. Archives du Worterbuch. 
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couchant: O Rd, qui es d 1’Occident, 


^7^ || |J j ^ | ^ ^ i dilivre N. de tes messagers qui oppriment les dines 

et les corps '. Cette invocation concerne sans doute l’autre monde. Mais snr 
un papyrus de Leiden 1 2 sont dcrites ces lignes, qui regardent bien celui-ci : 

\ ti* r C4*j in i \ isai’i ^ ,v, t s r *i 

?Si^fl I)«, p , T* 0 1 ’ Y 1 \ 1 i ! !k • o A 


i—f~H "* -ca>- 


rczsn'i cs 

«:LJx 


i i i @ ill i J3 i 

..y 


, 77 p rr, ^ ^ 


u^>pi^nA~Tikv,»';.rir! 

|1 • « Saint d vous, 6 dieux, demons, ancUres de Sekbmet, qui sorter de l'ceil 

de Rd, messagers qui parcoure% les districts en rdpandant le massacre et en criant le 
trouble, qui traverse% la terre en lancant vos (litt. : lews) filches par vos (litt.: lews) 
bouchess). Pourquoi desddmons sont-ils ancdtres de Sekhmet? C’est sans doute 
le mythe de la destruction des bommes qui l’expliquera. En effet, Rd envoie 
contre les hommes rebelles son ceil sous la forme irresistible de Hathor. La 
deesse lan?ant ses traits, c’est identiquement l’oeil de Rd qui les lance : idee 
qui ne doit pas nous dtonner, car nous avons vu plus baut au chapitre 17 du 
Livre des Morts (invocation I, 2 e colonne) un genie suivant d’Osiris, qui tire 
des fleches de son oeil, et le scheme de pensee est sorame toute le meme que 
celui du « mauvais ceil »• Or, une fois achevde la premiere journde de mas¬ 
sacre, la deesse revient aupres de Rd, et se felicite avec lui d’avoir domine ~ 
spm —- les hommes, ce qui, explique le texte(Sdti 1 , 1 . 15), « jut la creation de 

Sekhmet »^ ^ ® Dans ce sens, les coups pleuvant sur l’humanitd 

dtant hypostasids, sortent de l’oeil de Rd et sont ancetres de Sekhmet, puis- 
qu’ils sont antdrieurs d sa creation. Je. ne sais si le lecteur goiitera cette mys¬ 
tique a l’egyptienne. Pour ma part, je men contenterai provisoirement. 

Une remarque pour finir : les messagers des dieux ne sont pas exclusive- 
ment des genies. Les hommes peuvent remplir ce r 61 e et devenir par la mdme 
redoutables aux puissances spirituelles. Ainsi le magicien, pour mettre en 


1. Archives du Worterbuch. 

2. I, 346, I, 11. 3-6. 
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fuite le mal de son client, ddclare que celui-ci est dans le cas : 

I ~ rr 

Ftoici qu’une telle (?) fille dune telle est un messager de Rd qui est venu a cause que 
Sekhmet l’envoie *. Le cas citd plus haut (Fellah plaideur)est analogue. 

Nous nous abstiendrons de faire des comparaisons avec les autres religions. 
La recherche est facile et instructive. Le lecteur qui s’y intdresse trouvera 
ailleurs 2 quelques dldments bibliographiques. 

Rome, 9 mai 1934. Em. Suys. 

1. Pleyte-Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, pi. 119, 1 . 11. 

2. Dans Verbum Domini, vol. 13, 1933, pp. 347-351 ; 371-378. 


ADDENDUM 

Cet article etait dejd mis en page lorsque j’eus l’occasion de prendre 
connaissance du Pap. Edwin Smith, d la Fondation dgyptologique de Bruxelles. 
D’apres les incantations qui forment la derniere partie de ce texte, les bour- 
reaux appartenant a la suite de Sekhmet, loin de se confiner dans l’autre 
monde (cfr. sup., p. 133), jouent un rdle important dans la propagation des 
maladies, specialement de la peste de Vannde. Cfr. J. Henry Breasted, The 
Edwin Smith surgical Papyrus, Chicago, 1930. T. I, pp. 474, 476-477, 480, 
484, etc... 

Bruxelles, 13 octobre 1934. E.S. 
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EINE STELE DES HOROS 
AUF DEN KROKODILEN AUS EINER AEDICULA 
KONSTANTINISCHER ZEIT 

Von W. F. Freiherr von Bissing, Oberaudorf am Inn, Bayern. 


In den Studi Etruschi III S. 49 ff habe ich eine 0, 154 m hohe Stele des 
Horos auf den Krokodilen besprochen, von der ich hier eine Abbildung gebe, 
da sie bei Stuart Jones Catal. of the ancient Sculptures preserved in the Muni¬ 
cipal Coll, of Rome Palazzo dei Conservatori Taf. 119 nur klein und den 
Fachgenossen schwer zuganglich wiedergegeben ist. Ich wiederhole zunachst 
meine Beschreibung : Agyptischer Steatit. Horos steht nackt auf zwei 
gegenstandigen Krokodilen. Hinter dem r. Ohr hangt eine lange Locke. 
Aufdem Kopf werden zwei kleine Thierohren sichtbar, vielleicht ein Fell auf 
dem der grosse Beskopf ruht. Dieser strecktdieZunge heraus, urn die Ohren 
winden sich Spirallocken und der grosse Bart besteht aus lockigen Flechten. 
Der Kopfputz ist beschadigt, hatte die ublicheForm einer Federkrone. Horos 
halt in der gesenkten R. zwei Schlangen undeinen herabhangenden, den Kopf 
aufrichtenden kleinen Lowen. Von einem Skorpion fehlt jede Spur. In der 
L. halt er gleichfalls zwei Schlangen, einen Skorpion und eine Gazelle mit 
steifen Ohren. Zwischen dem Kopf des kleinen Lowen, dem r. Arm und dem 
r. Bein des Horos ist eine kleine Figur einer Gdttin eingeritzt. Sie hat einen 
Lowenkopf mit Uraeus und halt ein Papyroszepter. Die Beischrift nennt sie 
Herrin derDuat'. Ihr entspricht 1 . vom Horos eine Schlange mit Lowenkopf 
und einer von einer Schlange umwundenen Sonnenscheibe auf dem Kopf. 
Die nicht leicht zu lesende Inschrift scheint sie als die ” Schone „ zu bezeichnen. 

I. Diese Lesnng ist wahrscheinlicher als die andere mogliche “ Herrin des Re Ein Herr der Duat 
ist uns u. a. aus dem i2. Abschnitt des Imiduatbuches bekannt ( Budge , The Eg. Heaven and Hell I 
S. 268), eine Herrin kannich im Augenblick nicht finden. “Herren der Duat 99 werden im Totenbuch 
Kap. 168 ed. Budge S. 432 Z. 12 genannt. 



Neben der Locke des Horos ist eine langgewandete Gottin eingeritzt-nach 
der Beischrift die Herrin des Friedens das eng anliegende Kleid ist gestreift. 
In der ausgestreckten L. halt sie das Papyroszepter, in der gesenkten r. die 
Lebensschleife. Auf dem Kopf ruht die Sonnenscheibe mit Uraeus. Ihr 
gegenuber, auf der anderen Seite des Horos, steht nach 1 . eine Gottin, die an 
Stelle des Kopfes einen Skorpion tragt, und anscheinend in jeder Hand eine 
Schlange. Sie heisst Solkit *, die Herrin des Lebens. R. und 1 . vom Horos 
stehen auf je einer Papyrosstaude der Falke mit der Doppelkrone und die 
heilige Pflanze von Horbeit. Neben dem Beskopf sehen wir r. eine Art 
Thoeris mit Menschenkopf 2 , aus deren Leib zwei Schlangen zu kommen 
scheinen-Messer, sind es schwerlich- 1 . steht eine Gottin im langen, engen, 
gestreiften Gewand auf einem Krokodil, in der L. halt sie ein Zepter oder 
einen Palmzweig. 

Auf der Riickseite sind die Spuren einer mannlichen und dreier weiblicher 
Gottheiten erhalten, ausserdem sehr schlecht lesbare magische Texte, wie sie 
sich auch auf der Basis und den Seiten des kleinen Denkmals finden. Die 
geringe Sorgfalt mit der die Inschriften im Gegensatz zu der vorzuglichen 
Arbeit mindestens der Hauptfiguren behandelt sind, verdient Beachtung. 

Einen Anhalt fur die Datierung geben die Inschriften, die, soweit ein Urteil 
moglich ist, durchaus magischen Charakter tragen, nicht. DieFundumstande 
sind merkwurdig genug ; die Stele stand in einer kleinen vornehm 
ausgestatteten Kapelle eines Privathauses auf dem Esquilin, das nach den 
darin gefundenen Miinzen in Konstantinische Zeit gehort K Demals also 

1. So heissen eine ganzeReihe Gottheiten : Budge , Osiris II S. 54 nach dem Buch der Verherrlichung 
des Osiris ; ders. Gods of the Egyptians I S. 432 vergl. S. 354, wo sie inbesondere Beziehung zu Turn 
gesetzt wird. 

2. Es ist die auch in Statuetten verbreitete Form, fur die auf Langone Dizionario di mitol. S. 322 Taf. 
393 verwiesen sei. Die aus dem Leib kommenden Schlangen kenne ich sonst nicht. 

3. Nuova descrizione del Museo Capitolino Roma 1888 S. 50. Vergl. Stuart Jones a. a. O. Not. Scav. 
1885 S. 67. tt E stato trovato uno stanzino di 4 m. quadrati, coperto a volta di tutto sesto. 
II pavimento e commesso di palombino e lavagna : le pared sono dipinte di oltremare e cinabro. 
Nella parete di fondoj s’apre una nicchia semicircolare : nelle pared di lato, due piccole nicchie 
rettangole per ciascuna. Le nicchie hanno mostre, cornicie timpano intagliad in stucco, di vaga maniera. 
Nella nicchia di fondo,sta collocata una statua marmorea di proporzione al vero, rappresentante iside con 
gli attributi della Fortuna-Abbondanza, vale a dire col cornucopia nella sinistra e il timone nella destra. 
Ha la stefane sormontata dall’ureus. La faccia della dea e in gran parts dorata ; neH’abigliamento e nel 
cornucopia si osservano traccie di policromia. Nelle quattro nicchiette laterali, sono state ritrovate le 
seguenti scolture: Una figurina di Venere. Altra statuetta di Ercole. Statuetta di Plutone sedente con 
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muss in der Gegend des Esquilin der Isiskult noch in Kraft gewesen sein, 
wozu stimmt, dass noch im Jahr 394 n. Chr. der Konsul Nicomachus 
Flavianus ein Fest derMagna Mater und der Isis beging Wir werden, auch 
nach den in Anm. 4 geschilderten Umstanden das Recht haben die Stele 
des Horos auf den Krokodilen, in deren Texten Isis eine so wichtige Rolle 

spielt, mit dem Kult der agyptischen Gotter 
im Allgemeinen, dem seiner Mutter Isis im 
besonderen, in Beziehung zu setzen. Lasst 
sich nun die Zeit unseresDenkmals, die seiner 
Entstehung namlich, einiger Maassen bestim- 
men ? Denn dass es in dem Anfang des 
Iv Jabrh. n. Chr. gearbeitet sei, wird bei 
dem vorzuglichen Stil niemand anzunehmen 
wagen, 

Uberblickt man, etwa im Kairenser Katalog, 
die verschiedenen Typen der Stelen des Horos 
auf den Krokodilen, so zeigt sich dass die Nr. 
9401, 9404, 9408, 9410,9417, darin ubereistim- 
men, dass sie r. und 1. von der frontal gesebenen 
Figurdes Gottes die beiden Papyroszepter mit 

dem Falken und derPflanzevonHorbeitzeigen. 

Horusstele Rom. . 

Das 1st der Typus den wir von der unter 

Nektarebes Nechtharheb, vielleicht dem letzten agyptischen Konig z , datierten 
Metternichstele her kennen: Daressy setzt 9401 an den Anfang der Ptolo- 

Cerbero a lato, Busto di Giove Serapide. Testa di Giove ?. Tre ermette bacchiche. Altri frammenti di 
torsetti, etc. Una tavoletta votiva ? di squisito lavoro egizio, intagliata in pietra dura (verde ranocchio) con 
la perfezione di un cameo. E interaniente ricoperta di figure e di geroglifici, l’interpretazione deiquali sard 
prontamente suggerita da distinto egittologo. Wohin die iibrigen hier erwahnten Statuen und Statuetten 
gekommen sind konnte ich nicht ermittlen. Im Capitolinischen Museum seheinen sie nicht zu sein. 
Merwurdig ist dass weder die Descrizione noch die Not. Scaviden Fund von Miinzen aus der Zeit Konstan¬ 
tins erwahnen, aut dem die Datierung des Baus in den AnfangAnfang des IV Jahrh. zu beruhen scheint. 

1. Pauly-Wissowa IX S. 2105 ( Roeder ). Uber Nicomachus Flavianus d, A. s. Pauly-Wissotua ViS- 
2506 ff, Seek Gesch. d. Untergangs der ant. Welt V S. 247 flf und Riese Anthologia Latina 1 S. 12 fi. 

2. Nach Spiegelberg, Demotische Chronik S. 6 ware der fruher als NektanebosI gezahlte Nektarebes 
vielmehr der letzte agyptische Konig und der ehemals als Nektanebos II gezahlte der Griinder der Dynas- 
tie, Chepekere. Ihm schliesst sich E . Meyer Aeg. Dokumente aus der Perserzeit (SB Kgl. Pr. A K. 1915 
S. 29 ff) an. 
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maierzeit, ebenzo 9404,94o8,wahrender 9417 in das Hnde der Ptolomaierzeit, 
9405, 9410 nochin dieXXVI Dyn. setzen will, ohne leider aussere Griinde 
dafiir zu haben und ohne die inneren Griinde, die ihn bestimmen, angegeben 
zu haben. Bei 9410 hat ihn vielleicht der gefallige Stil dazu bewogen, bei 
9405 vielleicht dieTatsache, dass der Gott im Profil dargestellt ist, was aber 
bei Stricken wie 9414 ebenfalls vorkommt, die wir schwerlich in so alte Zeit 
werden setzen wollen. Aus palaographischen Griinden and nach dem Ein- 
druck den dieSprachederaufihr angebrachten Spriicheauf uns macht, scheint 
Daressys Vorschlag mitderStele 9403 bis in Ramessidische Zeit zuriickzugehen 
nicht unwahrscheinlich '. Aber daraus folgt noch nicht dass die in der 
Stellung der Horosfigur verwandte Stele 9405 in so hohe Zeiten zuruckgehen 
miisste und erst recht folgt nichts fur die kunstlerisch minderwertige Stele 
9414. Die mit dieser Stele auf das engste verwandte Leidener Stele A 1048 
wird man nach dem unbeholfenen Stil wohl erst in romische Zeit setzen. 
Dass Stelen mit der Profildarstellung des Horos nicht in vorsaitische Zeit 
ohne Weiteres gesetzt werden diirfen, lehrt auch die hierneben abgebildete 
Isisstatuette des archaologischen Seminars in Gottingen % die nach den 


I. Lacan in seiner vortrefflichen Behandlung der Stelen des Horos auf den Krokodilen Mon. Piot XXV 
S. i89 fF schliesst sich Daressy an und vermutet auch fur Kairo 9413 bis (bei Daressy nicht abgebildet) mit 
Daressy Entstehung in Ramessidischer Zeit. Mit Recht weist er auch die Holztafel Kairo 9427 mit dem 


Bild eines einem Prinzen gleichenden Gottes ( 





□ 


Brut ? des Re, den Ptah 


geschaften hat), der iiber zwei Krokodilen steht und in den Handen eine Gazelle, einen sich straubendeu 


Lowen und Schlangen halt, dazu mit dem Bogen bewaffnet ist, .noch in das N. R. Sie ist gleichsam ein 
Vorganger der Horosstelen. Gleichzeitig veroffentlicht er eine Statue mit einer Horosstele vor sich, die 


unter Philipp Arrhidaeus geweiht ist. Mit Recht stellt er die jetzt im Louvre befindliche Statue Tyszkie- 
wicz (besser als bei Lacan in meinen Denkm. Taf. 63 A, wo im Text auch einiges iiber die Horosstele 


bemerkt ist) und ihre Verwandten zu der Statue. Wir gewinnen damit weitere Zeugen aus der Zeit um 
Alexander. Wir wurden ein Zeugnis aus sicherer Romerzeit kennen. wenn die von Deonna Rev. Arch- 


1923 II S. 112 ff veroffentlichte Bronzestele unbekannter Herkunft echt ware. Allein Horosstelen in Bronze 


sind bisher unbekannt, und das Material ist bei Zauberwerkzeugen nicht gleichgultig. Die Vorderseite 
giebt zu wenig Bedenken Anlass, nur dass der Falke auf der Papyrosstaude dem Horos den Riicken dreht 
diirfte fur einen Aegypter kaum ertraglich sein.. Die Rtickseite aber mit ihrem Pandaemonium ist hochst 
verdachtig. Ich furchte hier hat ein Falscher seine Hand ebenso im Spiel gehabt wie bei der zweiten S. 
* 3 2 ffvon Deonna verofFentlichten Stele, zu der ich ein Gegenstiick, aber ohne die eingeritzten Hieroglyphen 
kenne. Wie Perdri^et habe ich es zunachst fur echt gehaken und habe es der Hadrianischen Zeit 
zugeschrieben. Das Auhauchen des zweiten offenbar aus der gleichen Form stammenden Exemplares ist 
hochst verdachtig. 


2. Ich verdanke die Photographie meinem Kollegen Prof. Thiersch. Das Material ist ein Marmorartiger 
weisser Kalkstein. Prof. Kees hatte die Giite rneine Beschreibung vor dem Original zu bestatigen und 
folgende Maasse anzugeben : H. 11,5 cm, Basis 3,5 cm D. Herkunft unbskannt. 
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naturalistisch rundlichen Korperformen kaum mehr in Saitische Zeit gehoren 
diirfte, sondern derersten Ptolomaierzeit wird zugeschrieben werden miissen. 
Hier erscheint an derRiickseite des Sitzes der Isis mit dem (argverstummel- 
ten) Horoskind der im Profil gesehene Horos auf dem Krokodil, in der r. 
Hand Gazelle und Skorpion, in der 1 . Lowe 1 und Schlange. Dabei wendet der 
Lowe in der gleichen Weise wie auf der Stele aus Rom den Kopfnach oben. 
Dieser Zug kehrt auf der Melternichstele und einer grossen Reihe der schon 
zitiertenDenkmaler wieder (Kairo9403, 9404, 9405, 9408,9409,9410, Leiden 
A. 1045, 1053, 1054), ohne dass daraus irgend welche Schliisse auf die 
zeitliche Anordnung oder auch nur die Gruppierung moglich scheinen. 
Denn im ubrigen weichen die einzelnen Exemplare von einander ab. Ebenso 
wenig scheint aus der Kopfhaltung der Krokodile geschlossen werden zu 
konnen, die bald die Kopfe ausstrecken, sie gleichsam kreuzen, bald nach 
riiekwarts umbiegen und so wie eine Fussbank fur die Fiisse des Horos bilden. 
Der Horos auf dem Sessel der Isis in Gottingen steht nur auf einem Krokodil, 
wofiir ich kein zweites Beispiel kenne. Ein Zug an derromischen Stele 
bedarf noch besonderer Behandlung, weil ich fur ihn keinen weiteren 
Beleg habe : die kleinen Thierohren auf dem Kopf des Horos. Sie konnen 
kaum von etwas anderem als einem Fell stammen, das die sonst ubliche 
Kappe ersetzt. Dies Fell kenne ich bei keiner anderen Horosdarstell- 
ung. Es muss auf ihn ubertragen worden sein. Da es nun gerade 
auf einem Denkmal begegnet, auf dem Horos in engste Beziehung zu 
Bes gesetzt wird, mag die Vermutung erlaubt sein, dass es aus dem Kreis der 
Zwerghaften Gotter stammt. Dann kame aber nur der von einem Berliner 
Zauberstab des M. R. und jungeren Denkmalern her bekannte Ehati in 
Betracht, dessenFortleben bis in romische Zeit gesichertist 2 . Seine Verbind- 
ung mitdem Horos der Zauberstelen mag insbesondereaufdem nurihm, nicht 
dem Bes eigentiimlichen Schlangenwiirgen beruhen. Eingewirkt mag auch 

t 

1. Es giebt, so viel ich sehe, drei Stellungen des Lowen : i) hangend mit nach oben gewendetem Kopf. 2) 
hangend mit abwarts gerichtetem Kof z. B. Leiden A 1048, Kairo 9402, 9407, 9414. 3) ungefahr wagrecht 
schreitend, vom Gott nur an der Schwanzquaste gehalten, Kairo 94x7, dann auf einer Miniaturstele meiner 
Sammlung. Ferner Arundale , Bonorni Gallery of Antiquities British Museum Taf 20., v . Bissing Denkm. 
Taf. 68 A., Statue Tyszkiewicz, also wohl aus fruhptolomaiischer Zeit. 

2. Ueber ihn s. Ballod Prolegomena zur Gesch. d. Zwerghaften Gotter in Aegypten .S. 27 ff, 7i f, 
86 f. 
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die Tatsacbe haben, dass er derGeburtdes Sonnengottes beiwohnt, wie das 
Lepsius Denkm. IYTaf. 82 = Lanzone Dizionario Taf. 40, 1 S. 93 veroffent- 
lichte Relief im Denderetempel bezeugt. Ein als Ehati verkleideter Bursch 
wird auch auf dem merkwiirdigen Relief des British Museums zu erkennen 
sein, das Budge 1 2 und neuerdings Capart * herausgegeben haben. Hier 
nirnmt er Teil am Tanz der Jugend. Sein weibliches Gegenstiick ist uns in 
dem Figurchen bei Petrie Kahun, GurobTaf. 8, i4 erhalten, das nach S. 30 
‘ was found buried in a hole in the floor of a chamber along with a pair of 
ivory clappers. This clearly represents a mummer or dancer in costume with 
a head-dress or mask and j a tail Die Klappern mit ihren Ochsenkopfen 
am einen Ende und ihrer Lotosbliite am andern konnten sehr wohl zu den 
‘ Zauberstaben <( gehoren : Castagnetten aus Elfenbein haben immer etwas 
bedenkliches. Nachstverwandt ist die Figur bei Quibell Ramesseum Taf. 3 
Fig. 12 die in jederHand eine Schlange halt 3 . Qu'ibell hat S. 3 schon aufsie 
hin weisen wollen, aber merkwiirdiger Weise statt des Holzfigiirchens die 
bei Petrie Kahun Taf. 8,27 abgebildete Maske aus Leinen und Stuck genannt, 
in der Petrie kaum mit Recht S. 18 eine Schauspielermaske statt einer Toten- 
maske gesehen hat. So sehen wir wie der Glaube an einen ubelabwehrenden, 

1. Hieroglyphic texts from Eg. Stelae in the Brit. Museum Taf. 17. 

2. Bull, de lTnstitut Frang. du uaire XXX Taf. zu S. 73 ft. Capart hat Parallelen ans dem Grab des 
Ptahotes (ed. Griffith , Paget, Petrie Tat. 33) und dem Grab des Meri angeftihrt und deutet all diese 
Szenen auf ein mit dem Fest der Weinlese verbundenes Beschneidungsfest, In dem Tanzer mit den Thier- 
ohren will er Bes erkennen. Wir sahen dass vielmehr an Ehati zu denken ist den von Bes zu scheiden 
Capart bei Ballod hatte lernen konnen. Aber ein Blick auf die Uebersicht der Grab wand im Ptahotesgrab 
bei Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep I Taf. 21 hatte ihmgezeigt dass seine ganze Korn, 
bination der Zugehorigkeit der Gruppe der laufenden Burschen Griffith, Ptahhetep Taf 53 zu Wein 
leseszenenhinfallig wird durch die Zweigliederung der Wand. Es sind zwei verschiedene Spiele, nicht ein 
Fest dargeststellt. Nichts berechtigtauch bei der Szene die sich unter dem Dach abspielt an ein u simulacre 
de captivity et de delivrance ” zu denken; vielmehr scheint es sich urn einen abgeschlossenen Ringkampf 
zu handeln, wo dann ein Kamaradden Unterlegnen mitninamt. Auf die Ausfuhrungen von Frl. Werbrouck 
in dieser Zeitschr. I S. 28 flf mochte ich deshalb nicht naher eingehen, weil ihr Ausgangspunkt die m. A, 
n. verfehlten Annahmen Herrn Caparts sind; nur so viel sei gesagt, dass ich weder in der Berliner Bes- 
ftgur noch in derBrusseler Zeichenvon Jugend erkennen kann und dassdiebeste Parralele zu dem laufenden 
Berliner Bes Terrakotten meiner Sammlung aus’ Mitrahine bilden, deren eine bei Ballod Abb. 
98 nicht sehr deutlich wiedergegeben ist. So bestatigt sich Frl. Werbrottcks Ansatz in hellenistische 
Zeit. 

3. Vergl. zu ihr Ballod a. a. O. S. 39 f wo die Parallelen angeftihrt sind. Wir kennen den Namen 
dieses weiblichen Daemons, Hit Heti (Ballod S. 75 und Metternichstele Z. 79 ed. Golenischeff 
Taf, 4). 
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Schlangen vor allem vernichtenden Gott und zu seinem weiblichen 
Gegenstuck-auch die Figur aus dem Ramesseum ist weiblich-seit dem A. R. 
verfolgbar ist und wie diese Vovstellung sich dann verquickt mit der vom 
j ungen Uebel abwehrenden Sonnengott. Vermutlich werden, wenn einmal 
darauf hin die Zeugnisse verhort werden, sehr viel mehr Beweise fur dieses 
Fortleben und diese Verquickung auftauchen. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


The Cenotaph of Seti 1 at Abydos. By H. Frankfort with chapters by A. De 
Buck and Battiscombe Gunn. Two volumes, texts and plates. London, 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1933, Vol. I, pp. vm -j- 96, Vol. II, pp. vm-]~ 
pis. 93, together with a frontispiece. 

The visitor to the Osireion, the subterranean construction at the back of 
the temple of Seti I at Abydos, is always surprised when he learns that such a 
monument was discovered only in recent times. The cemeteries of Abydos 
have been so thoroughly searched from the very first days of Egyptology that 
it seems impossible that such a temple, built of huge granite blocks, should 
have been lost to the memory of mankind and hidden under the sands of 
the desert. One wonders what still remains to be found there. Are not 
the great funerary temples of Thebes also to be searched for similar subterra¬ 
nean buildings ? 

Another subject of surprise is to learn that it took thirty years to finish 
the excavation of the Osireion. The task was hard and full of difficulties. 
The excavators were sure to have to spent much money in workmen’s wages 
with practically no hope of obtaining satisfactory results in museum objects. 
One would think that the Egyptian government might have collaborated in 
excavating a monument so attractive to visitors of Upper Egypt. 

It is true that the work was suspended for many years during and after the f 
war. Finally the Egypt Exploration Society was willing to support for a 
few years the necessary work. It will remain a permanent honour to the 
English Society to have completed such a fine piece of work. The last direc¬ 
tor in the field was Dr. H. Frankfort, who gives.us in two fine volumes the 
results of the study of one of the most extraordinary buildings ever discover¬ 
ed in the mystery land of Egypt. 

The first point to settle definitely was the date of the building. At the 
beginning of the excavations when only a part of the great entrance passage 
was laid bare, there was no doubt that the building was of Seti I. At the 
time of the clearing of the central part by Professor Naville, it was not too 
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bold to suggest that this colossal display of granite might indicate Old 
Kingdom work. The idea was that the Osireion was an old place of worship 
turned to the benefit of Seti I at the time of the building of the temple of the 
king. But Frankfort produces much evidence to dispell all ideas of that 
kind. The building is really the work of Seti I— even if a part of the deco¬ 
ration in the east wall of the central hall was added by Merneptah, as well as 
a few decorations on architraves and in the sloping passage. 

This book of Dr. Frankfort and his collaborators will convey to the reader 
an excellent idea of the building and of its religious significance. Frankfort 
seems to be perfectly right in his declaration that the Osireion was (besides 
the actual tomb of the king at Thebes) a cenotaph built on the supposed 
model of the tomb of Osiris, the great god of the dead. Most of the paint¬ 
ings and reliefs are only duplicates of religious scenes found in the tomb at 
Thebes or on the sides of the king’s coffin. We must admire the devotion 
with which Dr. Frankfort and his collaborators have copied inscriptions 
painted on a coating of plaster and bound soon to disappear. They have 
preserved to us excellent materials which will prove of first importance as 
soon as we shall have critical editions of the funerary literature used in 
decorating the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. Everybody acquainted 
with this literature knows that generally Egyptologists prefer not to attempt 
the translation of such obscure texts, frequently full of mistakes made by the 
ancient copyist. A long time ago Lefebure was bold enough to offer running 
translations. Everybody, therefore, will thank Frankfort and his collaborators 
for having given us the benefit of a new translation. Of course, they realize 
the tentative character of such an attempt. But if science is eternal, students 
are not, and they are grateful to their colleagues who are willing to submit 
their present view of a difficult subject. This is especially the case when 
they come across new mythological material in incomplete form. On the 
roof of the sarchophagus room there are pictures of astronomical value; 
reaching back to a time probably much before the first dynasty. Stella 
eschatology remains at the background of many funerary conceptions of later 
times. But it was later superceded by ideas more earthly — ideas of the 
subterranean world of the dead. The soul flying to the sky and mingling 
with the stars, searching a suitable abode among the constellations, was prob¬ 
ably an idea more acceptable to the mind at a time when the old Egyptians 
fixed their year more by night than by day, when the 360 days of the year 
were under the domination of constallations, which we call decans. In the 
tomb there are wonderful decan-tables and cosmological texts which deserve 
very accurate study. There is also on the same roof an inscription with 
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figures of a shadow-dock, just like a page of an old book of science, composed 
by scholars of a thousand years ago, with the title, “ Knowing the Hours of 
the Day and Night— an Example of Fixing Noon”. All this has been 
brought to us from a remote past in words that we are unable to understand 
in their full meaning. 

But where we are most at a loss is when the old ideas of the Egyptians are 
transmitted in mythological dress. In the same sarchophagus room there is 
a dramatic text of which Dr. De Buck offers tentatively a first translation. 
One wonders if anyone reading the translation will be wiser than with the 
hieroglyphic text. This is not, however, a criticism of De Buck’s excellent 
work. It only emphasises the distance which separates ancient Egyptian ideas 
from our conception of the world. It is only by bold attempts of this kind 
that the generations of Egyptologists can hope gradually to understand the 
ideas of ancient Egypt and to establish an intellectual communication with 
the past. 

A few more remarks will be sufficient to arouse the curiosity of the reader 
and to entice him to peruse attentively this book. Amongst the hieratic 
texts, explained by Gunn, is a few inscriptions containing information about 
the building of the Osireion of the time of Seti I. The Osireion is named 
therein with the name of the builder, “ Menma're'- is serviceable (akh)-to- 
Osiris ”. A few examples of names of temples of the same king and of 
Rameses II are quoted. If we translate such names in ordinary language, 
we would say, “ the useful place of King So-and-So-to God X or Y” ; or, in 
more familiar terms, “ service-station ”. If we take this meaning into con¬ 
sideration, we shall not be far from admitting that the best translation of the 
name ofakh-n-aten is “useful servant of the Disk”. 

This review will be sufficient to show the large range of interest of this 
work, which is a very welcome contribution to the science of Egyptology. 

Jean Capart 

Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millenium B . C. By E. A. Speiser, 
pp. 13-54, 60 cents; The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim IA: The Bronze Age 
pottery of the Fourth Campaign. By W.F. Albright, pp. 55-127, pis. 27, 

$ 1,00. Publications of the American Schools of Oriental Research , Offprint Series 
1 and 2. Baltimore, TheJ.H. Furst Company, 1933. 

In his well-arranged and fully-documented article Professor Speiser 
shows that the people variously called Hurri, IJarri, Hurli, IJurwu or Murri, 
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Shubaru, Subaru, Suri and Su were a people, for the better part of the second 
millenium, scattered all the way from Anatolia to Elam and from Armenia to 
Egypt, and should be called the Hurri, or the Hurrians, and that they were 
wanderers from necessity rather than by choice. He then shows that the 
Habiru consisted of bands of adventurers and soldiers of fortune, were iden¬ 
tical with the Egyptian 'Apiru, but different from the Hurrians, although 
dependent upon them culturally. Finally he shows that the Hurrians consti¬ 
tuted an important element among the Hyksos, in addition to the Semites. 
Thus a clear distinction is maintained between the Hurrians, the Habiru and 
the Hyksos, but their points of likeness are also clearly determined. 

While Albright’s essay does not bear very closely upon Egyptology, never¬ 
theless, the frequent parallels, on the basis of a study of pottery, between 
Palestine and Egypt are to be carefully noted. Contributions of the accurate 
nature of those of Professor Albright are just what are needed to strengthen 
and consolidate our chronological background of Egyptian religion. 

These two essays are reprinted from the Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Vol. 13 (for 1931-1932), which contains two other articles 
one by T. J. Meek, “ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavations at Nuzi ”, and 
the other by C.C. McCown, “The Goddess of Gerasa”. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer 


Elements de Grammaire Dialectale Copte. Par M. Chaine, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 

1933, PP-Lii + 511. 

This elementary grammar embraces the four Coptic dialects Bohairic, 
Sahidic, Achmimic and Fayumic. The grammars of the four dialects are 
treated all together as if they composed one language. I think the author 
of this grammar is fully justified in this procedure, for the differences between 
the four dialects are not sufficiently great to warrant a separate treatment. 
Moreover, the present arrangement has the advantage of bringing the varia¬ 
tions together in such a parallel fashion as to imprint them most readily and 
easily upon the memory of the student. 

The work begins with a full Preface in which, among other things, the 
method employed in this grammar is explained and justified. This is 
followed by an Introduction in which the name of the language, a history 
of its study and other preliminary questions are clearly discussed. 
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There are thirty chapters devoted to the various parts of speech, in logical 
order, by far the largest, as one might expect, being devoted to the verb, 
which in Coptic is so difficult. There are, however, only nine pages devoted 
to reading exercises. This, in the opinion of the reviewer is far too little. 
Not only are there only nine pages, but when one realizes that the same 
exercise is repeated in three or four of the dialects, it is clear that the 
amount of reading material is very limited. Of course one can get any one 
of the various collections of texts mentioned in “Nota”, page lii, but such 
collections are difficult to be procured and expensive for students. At least 
fifty pages should have been devoted to reading matter. 

It is a pleasure to state that M. Chainehas done his work on the grammar 
with great accuracy and fullness and leaves very little to be desired. The 
only adverse criticism one would venture is that the text (being entirely auto¬ 
graphed) is in some places very poorly reproduced. Very often letters are 
not visible. This even to a native French student will prove very trying, 
and to a foreign student very difficult as well as very trying. This is rather 
a pity in view of the excellence of the author’s work. Such a work ought 
by all means to be printed. As it is, it is very forbidding, and does not 
commend itself very readily as a text-book. In spite of all this, however, 
M. Chaine has rendered a great service to all students of the various Coptic 
dialects. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer 


The Flowing Vase and the God with Streams. By E. Douglas Van Buren. Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1933, pp. XV1-J49, pis. XXIII with 84 illustra¬ 
tions. RM25. 

“ The Flowing Vase ”, “ The Gods represented ”, Judgment of the Bird- 
Man ”, “ A Worshipper brings an Offering ”, such are the titles of some of 
the fascinating chapters of this scholary work, in which the author shows how 
earnestly fertility is desired in lands where the sun burns with deadly inten¬ 
sity and where moisture is the supreme blessing. In such lands gods of fer¬ 
tility always have a very large following. Water, by means of which such 
gods imparted fertility, became in sun-scorched lands the source of countless 
blessings, not only that of fertility but later also that of healing and the 
washing away of sin. The gods who manipulated water in such instance, 
became healing-gods and gods of magic and spiritual powers. 
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To students of Egyptian religion this book will prove very stimulating. 
Although it does not treat directly of Egyptian religious ideas, yet it does 
so indirectly, and the student of Egyptian religion will find many sugges¬ 
tions to guide him and parallels to interest him in his study of Osiris as a 
god of fertility as well as in the Egyptian religious ceremonies of purification 
and the pouring of libations. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer 


A book recently published by Dr. G. Contenau, the tireless and able 
Conservateur-Adjoint au Musde du Louvre, entitled “ La civilisation des 7 

Hittites et des Mitanniens » will be found useful by the student of Egyptian 
religion in that it furnishes a fuller background, than hitherto offered, of the 
civilisation of that part of Western Asia which at one time was to closely 
bound up with Egyptian life and thought. It has just been published by 
Payot in Paris as a volume in the series “ Bibliotheque historique”, con¬ 
tains almost three hundred pages, and is well illustrated. 

The second part of W. G. Waddell’s excellent translation of “ An Account 
of Egypt”, by Diodorus the Sicilian, has just appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, Vol. I, Pt. 2 (December, 1933), 
pp. 161-218. We welcome heartily this new translation, and recommend it 
to all students of ancient Egypt. The author, I understand, intends to publish 
fuller notes on the contents of his translation. These will, I am sure, com¬ 
pensate for such laconic notes as, for example, that found on page 205, 

“ Hawk : sacred to the sun, used as an emblem of Osiris, and later as 
hieroglyph for “ god ”, “ which, I am sure, does not do justice, even in this 
abbreviated form, to the author’s real kuowledge of the function of the 
“ hawk ” in ancient Egyptian religion. 

Some interesting religious scenes have been published and described in a 
series of short articles by Alexandre Varille of the Institut Franfais d’Archeo- 
logie Orientale du Caire. Among the most important are : “ Les Antiquites 
egyptiennes du Musee de Vienne ”, “ La Stele egyptienne n° 1175 du Musee 
de Toulouse ” (in Kemi, t. Ill), “ Deux fragments descriptions du Vice-Roi 
de Nubie Merimes ” (in Annales du Service, t. XXXIII). 

In the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. XXXII, No 189, 

Reisner has contributed an interesting article, well illustrated, on “ The 
Servants of the ka ”, in which he emphasises, among other things, the fact 
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that the scenes represented in the chapels reproduced for the ka in some 
magic way prosperous and happy surroundings in the spirit world. 

During the season 1901-1902, Professor Petrie discovered at Abydos in 
Egypt what turned out later to be a very important building. Up to and 
including the season 1929-1930, six seasons’, work has been devoted to the 
excavation of this building which has received the name of “ the Cenotaph 
of Seti I ”, because it is believed to have been built during the reign of 
Seti I. 

Many texts have been found in the Cenotaph, some of them of great 
importance. One of them contains directions for the making and the use 
of a shadow clock. Perhaps the most important of them all is a dramatic 
text. This text has been studied and translated by A. de Buck, who has 
compared it with the famous Memphite Drama, analysed and explained by 
Sethe in his work, Dramatiscbe Texte zii altaegyptischen Mysterienspielen. The 
text is very fragmentary, the drift of the contents of which being consequent¬ 
ly very difficult to follow. Nor can its date be definitely determined. About 
this de Buck says : “ The ambiguous character of the text, with its mixture 
of, partly at least, very ancient words and an orthography which often points 
to a later date, may be explained in two ways : either it is an originally 
ancient work in a modernized garb, or it is the more or less successful 
result of the archaising efforts of a later writer ”, page 82 of The Cenotaph of 
Seti I at Abydos, by H, Frankfort with chapters by A. de Buck and Battis- 
combe Gunn, London, 1933, 

The Dramatic Text is concerned primarily with the life and experiences of 
the popular god Horus. The author represents the gods asstars, on the “ out¬ 
side ” and “ inside ” of the goddess Nut, their mother. Shu is called the 
father of Nut, who separates her from her husband Geb, after Geb had a 
quarrel with her “ because of the (her) eating of her young ones ” (the 
stars). But she gives birth to the stars so that the gods live again. Nut is 
thus called “ Mother of the gods ”. Then after many breaks in the text, 
Horus is introduced, who provides himself with his two eyes, but very soon 
Seth is represented as taking them from Horus. In order to protect her son, 
Isis puts Horus “ in her mother Nut ”. Then the story tells how Horus goes 
in the morning-bark to receive his eye, and it is here that a great deal of 
dramatic action is represented, the actions of the Sm-priest being interpreted as 
acts of Horus, and various acts are recorded in the ceremony in which Horus 
receives his eye back again. There is then a dramatic conversation between 
Geb, Horus and Osiris about the eyes of Horus, after which their restoration 
takes place. Then there follows a conversation between Thot and Horus, 
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apparently about the Sun and Moon, as the eyes of Horus, after which Horus 
comes forth equipped with his two eyes. Although earlier in the text Horus 
is said to “ go forth to his father Hor-akhte, he is now represented as the 
offspring of Osiris and Isis. In tracing the ancestry of Horus, the well- 
known manner in which Atum is said to have brought forth Shu and Tefnut 
is recounted. Then Isis and Nephthys as granddaughters of Shu and Tefnut 
receive Horus, and this is followed by a dramatic conversation between Isis, 
as mother of Horus, and her sister Nephthys about the birth of Horus. The 
text breaks off at this point, and it is not certain whether this was the end of 
the drama or not. At any rate, even in its extremely fragmentary form, 
there is sufficient to demonstrate the great importance of this text as well as 
its dramatic form. Certain situations in the story are quite new to us, and 
although “ the text is written in an unfamiliar and partly enigmatic orthog¬ 
raphy” it is pretty certain that future study of this text, though unfortunately 
so fragmentary, will prove very profitable. 

The Editor. 


| THOMAS ERIC PEET | 

Thomas Eric Peet was born at Liverpool on August 12th, 1882. In 1893 
he entered the Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby — the school of which he 
afterwards became one of the Governors. At school he won golden opinions 
from his masters, took a leading and enthusiastic part in all sports, and was 
Head Boy in 1901-2. He went to Queen’s College, Oxford with the Jodrell 
Scholarship, studied Mathematics and Classics and obtained second class 
honours in both Moderations. In 1905 he secured a second in Greats. 

At this time he does not seem to have had any special leaning towards 
Archaeology, and for a term after going down he was assistant-master at a 
school in Walsall. But he had formed a close friendship with Randall 
Maclver, who was impressed by his outstanding talents and who urged him to 
take up Archaeology. In 1906 he obtained the Craven Fellowship and 
commenced work in Italy and Malta, and in 1909 he was Pelham Student at 
the British School in Rome. His work won him the affection and esteem 
of all with whom he came into contact, and finally produced his Stone and 
Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily (1909) — a book which is still the standard 
work of reference on the subject. 

But this work in Italy and Malta held out little hopes of a career, and on 
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being introduced to Professor Newberry in 1909, he was persuaded to turn 
his attention to Egypt. After some work with Newberry and Garstang, he 
joined the staff of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and worked at Abydos, at 
first under Professor Naville, and later as Director. From this work resulted 
the three volumes of The Cemeteries of Abydos. These were eventful years. In 
1910 he married Mary, daughter of Richard Lawton of Chiswick, in the same 
year he met Dr. Gardiner in Cairo, and in 1913 he was appointed to the 
Lectureship in Egyptology in the University of Manchester which he held 
until 1928. His meeting with Gardiner was in many ways the turning point 
of his career.' Hitherto he had been primarily a field-worker, but under 
Gardiner’s tuition, and with his gift for languages, he rapidly mastered the 
Ancient Egyptian Language, in which he soon became one of the recognised 
experts. Henceforward his main work was connected with Egyptian 
philology, his first work in this field being, in collaboration with Gardiner, 
The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part 1(1917), which was followed in 1920 by The 
Mayer Papyri A and B. 

In the meantime, the Great War had broken out, and in 1915 Peet obtain¬ 
ed a commission in the Army Service Corps and saw service in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where his knowledge of Italian and modern Greek was of the 
utmost value. He was at Salonica 1916-17, and finally went to France in 
1918 with the 14th. Battalion, The King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. 

On demobilisation, he succeeded Professor Newberry, who had resigned, 
as Brunner Professor of Egyptology in the University of Liverpool. In 1921 
he took over the Editorship of the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Art. 
The same year also saw him directing the excavations of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Society at Tell el Amarna, but this was his last visit to Egypt, except 
for a term’s lecturing at the Egyptian University, Cairo, in the spring of 1929. 

In 1923 he published his edition of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, and 
was appointed Laycock Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and became 
Editor of The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. The next few years were 
occupied by his studies of the legal papyri of the New Kingdom. In 1928, 
in collaboration with G. Botti, appeared II Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, 
and finally in 1930 his magnificent edition of The Tomb-robbery Papyri of the 
Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty. 

His life had not been an easy one, but when in 1933 he succeeded Pro¬ 
fessor Griffth as Reader in Egyptology at Oxford, and was made a Fellow of 
his old College, it seemed that at last a better time had come. But after 
only one term, before even the Readership had been converted into a Profess¬ 
orship, he died suddenly on February 22nd. 1934 after a brief illness. 
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Peet’s untimely death is a sad blow to Egyptology. His activities were so 
many and varied that his place will be difficult adequately to fill. As an 
excavator he was care¬ 


ful and thorough,one 
who published his 
work admirably and 
with speed. Both he 
and his wife created 
an impression in the 
minds of his staff, 
both European and 
native, which is still 
warm and vital. His 
native workers still 
speak of him in 
terms of unusual 
admiration. As a 
scholar his reputation 
is high ; he had a 
brilliant mind endo¬ 
wed with a remar¬ 
kable gift for lan¬ 
guages. Painstaking 
and conscientious, he 
was scrupulously 
accurate with no trace 
of pedantry or flashi¬ 
ness. As a man, 
none who knew him 



Can but regret his gy Permission of Lafayette Ltd., Manchester. 

passing. He was 

very reserved and uncommunicative, even to his friends, and was not easy to know 
well but this reserve only hid the real man. His varied interests, mathematics, 
music, walking, tennis and swimming, his mental agility and quiet wit rendered 
him an ideal friend and companion. Modest and unassuming, he never pushed 
himself forward,he shunned the theatrical, even when lecturing in public, and 
these very qualities contributed to his remarkable success as a collaborator with 
numerous colleagues in the production ot works which are as varied as they 
are valuable and stimulating. 
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A brief word for a side of his work which may not be as widely known as 
some of his activities. To few men can the term “ a born teacher ” be more' 
fittingly ascribed. To his students he presented no forbidding exterior. He 
possessed to a remarkable degree the gift of gaining their confidence and stim¬ 
ulating their enthusiasm. He could enter into and share their pleasures, 
and could appreciate and explain away their difficulties. His hatred of slip¬ 
shod methods, his accuracy, was reflected in his crystal-clear expositions and 
lectures. It was no use to reproduce for him trite phrases and well-worn 
cliches — “ But does that really mean anything?” he would ask, and thus would 
induce that effort for clear thinking and concise expression without which no 
worth-while work can be achieved, He was consistently urging his students to 
acquire and develope the widest possible outlook, to be human beings and 
men, not mere Egyptologists, to be Egyptologists, and not hide-bound philo¬ 
logists or field-workers. Who shall say that his greatest service to his subject 
did not lie in the lecture room? Here was a man who could ill be spared, whom 
all will regret and miss, and whom it was a privilege to have known, however 
slightly. 
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FRITZ HOMMEL 


' UND DIE AEGYPTOLOGIE 

Am 31. Juli dieses Jahres (1934), da der Orientalist an der Ludwig-Maxi- 
milians-Universitat zu Munchen: D. Dr. Fritz Hommel, in einer fur sein 
Alter gar erfreulichen Frische und Lebendigkeit den 80. Geburtstag begehen 
konnte, nahmen nicht bloss die Assyriologen, Arabisten, Alttestamentler 
u. s. w. von diesem personlichen Feiertag des derzeitigen deutschen Nestors 
der Orientalistik freundlichNotiz, sondern speziell auch noch die Aegyptologen 
waren unter den Gratulanten wahrhaftig nicht ohne Grund vertreten. 

Zu der Zeit, aus der Hommel — klein von Statur, doch weltbekannt in 
der Wissenschaft — bis in unsere Gegenwart hereinwuchs und in schon fast 
mythischer Gestalt hereinragt, dawar ja die universelle Einstellung noch etwas 
selbverstandliches und mogliches, wahrend heute Hommel vielleicht als letzter 
Polyhistor solcher Art erscheint. 

Schon sein Werdegang war naturlich in diesem Sinn bezeichnend : Gebo- 
ren 1854 in der weiland markgraflichen Residenzstadt Ansbach (Nord- 
Bayern) als erstes Kind seiner Eltern, des kgl. Bezirksgerichtsrats (auch 
bekannten Hymnologen) Friederich Hommel und dessen Ehefrau Therese, 
geb. Liesching aus Stuttgart (Wurttemberg), hatte er, nach Absolvierung des 
humanistischen Carl-Alexander-Gymnasiums zu Ansbach (Sommer 1872), 
wo er unter Professor Schreiber bereits auch Hebrdisch mitgenommen hatte, 
im Herbst des gleichen Jahres die Universitat Leipzig bezogen, um dort — 
nicht, wie eres zunachst^/Zwgern gehabt hatte, Mediginzxt studieren, sondern 
— dem Wunsch seines Vaters ausserlich Rechnung tragend, fur das Studium 
der Theologie sich zu inscribieren, besonders beim alten (Franz) Delitzsch 
und bei Luthardt. Ihn selber hatte aber mehr und mehr das Philologische in 
der Theologie gefesselt, sodass er sich alsbald nebenher auch der klassischen 
und romanischen Philologie hingab (bei Curtius bezw. Ebert) und besonders 
in einem Kolleg von ersferem, liber Sprachvergleichung. lebhafte Anregung 
bekam. In weiterer Verfolgung derselben hatte sich Hommel dann wahrend 
des 3. Semesters dem Sanskrit zugewandt, bei Brockhaus und Kuhn, sowie 
auch dem Armenischen, bei Htibschmann, und im 4. Semester schliesslich 
sein voiles Interesse der Semitistik gewidmet unter Fleischer (Arabisch), Krehl 
(Aethiopisch und Syrisch), Loth (Islamistik) und mit immer bebhafterer 
Begeisterung vor alien Dingen auch unter dem damals eben erst habilitierten, 
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ihm sowieso schon befreundeten, jungen (Friedrich) Delitzsch in der ganz 
neu erst aufbliihenden Assyriologie, die ja in Hommels wissenschaftlicher 
Entfaltung seine Hauptdomane werden sollte, besonders auch nach der Seite 
der sumerischen, also nichtsemitischen Hintergrunde dieser ganzen Disziplin. 

Hatte aber Hommel mit dem Aethiopisch-Abessinischen seinen Fuss friih- 
zeitig auf den Boden des (christlich-semitischen) Sprachgebiets auch am Nil 
gesetzt, so sollte er bald auch noch angelegentlich an das (« hamitische x>) 
Aegyptisch herankommen ; zunachst durchdenBesuch eines Publicum-Collegs 
von Georg Ebers uber agyptische Kulturgeschichte, 1874-75. — Im agyptolo- 
gischen Seminar jedoch, wo er das grosse agyptische Worterbuch von 
Brugsch oft benutzte und sich daraus vieles abschrieb, lernte er seinen Com- 
militonen Adolf Erman, den spater so beruhmt gewordenen Berliner Aegyp- 
tologen, kennen, freundete sich mit ihm an und kam schliesslich dazu, unter 
dessen Beihilfe agyptische Texte des Neuen Reiches zu lesen. — Als Autodi- 
dakt nahm er ausserdem auch noch Koptisch vor. 

Ohne es also urspriinglich beabsichtigt gehabt zu haben, war er auf diese 
Weise ganz unversehens auch in die gesamte Sprach- und Kulturwelt um 
den Nil hineingekommen und es ist ja sehr bezeichnend fur die Hommel’sche 
Unternehmungslust, dass er dabei schon als Student es gewagt hatte, den 
Auftrag zu iibernehmen, fur den Englander William Wright in Cambridge 
eine Ausgabe und Ubersetzung der athiopischen Version des Physiologus 
(einerheidnisch-christlichenSammlungorientalischerTierfabeln mit Betonung 
der Symbole der Tiere) nach dem Londoner Codex zu besorgen: In jener 
Zeit schleppte er das athiopische Lexicon von August Dillmann uberall mit 
sich herum, schliesslich sogar bis Neapel. Und wie diese Physiologus-Uber- 
setzung 1877 seine erste wissenschaftliche Publikation wurde — sie erschien 
noch vor Hdmmels Doktordissertation uber « die Saugetier-Namen in den 
semitischen Sprachen » — so hatte er, in Verfolg dieser Physiologus-Ausgabe, 
auch gleich — in echt Hommel’scher Art, immer etwas zu sehen, das andere 
noch lange nicht bemerken — seine erste iiberraschende Entdeckung gemacht: 
eine bisher (auch im Handschriften-Katalog Friedrich Mullers) vollig iiber- 
sehene Handschrift des Aethiopischen Physiologus in Wien, die wichtige 
Varianten bot und darum ebenso wie die Londoner einer eigenen Uber¬ 
setzung in der Hommel’schen Ausgabe gewiirdigt werden musste. — Begreifli- 
cherweise war an dieser Erstlingsarbeit des Studenten Hommel von einem 
Fachvertreter wie Dillmann bei der Rezension gar mancherlei auszusetzen. 
Dafiir hatte Hommel aber dann in der Festschrift fur Konrad Hofmann 
(1889) Gelegenheit, eine verbesserte Ubersetzung zu bieten, die den Bean- 
standungen mit Vorteil Rechnung trug. Doch das nur nebenbei! 
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Ins Aegyptische tiefer hineingedrangt sah sich Hommel bei seiner weiteren 
Entwicklung (als Bibliothekar und Privatdozent seit 1877 zu Miinchen, a. o. 
Professor seit 1885, o. Professor seit 1892) vor alien Dingen durch die Vorar- 
beiten fur die schliesslich zu seinem Haupt-Werk gewordene. « Ethnologie 
und Geographic des Alten Orients » (mit Einschluss Aegyptens) in Iwan von 
Mullers Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft. Denn mehr als 
7 Jahre verwendete Hommel da, fast ausschliesslich, allein schon auf das 
Studium der Pyramiden-Texte und es war fur seine Natur und Arbeitsweise 
unausbleiblich, dass bei solchem Arbeiten 
und Einarbeiten fortwahrend « Spane aus 
der Werkstatt des Wissenschaftlers » abfie- 
len, zumal ihm mehr und mehr die Frage 
einer Sprachverwandtschaft zwischenden 
semitischen und « hamitischen » Spra¬ 
chen brennend wurde, ja die Gesamtfrage 
der kulturellen Beziehungen zwischen 
Aegypten und dem vorderen Orient. Ein 
Blick auf Hommels einschlagige Veroffen- 
tlichungen lasst ja die ganze Vielgestal- 
tigkeit seines weitgespannten Strebens 
und Wissens auch nach der aegyptologi- 
schen Seite hin lebhaft in Erscheinung 
treten, bald historisch angeregt, bald 

linguistisch, bald geographisch, bald Gebeimrat Professor Dr. Frit^ Hommel. 

religionsgeschichtlich, bald ethnologisch, 

bald allgemein kulturgeschichtlich. Bezeichnend fur ihn ist dabei auch, wie es 
ganz einerlei escheint, ob es um wichtige oder unwichtige Kleinigkeiten geht 
oder um weittragende grosse Zusammenhdnge ; stets ist er mit Feuereifer bei 
den ihn grade interessierenden Problemen. Und fur ihn gab es je und je nichts 
verlockenderes, als scheinbar weit von einander abliegende gleichartige Dinge 
in Gedanken « leicht beieinander wohnen » zu sehen, um es daraufankommen 
zu lassen, ob sich die Sachen « hart im Raume stossen » miissten, oder in 
Convergens nur Parallelerscheinungen darstellten, oder wirklich, wie er stets 
am liebsten sah, sich als voneinander abhangig erwiesen. Intuitive Sicherheit 
und lebendiger Spursinn lag seiner beweglichen Begabung dabei von jeher 
naher als kritische Methodik und es war seinem Temperament einmal eine Art 
Genugtuung, als ein grosser Methodiker, auf Hommels eigene Frage hin, 
zugab, seine bedeutendsten Entdeckungen nicht sosehr auf dem Weg der 
Methode als der Intuition gemacht zu haben. 

Egyptian Religion, II. ai 
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Bei solcher Sachlage bezeichnete gewiss sehr anschaulich und treffend 
grade der Aegyptologe Erman einmal ausgesprochenermassen seinen Freund 
Hommel als in die Kategorie der wissenschaftlichen « Propheteny> gehorig und 
unter solchem Gesichtswinkel werden auch am einfachsten all die kleinen 
und grossen Beitrage betrachtet, die der .Arabist und Assyriologe Hommel 
gelegentlich auch der Aegyptologie lieferte in so reichem und mitunter so 
erfolgreichem Mass, dass Erman auch einmal direkt vom « Aegyptologen 
Hommel » zu schreiben sich veranlasst sah, auf dessen Namens-Unterschrift 
man in einer wichtigen Frage der Aegyptologie Wert lege. 

Hier eine Liste seiner Aegyptologica: 

« Sulla posizione del paese di Punt » (Atti del 4. Congresso dei Orien- 
talisti) Firenze 1880. 

« Die vorsemitischen Kulturen in Aegvpten und Babylonien », Leipzig 
1883 (Bd. 1 von «Die semitischen Volker und Sprachen »). 

« Abriss der Geschichte der vorderasiatischen Kulturvolker und Agyptens 
bis auf die Zeit der Perserkriege », Nordlingen 1887 (Iwan v. Mullers Hand- 
buch der klass. Altertums-Wissenschaft). 

« Das semitische Imperfekt im Altagyptischen nachgewiesen ». Ansbach 
1891. 

« Die Paradieseslegende bei den Arabern, Babyloniern und Aegyptern » 
(Inschriftliche Glossen u. Exkurse zur Genesis u. zu den Propheten, IV) Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift. Nov. 1891, S. 881-902. 

« Die beiden (bisher fur gleichwertig gehaltenen) Zeichen [|1 und —*■—] fur 
S als verschiedene Laute im Altagyptischen » (Ag. Zeitschr. 30 (1892) S. 9- 

ii). 

« Der Grad der Verwandtschaft des Altagyptischen mit dem Semitischen » 
(Beitrage zur Assyriologie II (1892) S. 342-358). 

« Der babylonische Ursprung der agyptischen Kultur », Munchen 1892. * 

« Dieldentitat der altesten babylonischen und agyptischen Gottergenealogie 
und der babylonische Ursprung der agyptischen Kultur » (Transaction of the 
9 th international congress of Qrientalistes. Vol. II, p. 218-244) London 1893. 

« The Ideogramm for writing in Old Babylonia and Egyptian » (Proceed¬ 
ings S.B.A. XV (1893) P- in f )- 

« Lexikalische Belege zu tneiner Vorlesung iiber die sprachliche Stellung 
des Altagyptischen ». 1895. _ 

« Geschichte des Alten Morgenlandes d (Sammlung Goschen Nr. 43) 
Stuttgart 1895 • 

« Zur iigypischen Medizin » (« Aula » I. Seite 761-65). 
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Aufsatze uber eine Mitte Oktober bis Mitte Dezember 1895 unternom- 
mene wissenschaftliche Reise nach Palastina und Agypten (in verschie- 
denen Blattern). 

« Merenptah und die Israeliten » (Neue kirchl, Zeitschr. VII (1896/7) S. 
581-585). 

« Merenptah and the Israelites » (Expos. Times VIII (1897) p. 15-17). 

cf Altisraelitische Uberlieferungen in inschriftlicher Beleuchtung » 1897 
(bes. S. 292 f. « Aegypt. Lehnworte im Alten Testament », und sonst S. 46- 
52,229, 239, 247, 249, 252, 264, 267, 281, 297). 

« The ancient Hebrew tradition as illustrated by the monuments » trans¬ 
lated into English by Edmund McClure and Leonard Crossld. London 1897. 

« Aegypten in den sudarabischen Inschriften » (Gg. Ebers-Festschrift 1897. 
S. 25-29). 

cc A Second Ancient Egyptian Parallel to the Creation Narrative » (Exposit. 
Times vol. IX (10. Heft) July 1898 p. 480). 

« Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes » 2. Aufl. 1898. 

« Die altesten Lautwerte einiger agyptischer Buchstabenzeichen » (Zeitschr. 
der D.M.G. 53 (1899) S. 347-349). 

Englische Ubersetzung der a Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes ». London 
1900, 

« Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes ». 3. Auflage. Leipzig 1904. 

«Zum babylonischen Ursprung der agyptischen Kultur» I. Das Son- 
nenschilf, II. Die 8 Begleiter des Sonnengottes, III. Die Zwillingslowen 
(Memnon I. (1907) S. 80-85 207-210). 

<c Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes ». 4. Auflage. Leipzig 1908. S. 9-11, 
29-32, 3 5, 37> 50-63, 72-107, 134, 144 ff. 

« Die Grundlageder babylonischen und agyptischen Kultur ». Stockholm 
1914 (Beitrage zur Religions-Wissenschaft I. S. 223-225). 

« Der Sperber auf der Stange — Planet Mars » (Altag. Parallele u. Bedeu- 
tung) (Beitr. zur Morgenlandischen Altertumskunde, Munchen 1920. S. 16). 

« Das altagyptische pr-wr und pr-nw » (Beitrage zur Morgenlandischen 
Altertumskunde Munchen 1921,8.28-32). 

« The oldest Dome-Stucture in the world » (Journal of the Amer. Orient. 
Soc. Vol. 41 (1921) pp. 230-234). 

« Ethnologie und Geographic des alten Orients ». Munchen 1926. Seite 
741-983 und Tafel I. 

Es ist eine stattliche Reihe Aegyptologica, die Hommel da als Aussenseiter 
so nebenher leistete. Undzwei von diesen 31 Beitragen sollen hier noch eigens 
unterstrichen werden. Erstens der Aufsatz uber die Unterscheidung der beiden 
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« s » (p und — 1 •—), auf dessen seinerzeitige Einsendung hin der Aegyptologe 
von Namen, Adolf Erman, sofoit ganz elektrisiert unterm 18.10. 1891 
seinem Freund Hommel antwortete: <t Ich gratuliere Dir zu Deiner glanzenden 
Entdeckung », wie er dann auch bei der Publikation des Aufsatzes, in der 
« Zeitschrift fur. Aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde » 1892, offentlich 
beifugte, es handle sich hier um eine « Entdeckung, uber deren Wichtigkeit 
kein Wort zu verlieren ist ». Und noch fast 40 Jahre spater, also gewiss in 
genugendem Abstand von der ersten Begeisterung und nachdem die Horn, 
mel’sche Entdeckung schon langst Gemeingut geworden war, griff Erman in 
seiner Selbstbiographie 1 abermals auf diese Sache zurfick und nagelte fest, 
welch « grossen Fortschritt » diese Entdeckung Hommels von 1891 der 
Aegyptologie gebracht hat. » Sollte man es glauben — heisst es bei Erman — 
dass bis 1892 keiner von uns Agyptologen daran Anstoss genommen hatte, 
dass die Agypter fur den einen ihrer Konsonanten [« s »] %wei Zeichen gehabt 
haben sollten, wahrend sie fur jeden andern doch nur eines benutzten? und 
dass erst ein Semitist kommen musste, um zu sehen, dass diese beiden Zeichen 
ursprunglich zwei verschiedene Laute bezeichneten ? » 

Praktisch war Hommel auf die Sache gestossen, als er sich grade mit 
sabaischen Inschriften beschaftigte, in denen er fur das Sabaische zu ahnlichen 
Ergebnissen gekommen war, woruber er, auch 1892, im 46. Band der 
« Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft» Seite 528-558 
eine Abhandlung veroffentlichte : « Das Samech in den minao-sabaischen 
Inschriften ». In diesem Zeitpunlct war ihm wiedereinmal der Satz unter die 
Augen gekommen, die beiden Zeichen und im Aegyptischen fur « s » 
wfirden unterschiedslos angewendet. Das war fiir ihn in diesem Augenblick 
denn doch zu undenkbar und die Vermutung, dass es ursprunglich mit den 
beiden « s » im Aegyptischen hochst wahrscheinlich analog gewesen sein 
mochte wie im Semitischen, lag ebenso nahe, wie sie sich rasch als zutreffend 
erweisen liess. Es war also wieder die typische Hommel-Art gewesen, mit 
weitrn Gesichtswinkel und vorauseilmdem Blick etwas zu sehen und mit sofor- 
tigem Zugriff herauszuholen, das andere einfach noch nicht so hatten sehen 
konnen bei dem spitzeren Gesichtswinkel strengen Spezialistentums; weshalb 
ja ganz zutreffend und aufrichtig einmal der Miinchner Aegyptologe und 
Freund wie Schuler Hommels, Karl Dyroff, mit Augurn-Lacheln fiber diese 
Entdeckung Hommels zugab : « O, 20 Jahre spater hatten wir Aegyptologen 
naturlich alle diese Sache ebenfalls gefunden ». 

Das Zweite sodann, was hier noch eigens unterstrichen sein mochte, das 

x. « Mein Werden und mein Wirken », Leipzig 1929. S. in. 


sind die mehr als 200 Seiten fiber Aegypten in Hommels dickleibiger « Ethno- 
logie und Geographic des alten Orients » von 1926, diese 242 Seiten, die man 
dort nicht so ohne weiteres sucht und darum leicht unbeachtet lasst oder 
vielleicht meint unbeachtet lassen zu sollen wegen ihrer Mischung von festen 
Tatsachen und personlichen Hypothesen. Doch diese Seiten stellen (wie 
der ganze Inhalt dieses fiber 1100 Seiten starken Bandes) ein Riesen-Material 
dar, eine bisher einzigartige Material-Magazinierung zur Geographie des alten 
Aegypten, und sind mit Hilfe des umfangreichen Wort-und Sachregisters jetzt 
auch ohne weiteres benfitzbar. 

Die ganze Geographie des altagyptischen Gebietes, das Hommel 1895 j a 
auch personlich bereiste, ist da behandelt mit all dem vielen Drum und Dran 
von Wissen und Combinieren, ohne das es bei Hommel nun einmal nie 
abgeht. Was da an Dingen und Gedanken festgenagelt ist oder angeschnitten 
und erortert, erarbeitet und erschaut erscheint, auf dem vielgestaltigen Gebiet 
der Aegyptologie, nicht zuletzt auch nach der sprachlichen wie religions- 
geschichtlichen Seite hin, das vermittelt eine Ffille von Kenntnissen und 
Anregungen, meist unmittelbar aus den altesten Quellen, den « Pyramiden- 
Texten » u.s.w. geschopft, und zeigt, dass Hommel noch immer ist, wie er 
einst war, geistig beweglich und darum — nach Ermans Ausspruch — stets 
cc ein Romantiker und voller Phantasie », ohne dabei als « Phantast » ange- 
sprochen werden zu dfirfen; denn dazu ist er in seinem allseitig weitgespannten 
Wissen und Konnen, nach Veranlagung und Alter, naturgemass doch gar zu 
vielen uberlegen als derzeitiger Nestor der deutschen Orientalisten. 

Wie es aber einst war, wo er sich niemals von seiner Venia oder seinem 
Lehrfach irgendwie einengen liess, sondern ausser fiber seine Spezialgebiete 
(Sumerisch, Babylonisch, Assyrisch, Sfidarabisch, Altarabische Poesie, Aethio- 
pisch, Alt-Tfirkisch (Uigurisch) u.s.w.) mit ganz besonderer Vorliebe stets 
auch fiber alle moglichen Grenzgebiete las, wie z.B. in dem schon oben 
erwahnten Colleg fiber « Die sprachliche Stellung des Altagyptischen » oder 
fiber « Geschichte des Alten Orients mit besonderer Berficksichtigung Vor- 
derasiens und Aegyptens » oder fiber «Die schone Literatur des alten Orients 
speziell der Babylonier, Aegypter und Hebraer » oder fiber « Die Religionen 
Vorderasiens inclusive der des alten Aegypten, nach inschriftlichen Quellen », 
u. dergleichen, so ist es noch heute bei dem nun 80 Jahrigen, der in diesem 
Sommer sein 113. Dozenten-Semester hinter sich brachte und neben dem 
speziellen Fachgebiet ebenso gerne etwa die Jugendgeschichte Buddha’s in 
dem frfihchristlichen Roman « Barlaam und Joasaph » behandelt wie etwa die 
altesten Heiligtfimer der alten Agypter und das Osiris-Problem oder die 
Zahlensymbolik und dergleichen; sodass kein wissenschaftlich Interessierter 
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mit ihm zusammensein kann, ohne irgend eine bereichernde Anregung von 
ihm mitnehmen zu miissen. 

Denn wenn es bei Hommels lebhaftem Temperament und bei seiner stets 
«vom Hundertsten ins Tausendste» geratenden Beweglichkeit auch passieren 
kann,dass ein Frager nicht das beantwortet erhalt, weswegen er bei Hommel 
vielleicht vorsprach, so erfahrt er dafur doch mindestens stets sozusagen « ioo 
andere Dinge » interessanter Art, mag er nun Orientalist sein oder Aegypto- 
loge, Klassischer Philologe oder Germanist, Botaniker, Religionswissen- 
scbaftler oder sonst etwas. Denn Hommel ist geradezu der let%te, der so selb- 
verstandlich, wie er es tat, einmal sagen konnte : « Imponieren tut mir 
eigentlich nur jemand, der mir etwas sagt, das icb noch nicht weiss ». 

Theodor Dombart, Miinchen 
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